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BOOK VI. 

Chap. I. 

T'be reply of Chryftppui to thoje who denied a Pra- 
vidence, 

* HE T who think that the morld was not pro¬ 

duced on account of the Deity and of man, and 
deny that human affairs are governed by Providence, 

think 

* The beginning of this chapter was wanting in all the 
editions with which I am acquainted; but I have rellored it 
from Laftantius’s Epitome of his Divine InHitotions Chap. 
29. It is a whimfical circomftance enough, that the greater 
part of this very Epitome Ihoulfl have Iain hid till the prc- 
fent century, St. Jerome, in his Catalogue of Ecclefiaftical 
Writers, fpeakiiig of^Laftagtius, fays, " Habemus ejus In- 
ftitutionum Divinarum adverfus gentes libros feptem et Epi- 
VOL. II. B tome 



2 THE ATTIC NIGHTS 

ibink that they urge a powerful argument when they 
effort, that if there were a Providence there would be 
no evils. Per nothing, th^ affirm, can be lefs cmfift.- 
■'q^^ith a Providence, than that in that world, on 
Ofi^unt of which the Deity is Jaid to have created 
man, there fhould exijl fo great a number of cala-« 
mities and evils. Chryfippus, in his fourth 


teme ejufden^ opens in libro uno axi^«Xi>» *.’* LafUntius 
flouriflied in the fourth century; before the end of which St. 
Jerome wrote his Catalogue. But in the year 1712, Pro- 
feffor PfafRus found a MS. at Turin, that had been com¬ 
plete, but by accident had fince loft five chapters. To this 
edition our readers are indebted for the fupplement; in con- 
fideration of which they are requefted favourably to receive, 
or at leaft to pardon this little digreifion. 

In fome manuferipts we are given to underftand, that 
this book was placed after the feventh/—This can be of no 
importance.—Many and perplexing are the difputes concern¬ 
ing P’ate and Providence, among the ancient philofophers j 
each, perhaps, containing fomething to admire and approvi, 
but refcmbling an un^oliftied gem, enveloped by extraneous 
matter, which obfeured and defaced its beauty. The opi¬ 
nions of thefe fedts will be found accurately detailed in En¬ 
field’s Hiftory of Philofophy.—On thefe fubjedls, ingenious 
and pleafmg as the inveftigation of them may be, our beft 
knowledge is the knowledge of ourfelvcs.and our trueft virtue 
refignation to the order of Providence. 

Hope humbly, then—with trembling pinions foar. 
Wait the great teacher Death, and God adore! 

In pride, in reafoning pride, our error lies. 

All quit their fphere, and rufh into the Ikies. 

* The common reading is but^ Paris MS, 900 years 

old gives tile reading which I have 4uoled, 

book 
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book condirning Providence, difputing againft 
theie, obferves that nothing can be more ab- 
furd or foolilh than their opinion, who think 
that there can be good, without the exiftcnce 
of evil. For as good is contrary to evil, and 
it is neceffary that both Ihould exift, oppolite 
to each other, and as it were dependent upon 
mutual and oppofite exertions, fo there can be no 
oppofing thing exift, without its particular oppQ- 
fite. For how could there be a fenfc of juftice, 
if there were no injuftice ? or what indeed is juf¬ 
tice, but the abfence of injuftice ? In like man¬ 
ner what can we imagine of fortitude, but as op- 
pofed to pufillanimity ? What of temperance, 
but from intemperance? What would prudence 
be, but for its oppcifite imprudence ? Why alfo 
Ihould unwife men not require this, that there 
Ihould exift truth, and not falfehood ? In like 
manner exift good and evil, happinefs and mi- 
fery, pain and pleafure. Each^as Plato remarks, 
is confined to the other by contrary and oppofing 
vortices *, fo that if you remove one you take 
away the other. This Chryfippus in the fame 

book 

* ForrtVw.]—This dodlriae is the diftinftion of the Car- 
tefian philofophy, where it w s applied to explain the jphx- 
nomena of the heavenly bodies. That it is inadequate to 
this, is what admits of mathematical proof. Thefe vorticea 
exift in imagination only; the principle which a£iua!ly and 
fatisfaftorily explains thete phtenomena b known to have 
exiftcnce in nature, and that is g avity. Nofes on the fuS- 
jefl of this chapter might be extended to an infinite length; 

B a a"*! 
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fcrics and chain of things, moving and inter¬ 
weaving itfelf in a fixed and eftablifhed order of 
events, with which it is fitted and connefted. 
The very words of Chryfippus 1 have fubjoined, 
as well as my memory would fulFer me, that if 
any one fliall think this my interpretation obfeure, 
he may refer to the words themfelves. In his 
fourth book on Providence he fays, that Fate is 
a phyfic?!.harmony of all things from eternity, 
each following the other, and that this combina¬ 
tion ftill neceffarily and invariably exifts. The 
aflerters of other fyftems and opinions objed to 
this definition, thus: If Chryfippus, fay they, 
thinks that all things are influenced and go¬ 
verned by Fate, and that the adion and order of 
Fate cannot be affeded or changed, the faults and 
errors of men ought not to be cenfured, nor im¬ 
puted to them or their inclinations, but to a cer¬ 
tain urgepey and necelfity which arifes from Fate, 
which is the miftfefs and arbitrefs of all things, 
from whofe agency whatever happens muft of ne- 
ceflity happen. That therefore the punifliment of 
crimes is unjuftly appointed by the laws, if men 

phical Commentary upon it, publiflied by Dr. Warburton; 
as well as to Enfield’s Hiftory of Philofophy. 

The fubjidt will, I think, allow me fomewhat to enliven 
the chapter, by relating an anecdote of Zeno: He detedl- 
ed his flave in fome*'of theft, and ordered him to be 
flogged.~-The fellow having in mind the dogmas of his 
mafter, exclaimed. It was fated that I ihould commit this 
theft.vAnd that you ihoold be flogged, replied Zeno. 


do 
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do not voluntarily commit, but are impelled to 
them by Fate. Againft fuch opinions Chry- 
fippus argues with great fubtlety and acutenefs. 
But the fubftance of all that he has replied on 
this fubje£l is nearly this; Although it be fo, 
fays he, that all things are neccflkrily conneded 
and compelled by Fate, yet the powers of our 
minds are no farther fubjeft to this Fate, than 
as they have certain properties and qualities. 
If they are originally by nature formed well and 
ufefully, they tranfmit eafily, and without injury, 
all the power which they externally derive from 
Fate. But if they be rough, and ignorant, and 
rude, fupportcd by the props of no good arts, 
although imprefled by little or no inconvenience 
of fatality, yet they are precipitated into frequent 
errors and diforders, by their own voluntary un- 
amiablencfs and impetuofity. And that this 
ihould fo happen is effeded by that natural and 
neceflary confequence of things, which is called 
Fate. For it feems to be a fatality and confe¬ 
quence in the order of things diat vicious minds 
Ihould not be free from faults and errors. He 
gives an exampie of this, which feems equally 
pertinent and facetious. If, fays he, yju throw 
a cylindrical done down a deep and inclined plane 
of the earth, you arc- the firft caufe and origin of 
its defeent, but it is foon hurried on with in- 
creafing velocity, not becaufe you do thi , but be- 
caufc the nature of its rotatoiy form effedts this. 
1 hus the order, and reafon, and ncceifity of Fi te 
B 4 influences 
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influences the general principles of caufes, but it 
is the peculiar will of each individual, and 
the conftitution of our minds, which regulates the 
force of our mental propenfities, and our confe- 
quent aflions. 

He then adds thefe words, agreeing with what 
I have faid: 

“ Therefore it is thus faid by the Pythagoreans: 
Know thaj men’s fufferings are occafioned by 
themfelves. As then each man’s defefts are oc^ 
cafioned by himfclf, and all fin and offend from 
their own propenfities, they are injured by their 
own free will and defign.” 

For this reafon he fays men who are baft, 
audacious, and profligate, are not to be regarded 
or endured, who being convidled of turpitude and 
crime, fly to the neceflity of Fare, as to the afy- 
lom of fome temple, and affirm of their own 
enormous vices, that they are not to be imputed 
to their own paffi&ns, but to Fate. Homer, the 
n oft wife and moft ancient of poets, has thus ex- 
preflTed himftlf: 

Perverfe mankind, whoft wills, created free. 
Charge all their woes on abfolute decree; 

All to the dooming gods their guilt tranflatc. 
And ftllies arc mifcall’d the crimes of Fate. 

So alfo M. Cicero, in the book which he wrote 
on Fate, having faid that this queftion was moft 
obfeure ind full of perplexity, affirms in theft 

words 
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swords that Chryfippus the philo%hcr had am 
refolved it; 

« Chr^'fippus, labouring and toiling to expkia- 
that all things happen by a fatality, and that this 
influences us, perplexes himfelf in this manner.” 


Chap. III. 

Story from Tubero of a ferpeni of mufual ftze. 

T UBERO has written in his hiftory, that in the 
firft Punic War, AttiliusRcguIus the conful, 
being encamped in Africa, near the riverBagrada 
had a great and fevere engagement with a Angle 
ferpent of extraordinary fiercenefs, whofe den 

• Bagriuia .'\—There were feveraf rivers called by this 
name.—The one here alluded to was in the vicinity of 
Utica. By Lucan and Silius Italicus, it is called the flow 
Bagrada.—This particular ferpent is alfo mentioned by Livy, 
Pliny, and Valerius Maximus. That there are enormous 
ferpents in Africa will admit of no doubt, but I believe Hill 
larger are met with in the interior parts of India; I have 
fomewhere read of travellers miliaking them, by theii- ex¬ 
traordinary magnitude, and when aileep, for the trunks of 
trees. It is afl'erted in the Philoibphical'Tranfaftions, that 
in the kingdom of Congo ferpents have been found twenty- 
live feet in length, which will fwallow a Ihcep whole. Tra¬ 
vellers alfo relate, that in the Brazils, ferpents have been 
found forty feet long. 


was 
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was on that fpot. That he fuilained the attack 
of the whole army} and was a long time oppofed 
with the ballifta and catapults *; and that being 
killed} his fkin, which was one hundred and twenty 
feet long} was fent to Rome. 

• BtdUftm and catapttlta.'\—'Thx& were military englnes« 
from which ftones were projedled. Modern writers gene¬ 
rally exprels balliflx with a fingle /; but this is doubtlefs an 
error, as it is,derived from the Greek word jacio, to 

caft; or not improbably from concerning which 

word, fee Athenxus, Book 8. c. 17. The Englifh reader 
will hardly believe the fa£l recorded in this chapter; but 
it has nevertheleis exercifed the acutenefs and fagacity of 
many critics and learned men. Dr. Shaw mentions it in his 
travels, and thinks it was a crocodile; but who ever heard 
of a crocodile one hundred and twenty feet long?—Mr. 
Paines Barrington dilbelieves it altogether, calling it an ab- 
furd incredible circumilance; to which opinioA many will 
without reluctance accede. 


Chap. 
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Chap. IV. 

^he Jamt ’Tubero's relation of the captivity of Re» 
gulus '-—Account given by 'tuditanus of the fame 
Regulus. 

TT/’HAT is fufficiently notorious*of Attilius 
VV Regulus, I have very lately read in the 
books of Tuditanus: That Regulus, being a 
captive, in addition to what he faid in the fenate 
at Rome, perfuading tliem not to exchange 
prifoners with the Carthaginians, declared this 
alfo, that the Carthaginians had given him 
poifon not of immediate efFeft % but of fuch 

* The ftory of Regulus, with its various circumftances, as 
related by different hiftoriaus, mu:l be loo well known to 
jullify my introduftion of it more cifeumilant'aHy here. 

* Not of immediate ejfe 3 .\~—i\. nas from very remote pe¬ 
riods been told of the people of India and Africa, that they 
are fo well acquainted with the nature of poifon^, ao to be 
able to procure death to any one at a K,nger i; r fl. 'rti r pe¬ 
riod of time. Mead is of opinion, that this mull I).’ f om the 
fruits or infpifTated juices of corrofive plants, whicii by pro¬ 
ducing ulcers in the bowels, may caufc cteath to be fi' v ■ and 
lingering. That this idea of flow poifons was familiar in 
the time of Shakefpeare, appears from this paflagc in the 
Tempeft: 

Their g'-eat guilt. 

Like poifon given to work a great time after. 

Now ’gins to bite the fpirits. 


kind 
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kind as to protraft his death to a diftant period; 
intending him to live till the exchange fhould 
take place, and that afterwards, by the gradual 
operation of the poifon, his vital powers might 
be exhaufted. Tubero in his hiftory relates of 
the fame Regulus, that he returned to Carthage, 
and that he was tortured by the Carthaginians 
in a new and extraordinary manner. “ They 
confined him,” fays he, “ in a dark and deep 
dungeon, and fome time afterwards, when the 
fun was in its meridian height, they fuddenly 
brought him out, expofed him to the adverle 
ftrokes of the fun, and compelled him to fix his 
eyes on the firmament. I'hey moved alfo his 
eyelids up and down, that he might not be able 
to fleep.” 

But Tuditanus relates that he was long pre¬ 
vented from fleeping, and fo deprived of life j 
and that when this was known at Rome, the moft 
noble of the Carthaginian prifoners were given 
up by the fenate to the children of Regulus, who 
confining them in an engine full of iron fpikes, 
there fufFcred them to expire in torture, and from 
a fimilar want of fleep. 


C ii A i». 
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Chap. V. 

M>flake of Jlfenus ’ the lazvyer, in the interpretation: 
of fame old words. 

A LFENUS the lawyer, a follower of Ser- 
viiis Sulpiciiis, an attentive ofcferver of 
antiquities, in his thirty-fourth book of Digefts, 
and fecond of Conjeclurcs, fays, in the treaty, 
which was made betwixt the Romans and Car¬ 
thaginians, it is written, that tlie latter were every 
year to pay the Romans a certain weight of fil-. 
ver, puri puli’, and it v/as enquired what was 
meant by filver purim putiim: I replied, faid he, 
that purum putum meant very pure, as we fay. 
■novum noviciim, and proprium propicium, as if wil¬ 
ling to exteiid and amplify the fignification of 
novum and proprium. On reading this, I was 
furprized that Aifenus fliould think there was the 
fame affinity betwixt purim and putum, as betwixt 
novum and novicium. If indeed it had been^«ri- 
tium, then it might have feemed to have been 
ufed like novicium. But this is wonderful, that 
he Jhould think novicium faid by way of amplifi- 

* Aifenus is often quoted as of great authority on quef- 
tioiis relating to civil law. He wrote forty books of Di- 
gelts. 


5 
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cation, when novicium is ufed not as more neWf 
but becaufe it is faid and derived from novumy 
new. I agree therefore with thofe who think 
that futum is faid a ■putando ; for which reafon 
they pronounce the firft iyliable Ihort and not 
long, as Alfenus feems to have thought, who has! 
confidered this as derived from purum. The 
ancients applied putare to the taking away and 
cutting ofFfrom any thing what was redundant % 
or unneceffary, or in the way, and the leaving 
what was ufeful and without defedt. Thus trees 
and vines, and alfo arguments, are faid putari. 
As to the word puto, which I have ufed by way 
of explaining my opinion, it means nothing elfe, 
than that in a dubious and perplexing matter, 
rutting off and amputating the falfe opinions, we 
retain that which feems to be true, entire, and 
perfedt. The filver therefore in the Carthaginian 
treaty was faid to be pulum ; that is, all were ex^ 
putatum, lopped off, perfedtly tried, and free from 
all foreign fubftance, and on this account with-' 
out defed't, and entirely pure from every blemifli. 
But the exprefllon purum putum does not only 
occur in the Carthaginian treaty, but as in many 
other ancient books, fo alfo in a tragedy of En- 

* Redundant vine pruner was denominated puteitor} 
as thus, in Virgil, 

Suromumque putator, 

Haud dubitat terrs refercns mandare cacumen. 

See alfo Scaliger on this word. 


nius, 
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nius, which is called Alexander, and in a fadre of 
M. Varro, named, « Old Men twice young.** 


Chap. VI. 

Virgil cenfured rajhly and fooliply hy Julius Hygi- 
nuSi becaufe he called the wings of Dadalus 
praepetes.—Tie meaning of aves praepetes 
flained.-^Wbat thofe birds were which Nigidius 
calls infera;. 

D ^DALUS ut fama eft fugiens Minoia 
regna, 

Fraepetibus pennis ‘ aufus fe credere ccelo. 

* Prtrpttibat With iwift wings. 

Upon the word frapes, the granunarians have perplexed 
themfelves and others, with many fubtle and protrawVed ar* 
guments. It is nearly fynonymous with celer and Wsx; it 
is fo ufed by Virgil, and by all the writers of bell autho¬ 
rity. 

According to Feftus, the verb prtrpeitre\i%% anciently ufed 
for avit in, to go before. 

The birds confulted by the augo''s were in this manner 
diftinguifhed: They who gave omens by flight, were named 
pr^ptttsi they who gave omens by linging, were termed 
t/cinet. The firft were the eagle, vulture, and otlie. birds 
of that genus; the latter the raven, the crow, the owl, and 
the cock. 
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Hyginys, if^s fault with thefe verfes from 
Virgil, tb«t pamis is ufed with impro-. 

priety and ignorance. For thofe, fays he, arc 
called prapetcs aves by the augurs, who either 
take their flight aufpicioufly, or fix themfelves in 
proper places. He thought therefore that an 
augural term was not properly ufed in the flight 
of Dzedalus, which had nothing to do with the 
ceremonies of the 'augurs. But Hyginus was ex¬ 
ceedingly abfurd, when he thought that he knew 
the meaning of papetes, but that Virgil and Cn. 
Mattius, a learned man, did not know j who in 
in the feventh book of the Iliad, called Vidory 
fwift and p^pes, in this verfe, 

Dum det vincenti prsepes Vidoria palmam. 

But why did he not alfo blame Ennius, who in 
his Annals does not call the wings of Daedalus 
prtepeteSi but very differently i thus. 

Quid 

Brundufium pulchroprsecindum praspete portu ? 

And if he had confidered the nature and power 
of the word, and not what the augurs had faid 
alone, he would have forgiven poets the ufe 
of words not in their own peculiar fignification, 
but with a licence of fimilitude and metathefis, 
Fot, fince not only the birds which take their 
flight aufpicioufly, but alfo the proper and for¬ 
tunate fituations which they choofe, are termed 
prapetes ; he therefore called the wings of Dae¬ 
dalus prapetes, bccaufe he came from places in 

' which 
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which he feared danger, to others which were 
more fecure. For the augurs call alfo places 
prapetesi and Ennius has faid in his firft book of 
Annals, 

Prspetibus hilares fefe pulchrifque locis dant. 

But Nigidius Figulus, in his firft book of Pri¬ 
vate Augury, fays, that in oppofition to the aves 
prapetes are the aves infer a \ as thus, “ The right 
differs from the left, the prapes from 1:he infer a'' 
From which we may conjefture, that they were 
called prapetes from flying to a greater height j 
fince Nigidius fays, the infers differ from the 
prapetes. When I was a young man at Roiiie, 
at a time when I attended the grammarians, I 
heard Apollinaris Sulpicius, whom I more par¬ 
ticularly preferred, when there was an enquiry 
concerning the office of augur, and mention was 
made of the aves pr^epeteSy fay to Enucius Clarus, 
the prsefcift of the city, that the birds named pr^~ 
petes feemed to him to be the fame with thofe 
which Homer named TxiMwripyxi •, fince the 
augurs particularly regarded thofe which took 
their flight with broad and dutftretched wings. 
He then repeated from Homer thefe lines: 

But you orcipr me to obey the birds with 
outftretched wings. 

Which I mind not nor regard. 


VOL. II. 
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Chap. VII. 

Of Acca Larentia and Caia 'Tarratia. 'the origin 
of the priejihocd of the Fratres Arvales. 

T he names of Acca Larentia and CaiaTar- 
ratia, or as (he is fometlmes called Fufetia, 
are famous in ancient annals. To the one, after 
her death, but to the other whilft alive, the moft 
diftinguifhed honours were paid by t^e Roman 
people. The Horatian law proves that Tarratia 
was a Vcftal virgin, which law was enaded on 
her account; and by it the greatefl; honours were 
paid her, among which, the power of giving her 
teftimony w'as allowed her, Ihe being the only 
woman permitted to be tejiabilis. This word 
occurs in the Horatian law. In the twelve 
tables we find inteftabilis. Imtrobus, imtes- 
TABiLis, ESTO '. Moreover, if at the age of 

forty 

• Intejtabilis.'\ Thus Horace fays, as of a profligate and 
deteftabk charafter; 

Is inteftabilis ct facer efto. 

Arnobius, in his trad Adverfus Gentes, remarks, that cities 
of the greatell fplendour and power were not alhamed to pay 
divine honours to proftitutes. 

“ In civitatibus maximis atque in potentioribus populis 
facra publice hunt fcortis meritoriis qucndain, atque in vul- 

garcm 
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forty * ftie thought proper to leave the priefthood 
and marry, flie had the privilege given her of un¬ 
hallowing herfelf and taking a hufband, on account 
of her generous munificence, flie having given 
the Campus Tiberinus, or Martius, to the Ro¬ 
man people. But Acca Larentia was a pub¬ 
lic proftitute, by which means flie obtained a 
large fum of money. This woman by her will^ 
as it appears in the Hiftory of Antig^, made, as 

garem libidinem proftitutis, nullas tremor indignationis in 
diis eft.” See on this fubjedl alfo Ladantius, Macroblus, and 
Plutarch’s Roman Queftions. By Plutarch, the ftory, which 
is not a very delicate one, is related at length. 

The courtezan Lca:na was alfo reverenced with divine 
honours by the Athenians; and here the lines of Pope pie~ 
fent themfelves: 

’Tis not the vice degrades her to a whore; 

Let greatnefs own her, and Ihe’s mean no more. 

Sec alfo Gibbon’s account of Theodora, the wife of the em¬ 
peror Juftinian. The proftitute, whijin the prefence of in¬ 
numerable fpeflators had polluted the theatre of Conftanti- 
nople, was adored as a queen in the fame city, by grave 
magiftrates, orthodox bifhops, vitlorious generals, and cap¬ 
tive monarchs. The lines of Pope above quoted are referred 
by Warburton to this Theodora in particular; but, as Gibbon 
obferves, it muft require Warburton’s critical telefcope to fee 
this. 

* Age of forty .—Originally the vow of virginity taken 
by the Veftals was perpetual. The firft ten years they learn¬ 
ed the facred rites; the next ten they praftifed thefe; and 
the laft inftrufled their juniors. It was very feldom that 
they availed themfelves of this permilfion to marry; if they 
did, it was thought highly unbecoming. See Dionyfius Ha- 
licarnaiTenfit. 
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fome fay, king Romulus, but according to others 
the Roman people, heirs of her efiefts. On this 
account public facrifice was offered her by the 
Flamen Quirinalis, and a day of the public fefti- 
vals was called after her name. But Sabinus 
Maffurius, in his firft book of Memorials, follow¬ 
ing Ibme hiftorians, fays that Acca Larentia was 
the nurfe of Romulus. This woman, fays he, loft 
one of twplve male children by death j in his 
room Romulus gave himfclf as fon to Acca 
Larenoa, calling himfelf and the other brothers 
Fratres Arvales From this time there was a 
fociety of Fratres Arvales^ twelve in number j of 
which priefthood the diftinftion is a garland of 
corn and white fillets. 

* Fratres Ar<vales,'\ or rather Fratres Amharvales, They 
ofifered facrifice to Ceres and Bacchus, to obtain fertility to 
their lands.**»'Thcy were called Ambarvales, becaufe they 
carried the victim round the fields. See alfo Pliny, Book 1 
Ck a. who relates the fame Aory with his ufual gravity. 


Chap, 
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Chap. VIII. 

Memorable anecdotes of Alexander and Puilius 
Scipio. 

A P PIO N, a Greek, who was called Plifto- 
nices, was a man of agreeable and prompt 
elocution. When celebrating the praifes of king 
Alexander, he forbade, fays he, the wife of a con¬ 
quered enemy, who was a woman of extraordi¬ 
nary beauty, to be introduced to his prefence *, 
that he might not touch her, even with his eyes *. 

A plealant 

* To his preftuce.'\—mOts the contrary, Q;_^Curtius and Juf- 
tin both affirm, that the female relations of Darius were all 
introduced to the prefence of Alexander. 

* Might not touch her, even nvith his Somewhat iimi* 

lar to this is the expreffion of Lear in our Shakelpeare: 

Might I but live to fee thee in my touch, 

I’d fay I’d eyes again. 

Plutarch fays of Alexander, that on feeing the women of 
Perfia, he faid they were aXy*iJo»i{ ois.fta.Tut, griefs of the eyes. 
But Herodotus makes the Perfians ufe this expreffion to 
Amyntas the Macedonian king. See my note at this paf- 
fage of the Greek hillorian. Confult alfo the life of the 
emperor Julian, by the Abbe Bleterie, page 405—6. This 
eccentric charafter, in his laft and fatal expedition againll: 
Perfia, took feme great city by ftorm. The Perfian women 
have ever been celebrated for .their perfonal charms; and 
when his officers expreffed a wiih to prefent him with fome 
C 3 female 
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A plealant queftion may therefore be propofed. 
Who is to be reckoned the more continent, Pub¬ 
lius Africanus the Elder, who having taken Car¬ 
thage, a confiderable city in Spain, reftored 
without violation to her father, a blooming virgin 
of remarkable beauty, the daughter of a noble 
Spaniard, who had been talcen captive and brought 
to him i or Alexander % who refufcd to fee the 
wife and Sifter of king Darius, captured in a 
mighty battle, who had been defcribed to him as 
very beautiful, and forbade them to be brought 
to his prefence?—But let thofe expatiate on both 
thele fubjcfts concerning Alexander and Scipio, 
who have plenty of time, and words and genius 
for the employment. It will be enough for me 

female captives of extraordinary beauty; that he might not 
yield to a paflion which has often triumphed over conquer¬ 
ors, and fometimes over philofophers, he rcfufed to fee 
them. „ 

* Or Alexander .has a great deal to lay on tliis 
fubjeft, at the articles Abderame and Macedonia. Abde- 
rame was a Moorilh general, and by chance of war obtained 
polTefTion of the perfon of a widow lady of furpriling beauty, 
whom he treated with the greateft delicacy and generolity ; 
an aft, fays Bayle, which a Saracen writer would have ex¬ 
tolled beyond the boafted continence of Alexander and Sci¬ 
pio. 1 would not diminilh the praife due to Alexander’s felf- 
denial; but it is related of him, that he was by no means na¬ 
turally of an amorous conilitution.—“ If thou wert pure as 
fnow, thou Ihalt not ’fcape calumny.” Yet of Scipio, Va¬ 
lerius Maximus allb relates, that in his early life he was a li¬ 
bertine.—Solutionis vitae primes adolefcentiae annos egille 
fertur. 


to 
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to relate what is reported by hiftory. It is faid 
of this Scipio, I know not whether truly or 
otherwife, but it is related, that when a young 
man he was not immaculate; and it appears that 
thefe verfes were written by Cn. Nsevius the poet 
againft him: 

“ He who often carried on great affairs with 
glory, whofe exploits yet live and flourifh, who 
alone is renowned among men, was by his father 
led away in his fliirt from his miftrels.” 

I believe that thefe verfes induced Valerius 
Antias to exprefs himfelf concerning the morality 
of Scipio, in contradiiflion to all other writers; 
and to fay, that this captive maid was not reftored 
to her father, as we have faid above, but was de¬ 
tained by Scipio, and ufed by him for hi? amorous 
pleafures. 
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Chap. IX. 

A pajfage from the Annals of L. Pifo, interefling in 
itfelf and agreeably related. 

lE CAUSE the tiling feemed worthy of be¬ 
ing recorded which L. Pifo in his third 
book of Annals affirms, that Cn. Flavius, a curule 
sedile, and fon of Annius, did, and as this is told 

* This chapter is of confiderable importance, as it throws 
much light on ancient hiftory. Upon the fcribes of the an¬ 
cients a volume might eaiily be written; they differed from 
each other confiderably in rank, in the nature of their ein- 
ployments, and their confequent views in the ftate: ge¬ 
nerally fpeaking, they were held in no great ellimation.— 
They might not be admitted into the fenate; and yet it ap¬ 
pears from this chaptef, that they were eligible to high and 
important offices. Cicero calls them an honourable body of 
men, in his fifth oration againft Verres: " Qua; pars operis 

aut opportunitatis in feriba eft.Ordo eft honeftus quis 

negat.” Yet they were often in a fervile condition, and ge¬ 
nerally found among the flaves of the great, diftinguifhed by 
no particular privileges. Their employment in this fituation 
feems to have been that of librarian or fecretary. We learn 
from the chapter before us, that it was ufual for them to 
appear in public with the inftruments of their profeffion.— 
Pliny calls his feribe or fecretary, notarius; « Notarium 
voco—abit—rurfufque revocatur, rurfufque dimittitur.” 

When confidered in a public capacity, their office feems 
to have nearly correfponded with that of our notary public. 

by 
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tjy Pilb with much purity and elegance, I have 
tranfcribed the whole of the paflage. 

" Cn. Flavius was the fon of a freedman, and 
by profeflion a fcribe. He appeared as a candi¬ 
date for the curule sedilelhip at the time of elec¬ 
tion of aediles, and was declared curule asdile by 
his tribe: but the Jedile who held the comitia 
refufed to aceept him, not thinking it right that 
he who had been a fcribe fliould be curule asdile. 
Cn. Flavius, the fon of Annius, is faid to have 
thrown away his tablets, and renounced his pro- 
feffion of fcribe, and he was elefted curule asdile. 
The fame Cn. Flavius, the fon of Annius, is faid 
to have made a vifit to his colleague when fick; 
and having entered into the inner apartment, 
many young noblemen who were fitting there 
treated him contemptuoufly. No one chofe to 
rife. At this Cn. Flavius, the fon of Annius, 
finiled; he diredted his ivory chair to be brought, 
and placed it at the entrance, fo that none of them 
could go out; and all of them reluftantly beheld 
|iim fitting in his chair of office.” 


Chap. 
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Chap. X. 

S/ay of Euclid the Socratic, by whofe example the 
philojopher Taurus ufed to encourage his pupils to 
the earneji Jiudy of philofophy. 

T H E philofopher Taurus, a man in my me¬ 
mory of reputation in the Platonic feft, 
whilft he recommended the ftudy of philofophy 
by many good and pertinent examples, parti¬ 
cularly imprefled on the minds of youth what 
he affirmed to have been frequently done by Eu¬ 
clid the Socratic. 

The Athenians, fays he, had decreed, that if 
any citizen of Megara ‘ fliould be found to have 

fet 


* 0/ Megara ."]—the Comedy of Errors. 

Duke. It hath in folemn fynod been decreed. 

Both by the Syracufans and ourfeivcs. 

To admit no traffic to our adverfe towns.; 

Nay more— 

If any born at Ephefus, be feen 
At any Syracufan marts or fairs. 

Again, if any Syracufan born 
Come to the bay of Ephefus, he dies, 

Megara feparated the territories of Athens from thofe of 
Corinth; it was confequently often involved in the hoilili- 
ties of more powerful neighbours. It was at firft goveni.f 
ed by kings, but Was Anally fubjefted by the Athenian* 

to 
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fet his foot in Athens, that man Ihould fufFer 
death; fo great a hatred did the Athenians en¬ 
tertain for their neighbours of Megara. Then 
Euclid, who was from the fame place % of Me¬ 
gara, and who before refided at Athens, and was 
a hearer of Socrates, after this decree had the 
public fanftion, at evening, as foon as it was dark, 
in a long female garb, and in a cloak of various 
colours, having his head in a hood, lefe his houfe 
at Megara to vifit Socrates at Athens, that at leaft 
during fome portion of the night he might enjoy 
his converfation and inftruftion. Early in the 
morning, difguifed in the fame drefs, he returned 
home, the diftance being fomething more than 
twenty miles. But now, continued he, we lee 
philofophers eagerly running of thcmfelves to the 
doors of young men who are rich, to give their 
leflbns; there they are obliged to fit, fliut up, till 
their pupils ftiall have flept olF the laft night’s 
wine. 

to their power. . The philofopher Euclid, mentioned in tlii* 
chapter, founded at Megara a fchool of philofophy; the 
priliciples which he inculcated had a near refemblance to the 
Platonic difeipline. An anecdote of his amiable dKpofition is 
recorded by Plutarch; His brother was offended with him, 
and exclaimed in a palTion, “ I will die if I have not re¬ 
venge.” “ So will I,” replied Euclid, “ if J do not oblige 
you to love me again.”—-He was fucceeded in his fchool 
by Eubulus of Miletus. 

* From the fame //ace.]—Qui indidem Megaris, in the 
original; this is pointed out by Rutgerfius as .an elegant 
imitation of Greek expreflion, of which many examples are 
found in Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, Terence, and others. 

Chap. 
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Chap. XI. 

Words of ^intus Met elks Numidicus, which it is 
a fleajure to remember y applicable to dignified fta- 
tions and propriety of cendu£l» 

S INCE it is unbecoming to contend in re¬ 
proaches with very profligate men, and to 
retaliate ill words upon thofe who are vulgar and 
impudent, becaufe you are fo long like and equal 
to them, as you ufe and liften to their language; 
as much may be learned from an oration of 
Metellus Numidicus', as from the books and 
precepts of philofophers. Thefe are the words 
of Metellus againft Cn. Manlius a tribune, by 
whom he had been infulted and reproached in 
very abufive terms before the people: 

“ And now, Romans, with refpeft to him, who 
thinks that he increafes his own importance by de¬ 
claring himfelf my enemy, but whom I neither re¬ 
ceive as a friend nor fear as an enemy, I will not 
fay another word againft him. For I think him 

• ^ Metellus.l —^This was Quintus Caecilius Metellus, 
who is often mentioned by Cicero in terms of the higheft 
refpeft. He was an excellent magiftrate, and a firm pa¬ 
triot. The Manlius whom he in this place fo feverely re^ 
probates, was a friend to Catiline, for whofe fervice he raifed 
an army. 


moft 
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mod unworthy of the praifes of good men, nei¬ 
ther is he a proper objeft for the reproaches 
of the goodi for if you name a fellow of this 
defcription at a time when you cannot punifh 
him, you treat him rather with honour than con¬ 
tempt.” 


Chap. XII. 

‘That neither “ teftamenium" as Servius Sulpicius 
thought, nor " facellum,” as Trebatius, are com¬ 
pounded. The former is derived from “ teflatio” 
the latter is a diminutive from “Jacrum." 

S ervius SulpicIus the lawyer, the moft 
learned man of his time, in his fccond book 
“ On denouncing Sacred Rites afferts that 

tejiamentum, 

• Denouncing Sacred heir was obliged to make 
a declaration before the comitia curiata, that he would adopt 
the facred rites which followed the inheritance; and this was 
called, “ detedatio facrorum.” An inheritance not accom¬ 
panied by this is called by Plautus, “ hsereditas fine facris.” 
This expreflion Thornton properly enough, I fuppofe from 
the authority of Feftus, tranflates, “ An eftate without an 
incumbrance.” Particular facrifices belonged to each Ro¬ 
man family, which neceflarily involved a confiderable ex¬ 
pence. 


An 
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teft amentum, though I cannot tell why, is a com¬ 
pound word. He fays it is compounded of tej- 
tatio and mens ; what then lhall we lay of calcea^ 
mentum, or pakidamentum, or pavimentum, or 
timentum, and a thoufand other words which are 
in a limilar manner extended ? Shall we fay that 
all thefe are compound ? A falfe, but neidier an 
inelegant nor prepofterous fignification of mens 
(mind) leems here to have intruded itfelf on Ser- 
vius, or whoever elfe firft made the alfertion. 

Indeed a fimilar and equally pertinent idea 
occurred to C. Trebatius, in his fecond book 

Of Religions.” The facellum is a fmall place 
with an altar, lacred to a deity. He then adds, 

J think facellum is compounded of the two 
words facer and cella, as facra cella'* Thus Tre¬ 
batius wrote; but who knows not that facellum is 
a finale word, not comjiounded oifacer and cellar 
but a diminutive of facrum ? 

An anecdote on this fubjeft is related by Livy, which 
leems to demand a place here. 

The Fabian family were obliged at a certain time to offer 
£Krificc on the Quirinal hill. When the Gauls were in pof- 
feffion of the whole of Rome excejit the Capitol, Caius Fa- 
t>ius Dorfo, in a facred veil, and having the facred utenfils in 
his hand, altonifhed the enemy by his defeending with un¬ 
daunted intrepidity from the Capitoline hill. Without re¬ 
garding their voices, geftures, or menaces, he paffed through 
Aeir ranks, and came to the Quirinal mount. There, hav¬ 
ing with due folemnity offered the facriiice required, he 
again returned, and without moleftation, to his friends; the 
Gauls either venerating his piety, or overcome by his au- 
^ucity. 
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Chap. XIII. 

Of certain queftions difcujfed hy Taurus the fhilqfo* 
fher at his tabky and calledfympftacs 

T H E following was generally done»at Athens 
by thofe who were more particularly inti¬ 
mate wdth the philofopher Tauins. When he 
invited us to his houfe, that we might not come, 
as he faid, entirely free and without paying * any 
thing, we fubfcribed to the fupper not choice bits 
of food, but fome fubtle queftions. Every one 
of us therefore went with his mind prepared to 
propofe fome queftion j and when fupper ended 
converfation began. The queftions propofed 
were not fevere and profound, but rather calcu¬ 
lated to exercife acutenefs j being facetious, tri¬ 
fling, and adapted to Ipirits moderately warmed 

* The literal meaning of this word is drinlc- 

ing together; from whence it came to mean difputations at 
table, Plutarch liaving nine books of Queftions fo called.— 
Such alfq is the work of Athenxus, 

* Without paying.'] — In the original, ajymholi. Thus, in 
Terence, afymbolus ad ccsnam venire, is to come to an enter¬ 
tainment without paying; the word is derived from «, non, 
av, con, and ^»>yM,Jacio. Anciently at every public enter¬ 
tainment each gueft contributed his proportion, which was 
failed his or fymbol. The word, as npw ufed in oiir 

language, bears a very different meaning. 

with 
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with wine. Such, generally, as this ludicrous 
fubtlety, which I lhall mention. It was afkedi 
When a dying man could be faid to die j at the 
time he aftually expired, or when he was on the 
point of expiring ? When a perfnn rifing could 
be faid to rife; when he aftually flood, or when 
he was but juft fitting? He who learned any art, 
at what time he became an artift j when he was 
really one^ or when he was juft not one ? If you 
aflert any one of thefe, you affert what is abfurd 
and ridiculous; yet it will appear more abfurd, if 
you aflert both or allow neither. But when they 
faid that all thefe quibbles were futile and abfurd. 
Do not, interrupted Taurus, defpifc thefe altoge¬ 
ther as a mere trifling Iport. The graveft phi- 
lofophers have enquired ferioufly concerning 
thefe things; and fome have thought that the 
moment of dying was called and indeed really 
was that when life yet remained; others thought 
at this period no lil’e exifted, and they called ac¬ 
tual death that w'hich was the aft of dying. So 
of other flmilar things % they have at different 
times defended different opinions. But our PlatO; 
continued he, afligned this period neither to life 

* Similar things.1 — Thi? delicate point of vibration be- 
t\veen iwo things entirely oppofite, yet clofely approxim-tt- 
ing, is admirably defcribcd in the Ode to Indifference, by 
Mrs. Greville: 

N'.-" peace, nor eafe, that heart can know. 

Which, like the needle true. 

Turns at the touch of joy or woe. 

But turning trembles too. 


nor 
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.hor death j which rule he alfo obfcrved In all other 
difputes of a fimilar nature. For he faw indeed 
a contradiftion each way, and that of two oppo- 
fite things both could not feparately be fupport- 
ed; and that the queftion was of the point of 
coherence betwixt two different things, namely 
life and death. For this reafon he himfelf in¬ 
vented and expreffed another new period as to 
tlie point of contaft, which in a peculiar form of 
words he named “ tju- e^xupw; 9^0-11/ ■’•j” and you 
will find him thus expreffing himfelf in his book 
called Parmenides : “ For this fuddennefs feems 
to exprefs fomething like a tranfition from one to 
another.”—Such were the contributions at the 
table of Taurus, and fuch as he himfelf ufed to fay 
were the contents of his fccond courfe ^ 

* TKt (pvmf.]-—A nature on a fudden, or a fudden 

nature. 

’ Second roa^.]—-The contents of the fecond courfe 
among the Romans were called bellaria, and confilled of fruits 
and confedtionarv. 


VoL. II. 
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Chap. XIV. 

Three reafons ajjigned by philofophers for the punijh-' 
ment of crimes. Why Plato has recorded only 
two of them. 

r 

I T is iifually fiippofed that there are three pro¬ 
per reafons for punifhing crimes; the one, 
■which is called ssfiscna (admonition), or xoAao-if,, 
or when a rebuke is adminiftered for 

the fake of corredion and improvement, that he 
who lias committed an accidental offence, may 
become more regular and attentive. The fecond 
is that, which they who diftinguifh nicely be¬ 
tween thefe terms call (vengeance). This 

mode of noticing an offence takes place when 
die dignity and authority of him againft whom it 
is committed, is to be defended, left the paffing 
by, the crime Ihould give rife to contempt or a 
diminution of refped, therefore they fuppofe this, 
word to fignify the vindication of honour. The 
third mode of punifhment is called by the Greeks 
vx^»Sciyf/.x (example) and is applied when pu¬ 
nifhment is neceffary forthe fake of example, that 
others may be deterred from fimilar offences 
againft the public by the dread of fimilar 
punifhment. Therefore did our anceftors al- 
fo denominate the heavieft and moft impor¬ 
tant 
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tant punifliments, examplesWhen therefore 
fhel-e is either great hope, that he who has 
offended will without punifhment voluntarily 
corredt himfelf, or on the contrary there is no 
hope that he can be amended and correfted, or 
that it is not neceflary to fear any lofs of that 
dignity, againft which he has offended, or the of¬ 
fence is of that kind, the example of which it is 
not neceffiiry to imprefs with particular terror; 
in this cafe, and with refpedl to every fuch of¬ 
fence, there does not feem to exift the neceffity 
of being eager to inflidl punifhment. Thefe 
three modes of vengeance, other philoibphers in 
various places, and our Taurus in the firft book 
of his Commentaries on the Gorgias of Plato, 
has fet down. But Plato himfelf has plainly faid, 
that there only exift two caufes for punifhment. 
The one, which we have firft mentioned, for cor- 
redtion; the other, which we have Ipoken of in 
the third place, to deter by example. Thefe are 
the words of Plato :—“ It is proper for every 
one who is puniflied, by him who punifhes from 
a proper motive, that he Ihould become better 
and receive advantage; or that he fliould be an 
example to others, that others, feeing him fuffcr, 
may from terror be rendered better.” 

In thefe lines it is evident that Plato ufed the 
word Ti/jiwfi* not, as I have before remarked 
fome people have, but in its common and ge* 

I hu5 we fay in Englilh to make an ettanplc of a perfon. 

D ^ neral 
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neral fenfe, for all kinds of punifhment. But 
whether, becaufe he palTed over as too infignifi- 
cant and really contemptible, the inflifting pu- 
nilhment to avenge the injured dignity of manj 
or rather that he omitted it as not being neceflary 
to the queftion he was difcuffing, as he was 
writing of punifhments which were to take place 
not in this life among men, but after death, this I 
leave to others to determine.' 

t 

* The fubjeft of crimes and punifhments is hardly to be 
exhaulled; and in all ages of mankind the graved and 
wifeft philofophers have differed in their opinions and argu¬ 
ments concerning them. The Hate of fociety is conllantly 
changing in all places and at all periods; confequently that 
fyflem which may be wife at one epoch, may alfo be abfurd, 
inconfiftent, and inadequate in another. At one time feverity 
may be indifpcnfably neceffary, at another, mildnefs becomes 
the trueft policy. To recapitulate the fentiments of thofe 
who have gone before us, or indeed of our cotemporaries, 
would be tedious, and perhaps, from my pen, unintercfl- 
ing. 1 am happy to tranferibe a fentence from Seneca 
concerning crimes and punilhments, to which I prefume the 
majority of mankind will without difficulty accede ; it feems 
indeed to ,be the only unexceptionable balls for every code 
of penal laws: “ The end of punifliincnt is cither to make 
him better who is punifhed, or that his example who is pu- 
nilbcd may make others better,; or, lallly, that the bad be¬ 
ing taken away, the good may live in greater fccurity.” 


C A P, 
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Chap. XV. 

Of the ivord quiefco; whether the letter e ought to 
be made long or jhort. 

A FRIEND of mine, a man of ferioiis ftudy, 
and well verfed in the more elegant pur- 
fuits of learning, commonly ufed the word q^ui- 
cjco with the e rtiort. Another friend of mine, 
who was very dextrous in the fubtleties of fcience, 
but too faftidioiis and nice with refpedl to common 
exprefllons, thought that he fpoke barbaroufly; 
faying, that he ought to have pronounced it long, 
and not fiort. He obferved, that qulefcit ought 
to be pronounced as calejcitt nitejcity Jiiipefdty and 
many others of a fimilar kind. He added alfo, 
that quies was pronounced with the e long, and 
not Ihort. But my friend remarked, with his ac- 
cuftomed modefty and moderation, that if the 
Ailii', the Cineri % and the Santra; ’, thought it 
was to be lb pronounced, he would not comply 

jEUus']—is more than once mentioned by Gcllius in 
^erms of refpedt, as a very learned man. 

^ Cinerus .^—I do not find this name in Nonius Marccllus, 
but he is again introduced by Geilius in the i6th book, and 
is mentioned by Macrobius. 

^ Santra-.l —Santra is a name which occurs in Marcellus, 
where he is reprefented as a writer on the antiquity of 
words. 

D 3 


with 
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with their opinion in contradiftion to the univerfal 
ufage of the Latin tongue j nor would he beTo 
particular in his language as to ule harfh and 
untommon expreflions. He alfo wrote upon 
this fubjeft in a kind of mock exercile; and 
demontli-ated that quiefco was not fimilar to 
the words above mentioned, nor derived from 
quies i but that q:dcs was derived from qiii~ 
£jco, and that tiiis word Jiael the manner and the 
origin of the Gi eek word and eo-kci/, which 
is lonice from the verb ifryjJi. He proved 
then, by reafons which were not uninterefting, 
that niiiejco ought not to be pronounceel with the 
c Iona. 


Chap. XVI. 

I'he common -word deprecor applied by the poti 
Catullus in an unujual but not improper manner. 
‘The meaning of this word, with examples from 
ancient writers. 

A CERTAIN perfon, who by an irregular 
and rude fort of exercife, had aflerted 
claims to the reputation of eloquence, but had 
not learned the true ufages of the Latin tongue, 
when we were one evening walking in the Ly¬ 
ceum, 
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ceum, afforded us much mirth and amufement. 
Fo? as the word deprecor was placed with parti-, 
cular judgment in a poem of Catullus, he, not 
knowing this, obferved, that the lines were re¬ 
markably flat, which in my opinion are exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful. They are here added *; 

Lcfbia mi dicit femper male, nec tacet unquam 
Dc me Lefbia; me defpeream nifi amat, 
Quo figno ? quafi non totidem moK deprecor 
illi 

Aflidue ; verum defpeream nifi amo. 

The good man ^ thought tliat deprecor was ufed 

in 

* Here added .'\—I have given in the text the original, as 
it appears in the edition of (ironovius. It ia undoubted!/ 
pointed wrong. It lliould 1.- read thus: 

kelbia mi dicit femper male, nec tacet unquam 
De me : I.elbia me defpeream nifi amat, &c. 

^ friend thus tr.anflatcs the epigram. 

So oft does Lefbia rail upon my name; 

Ah! may I perifh but the maid’s in love, 

1 know it—for 1 feel a kindred flame. 

And equal railings equal fonJnefs prove. 

This is elegant, and fufliciently explanatory of the poet’s 
meaning; but yet there is a point in the original which it has 
not reached. Mr. Wilkes, in his elegant edition of Catullus, 
Ims adopted the reading which I have given above. 'I'hc 
fecond line is fometimes read tlius; 

Dc me defpeream me nifi Lefbia amat. 

* GWBonus homo; which cxprefTion is ufed in 
a fenfe of ridicule or contempt. I'hus, in Englifii, the epi¬ 
thet good is often applied ludicroufly; and we fay, good 

P 4 
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in this paflage, as it is generally applied by the 
vulgar, to fignify, I earneftly pray, entreat, and 
fupplicate, where the prepofitiun de is ufed in- 
tenfivtly. If it were fo, the lines would be in¬ 
animate indeed j but the contrary is the fad. 
For the prepoficion </<?, as i; is doubtful, conveys 
a double meaning in one and the fame word; 
and deprecor is here aj^pllcd by Catullus in the 
fenfc of, I deteft, execiace, put away, and abo¬ 
minate. ft has a didxrent meaning in Cicero’s 
Oration for Sylla; where he fiys, “ Quam mul- 
torum hi" icam a SulLw/r/>mvi/ai-.” Thus in his 
diffuafive from the x\g:'arian law; “ Si quid deli- 
quero, nulla; funt imagines qua; me a vobis de- 
precentur.” 

But it is not Catullus only who has thus ufed 
this word: the books of the ancients are full of 
this f unification of it, from which I have feleded 
one or two examples. Isnnius, in his Erec- 
theus, lias exprefied himfelf not in a very different 
manner from Catullus: 

Q-nhus nunc xrumna mea libertatem paro 
Quibus fervitutem mea miferia deprecor. 

Where it fignifics to ch ive away, to remove either 

man and good fellow, contemptuoufiy. Good man is fomc- 
timos iiicd fynoi'.ynioufly with hmhand. See alfo Cardinal 
Wolfey's famous foliloquy in ShaUfpeare; 

The third day comes a froft, a killing fiofl ; 

And wiien he thinks, good c.ify man! full furely 
His greatnefs is a ripening, nips his root. 

And then he falls as 1 do. 


by 
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by entreaty or by fome other method. The fame 
Ennius alfo, in his Ctefiphon: 

Ego quum meas vitse parcam, letum inimico 
deprecor. 

Cicero in his fixdr book De Republica, has 
thus expreffed himfelf: 

“ Quod quidem eo fuit majus qui quum caufa 
pari collegje eflent, non modo invidia pari non 
crant, fed etiam Claudii invidiam Gracchi caritas 
deprecabatur," 

Tliis alfo means, not that he earneftly intreat- 
ed, but that he, as it were, drove from him, and 
averted envy. Tlius die Greeks, by an affinity 
of expreffion, fay irafaira/**!. In his Oration for 
A. Caecina, Cicero alfo ufes the word again: 

“Quid hi’ic homini facias? nonne concedas 
interdum ut excufatione fummae ftultitia;, fummse 
improbitatis odium deprecetur.” 

So in his fecond Oration againft Verresj 

“Nunc vero quid fatiat Hortenfius? avari- 
tia:ne crimina fj-ugalitates laudibus deprecetiir? an 
homincm flagitiofiffimum, libidinofiffimum ne- 
quiflimumquc defendet ?” 

Thus Catullus lays, that he docs the lame as 
Lelbia; that he publicly fpake ill of her, that he 
'Icorned, defpifed, and conllantly detefted her, and 
yet that he paffionately loved her. 


Chap, 
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Chap. XVII. 

Who JirJl inftituted fuUk lilraries ‘The number 
of books dep:filed in pub 'ic libraries at Athens be¬ 
fore the Perfian mvafion, 

P I SIS T R AT U S the tyrant is faid to have 
been the firft who fupplied books of the li¬ 
beral fciences at Athens for public ufe. After¬ 
wards the Athenians themfelves, with great care 
and pains, increafed their number; but all this mul- 
tiriKle of books, Xerxes, when he obtained pof- 
feUion of Athens, and burned the whole of the 
city except the citadel, feized and carried away 

• Public iibrcirics .']—That Pififtratus ivas the firft who col- 
lefted book:, feems generally allowed by ancient writers. 
Before the.Theban and Trojan wars wc mull not look even 
for books, much Icfs for colledions of books. It is fingular 
that Pythagoras forbade his difeiphs to commit any thing 
to writing, with an exception, 1 believe, in favour of thofe 
who purfued mathematical ftudics. 

In Greece were fevcral famous libraries. Clcarchus, who 
was a follower of Plato, founded a magnificent one in Ile- 
raelea. There was one in the illand of Cnidos. The books 
of Atii ns were by Sylla ren.oved to Rome. 'I'hc public 
libraries of tire Romans W'crc filled with books, not of mif- 
ccilaneous literature, but tvere rather political and facred 
colledions, confilling c,f what regarded their laws and the 
ceremonies of their religion. Their private libraries were 
very fplendid and ni.ngnificcnt, as 1 have clfewhere de- 
feribed. 


to 
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to Perfia. But king Seleucus, who was called 
Nicanor, many years afterwards, was careful that 
all of them fljould be again carried back to 
Athens. 

A prodigious number of books were in fiicceed- 
ing times collcfted by the Ptolemies * in Egypt, 
to the amount of near feven hundred thoufand 
volumes. But in the firll Alexandrine war the 
whole library, during the plunder of the city, was 
deftroyed by fire, not by any concerted defign, 
but accidentally by the auxiliary foldiers. 

' The Ptolcmies ,'\—The Egyptian library was began by 
i’tolcmy Pliiladelphus. It is worth relating of this prince, 
that when the Athenians were in great difti'-fs from a fa¬ 
mine, he refufed to f'urnilh them with provifions till they 
Ihould firfl: prefent him with the original works of their three 
celebrated tragedians. This library was accidentally burned 
by C.x'far’s foldiers, hut it was afterwards reftored by Antony, 
who gave it to Cleopatra. 

Nothing could be more honourable, or perhaps more ufe- 
ful to a nation, than a great national library. It may be 
fail!, that in t’lis country fuch a library would be fupcrfluoiis, 
as there eaift fo many valuable and carious colledlions. This 
is true, but this is not enough,—1 know that many fuch col- 
lettions exill among us, but I objefl that tliey arc not fuifi- 
cieutly eafy of accefs. The ingenuous pride and delicacy 
ot a fcholar, will often make him diflidert of applying for 
books w'herc .alone they are to be had; particularly, which 
is often tlie cafe, when the loan of them is conlidered as a 
great perfonal obligation. • 


CHAP. 
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BOOK VII. 


Chap. I. 

Memorable fa 5 ls of P. Scipio Jfricanus, taken front 
the Annals. 

W HAT has been recorded in Greek hiftory 
of Olympias, wife of king Philip, and 
mother of Alexander, has alfo been related of the 
mother of P. Scipio, firft called Africanus. For 
C. Oppius ', Julius Higinus, and others who 
have xvritten on the life and adtions of Africanus, 
affirm that his mother was for a long time fup- 
pofed to be barren, and that Publius Scipio, to 
whom (he had been married, defpaired of having 
children. Afterwards, when in the abfence of her 
hufband, flie flept alone in her own apartment, 
and ufual bed, an immenfe ferpent ^ was feen to 

repofe 

* C. Opp /W.]—C. Oppius was a biographer, and is quoted 
by Plutarch, Pliny, and others. 

* Immenfe Many exalted charaders Itave wiilied 
to cLculate the opinion, that under the form of ferpents, 
Jupiter or Apollo, or fome other of the deities, were the au¬ 
thors of their being. In imitation of Alexander and Scipio, 

Auguftus 
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repofe near her, which (they who beheld it mak¬ 
ing a great noife, and being much terrified) glided 

away 

Auguftus Cscfar alfo was proud to have it believed, that in 
the fliape of a ferpent Apollo enjoyed his mother Atia.— 
The llory is related at length by Suetonius; where alfo we 
are told, that from the time of her conception there was im- 
prefl'ed on her body a fpot like a ferpent, which prevented 
her from attending the public baths. 

Sidonius Apollinaris thus fpeaks of this circtimftance, as 
it refpefls Auguftus : , 

Magnus Alexander, ncc non Auguftus, habentur 
Concept! ferpente deo. 

Dryden makes a happy ufe of this fabulous origin ol 
Alexander, in his Ode on St. Cecilia’s day ; 

The fong began from Jove, 

Who left his biifsful feats above. 

Such is the power of mighty Love ! 

A dragon’s fiery form belied the god; 

Sublime on radiant fpires he trode. 

When he to fair Olympia prefs’d. 

And while he fought her fnowy bread. 

Then round her flender waift he curl’d. 

And damp’d an image of himfelf.a fovereign of the world; 

See alfo in Milton a beautiful allufion to thefe fables; 

Plealing was his fliape 
And lovely, never fince of ferpent kind 
Lovelier: not thofe that in Illyria chang’d, 
Ilermione and Cadmus, or the god 
In Epidaurus, nor to which transform’d 
Ammonian Jove or Capitoline was leen; 

He with Olympias, this with her who bore 
Scipio, the heighth of Rome. 

The ferpent, among the ancients, was univcrfally con- 
fidered as the fymbol of good fortune. This perhaps is 

enough. 
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away and could not be found. This was related 
by P. Scipio to the augurs; who replied, after 
performing facrifice, that he would have children. 
N ot many days after this ferpent had been feen in 
her bed, the woman began to feel the ufual fymp- 
toms of conception. In the tenth month Ihe 
brought forth; and that Publius Scipio Africa- 
nus was then born, who conquered Hannibal and 
the Carthaginians in Africa, in the fecond Punic 
war. But he was much rather believed to be a 
man of divine merit from his a6tual exploits, than 
from this prodigy. Yet it is not impertinent to 
add, that the writers whom I have mentioned 
above have recorded, that this Scipio Africanus 
did very frequently, at the latter part of the night, 
before break of day, go to the Capitol, and com¬ 
mand the chapel * of Jove to be opened j and that 
there he would remain a long time alone, as if 
confulting with Jupiter concerning the repub- 

enough, to fiiy more would lead to a long difcuffion of fcr* 
pent worfliip as pra£lifed by the Romans, the Greeks, the 
Phoenicians, and the Egyptians. 

^ 7'/.’e chapeL'\ —That is, the interior and more facred part 
of the temple, where the image of the deity was depofited. 
'J'he wordin the original is cellam. Arnobius adverfus Gentes 
ufes cdlulas in the fame manner: Conclavia et cellulas fabri- 
c.ari. 

♦ As if confulting iviiij Jupiier.'\ —Thus alfo Numa Pom- 
pilius, in order to obtain greater influence with the people, 
})ictcndcol to have nightly communication with the nymph 
P.geria. To which tradition Juvenal thus alludes : 

Madidamque Capenam 
Hie ubi nodlurna: Numa conllitucbat amicse. 


He. 
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lie. The porters alfo df the temple were greatly 
aftonifhed, that on his coming to the Capitol 
alone, and at that time, the dogs, who were always 
furious to other people, neither barked at nor 
molcfted him. The many admirable things 
which Scipio faid and did, feemed to ftrengthen 
and confirm the popular opinions concerning him. 
One of which was of this kind: He laid clofe 
fiege to a town in Spain, which was ftfong, well 
protected by its fituation, walls, and troops, and 
had alfo abundance of provifions; there were no 
hopes of his taking it; and on a certain day he 
fate in his camp adminiftering juftice, from a place 
whence the town was vifible at a diftance. Then 
one of the foldiers, whofe caufe was trying, ftand- 
ing near him, afked, as ufual, the day and place 
when his recognizance fhould appear ^; Scipio, 
pointing with his hand to the citadel of the be.* 
fieged town, “ After two days,” fays he, " they 
lhall appear yonderand fo it happened. On 
the third day from the time when he ordered the 
furcties to appear ihc town was taken j and on 
that very day he adminiihered juftice in the cita¬ 
del of the place. 

* Recognizance Jhould appear:\— On ti'.e explanation of the 
legal terms here uled by Cicilius, conlu't Ifeineccius, page 
j92- 


Chap, 
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Chap. II.* 

Shameful error of C.rfellius Vindex, found in the hook 
which he called “ Ancient Readings.’* 

W E Jfind a dilgraccful iniftake in thefe very 
celebrated Commentaries of Ancient 
Readings of Caefellius Vindex, a man who was in¬ 
deed very accurate in moft inftances j which error 
has efcaped many, although, in order to repre¬ 
hend Ca;fellius, various things are calumnioufly 
hunted out*. Caefellius has written, that En¬ 
nius 

* The argument of this chapter has been objefted to by 
feme, as a proof of great vanity and oftentation on the part 
of Gellius. H. Stephens undertakes his defence; which, if 
any defence were neceflary, will be found fuilicient and fa- 
tisfaftory. This vindication of Gellius by Stephens is 
written againft Ludovicus Vives in particular. 

Gellius has made out his cafe clearly enough, and proved 
all that he aflerted. We learn from this chapter the neceflity 
of never introducing falfc or partial quotations; by doing 
which truth itfclf may be injured, and the reputation of a 
man of genius difgraccd. 

Concerning Cxfcllius Vindex, confult Book iii. Chap. i6. 

* Calumnioufly huntod out.J —Whoever wiflies to fee tliis 
difingenuous fpirit of criticifro fuccefsfully expofed, with all 
the elFeft of wit and ridicule, will be amply fatished with 
Swift’s digreffion concerning critics in his Talc of a Tub. 
“ The proper employment of a true ancient genuine critic,” 
lays Swift, " ia to travel through this vaft world of writings; 

to 
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nius, in his thirteenth book of Annals, ufed cer in 
the mafcuHne gender. Xhe words of Caelellius 
are here added: " Ennius has ufed tor, as many- 
other words, in the mafculine gender; for in the 
thirteenth book of Annals, he faid cor ; he 
then fubjoins two verfes from Ennius: 

Hannibal audaci cum peftore dehortatur 
Ne bellum faciam; quern crediditefle meum cor?” 

It is Antiochus king of Afia who fays th!s. He 
is furprifed, and in aftonifhment, that Hannibal 
the Carthaginian fhould difeourage him, being 
inclined to make war upon the Romans. But 
Caefellius underflood thefe verfes as if Antiochus 
fliould fay, “ Hannibal advifes me not to carry 
on war; which when he does, what fort of a heart 
does he fuppofe me to have ? How foolifh does he 
fuppofe me to be, defiring to make me believe 

to purfue and Jiunt thefe monftrous faults bred within them. 
To drag out the lurking errors, like Cacus from his den; to 
multiply them like hydra’s heads, and rake them together 
like Augeas’ dung, &c. &c.” Which palfage, by the way, 
bears a remarkable refemblance to one which occurs in a cu¬ 
rious and fcarce little traft, De Charlataneria Eruditorum. 

“ Prima nobis prodeat grammaticorum ac criticorum gens 
alpera et ferox, qui cum pueros ad virgam obfequentes ha- 
buere in fcholis nulli eruditorum parcunt et in ipfum orbem 
Romanum Grseciamque univerlamprincipatumquendara am- 
bitiofe fibi vindicent. Sive enim Grxeus, five Latinus 15m- 
plex preponatur, non tarn id agunt ut feite et appofite difta 
evolvant ac nitori fuo reddant, quam ut nodum quxrant in 
feirpo at ad manuferiptos codices confugkint, variafque lec- 
tiones, nullo habito delediu cumulent; turn vero urcre, fecarv 
et nihil a virgula cenforia intadlum rclinquere.” 

VoL. li. E 
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this!” Thus C^fellius: but the meaning of Ei»- 
nius is very different} for there are not two 
but three verfes belonging to this aflertion of 
Enni'.iS; the third of which Caefellius has not re¬ 
garded : 

Hannibal audaci cum pedlore dc me hortatur 

Ne bellum faciam : quem credidit effe meum 
cor 

Suafcrem fummum et ftudiofum robore belli. 

The fenfe and order of thefe words I believe to 
be this ; “ Hannibal, that moft bold and valianr 
man, whom I believed (for that is the nneaning of 
cerntaan aed'tdit-, as if In, had faid,whom I, foolifh 
man, believed) to be a great advifer to war, dif- 
fuades and forbids me to make war.” But pro¬ 
bably Caefellius, from this negligent difpofition of 
the words, read it quem coKy giving to quem an 
acute accent, as if it referred to cer, and not to 
Hannibal. But it does not efcape me, if any 
fhould be fo ftupid, that the ccr of Ctefellius may 
be defended as mafculine, by reading the third 
verfe feparately and unconnedled.—^As if Anti- 
ochus were to exclaim, in a broken and abrupt 
mode of cxpreffion, fummum JuaJorem I But they 
who fay this are unworthy of reply. 


Chap. 
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Chap. III. 

Cenjure of TuUius firo, Cicero*s freedman, on 9> 
Jpeech of Marcus Cato, delivered in the fenate for 
the Rhodians, fhe anfwer which I have made 
to that cenfure. 

T he city of Rhodes * was celebrated for the 
convenience of its infular fituation, the fplen- 
dour of its works, its knowledge of navigation, 

‘ The city of Rhodesf ^—In my notes to Herodotus I have 
fpokcn at feme length concerning the Rhodians, explaining 
tlieir policy and their power.—The Englifh reader may per¬ 
haps recciv'e fome benefit from confulting the place, Vol. 
in. page 260. The cololTus of Rhodes is memorable as one 
of the feven wonders of the world, and notorious to every 
fchool-boy. Some few j.articulars concerning Rhodes, omit¬ 
ted in the note to which I allude, may not be unacceptable 
here. Cicero, in his Oration pro lege Manilia, tellifies that, 
even within his remembrance, the Rhodians retained their 
national glory, and their naval Ikill. Confult alfo the four¬ 
teenth book of Strabo, who fpeaks of the Rhodians in terms 
of the higheft commendation. According to Suidas, the 
Rhodians, from this circumftance of theircoloflus, were nam¬ 
ed Colaffaeis: there were other coloffi celebrated in ancient 
hiftory ; but this of Rhodes was far the moft dillinguiflied.—■ 
Learned men are not agreed about the etymology of the 
word Coloflus. Some fay it was fo named from Coletus, an 
artift of Rhodes, who conftrufted this famous work: neither 
are writers better agreed about its height; it was probably 
of the height of about one hundred and twenty feet. Pliny 
fays it was made by one Chares of Lindus, Book 34. chap. 7. 

E 2 and 
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and naval viftories. This city, though a friend 
and ally to the Roman people, was in friendftiip 
alfo with Perfes, fon of Philip king of Macedon, 
who was at war with Rome. The Rhodians 
endeavoured, by frequent embaflies to Rome, to 
heal the difference betwixt them. But as this 
pacification could not be accomplifhed, addrelfes 
were often made by many Rhodians in their pub¬ 
lic affemhlies, that if peace were not obtained, the 
Rhodians fhould aflift the king againft the Ro¬ 
mans, though no public decree was pafled on this 
matter. But when Perfes was conquered and 
taken prifoner % tlie Rhodians were in great a- 
larm, Irom the many things which had been done 
and faid in their popular afiemblies j and they 
fent ambaffadors to Rome, who might palliate 
the temerity of fome of their citizens, and clear 
them, as a body, from all imputation on their fi- 

* Prl/oner .']—In their treatment of tliis prince, the Ro¬ 
mans by no means lliewed their accullomed magnanimity. 
He was dragged in chains along the llreets of Rome, to 
grace, or rather to difgrace the tiiumph of his conqueror. 
After repeated experience of the moll fevere and cruel treat¬ 
ment, he was permitted to expire in prifon.—His eldcll fon, 
Alexander, was compelled to follow the mean occupation of a 
carpenter for a livelihood. He lived, however, to triumph 
fo far over his ill fortune, as to obtain an honourable office 
in the Roman fenate. The hiftory of kings and princes 
who, like Perfes, fell from their high ellates to the abyfs of 
mifery, affords an ufcful but melancholy leffon.—See this 
fubjeft of the vanity of human wiffies happily illullrated by 
Juvenal, in his tenth fatire, and by Dr. Jolmfon in his imi¬ 
tation of that poem. 
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delity. When the ambafladors came to Rome, 
and were admitted into the fenate, and, after 
fpeaking in fupplicatory terms, had again depart¬ 
ed, the queftion began to be put; and when part 
of the fenate complained of the Rhodians, and 
affirmed them to be ill-intentioned, and thought 
that war fhould be dcLi.ucd agaiidl them, M. 
Cato arofe : He throughout aflerttd, that a’lies 
fo excellent and faithful, upon the plpndei ai.d 
pofleffion of whofe riches, not a few of the prin¬ 
cipal men were earncftly refolved, fliould l;e pro- 
teded and preferved. He made that famous 
oration, which is feparately preferved, and is in- 
feribed “ Pro Rhodienfibus,” and which is in 
the fifth book of Origins. Tiro Tullius, the 
freedman of M. Cicero, was a man of an ele¬ 
gant mind, and by no means ignorant of an¬ 
cient literature. He was, from an early age, li¬ 
berally inftruded, and employed by Cicero him- 
feif as an affiftant and companion in his fbudies. 
But indeed he prefumed farther than might be 
tolerated or forgiven. He wrote a letter to Qj^ 
Axius ’, the friend of his patron, with too great 
boldnefs and warmth, in which he feemed to 
himfelf to have criticifed this oration for the Rho-. 
dians with extreme acutenefs and fubtlety of 
judgment. From this epiftle I may perhaps be 
allowed to examine feme of his animadverfions, 
reprehending indeed Tiro with greater propri- 


* For Axius fome would in this place read Atticus. 
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ety,than he on this OGcafionobferved towards Cato. 
The fault he firft found was, that Cato ignorant¬ 
ly and abfurdly, in his exordium, ufed a flylc of 
too much infolence, feverity, and reproach, when 
he declared himfelf afraid, left the fenate, from 
the joy and exultation of their fuccefles, being un¬ 
hinged in their minds, fliould aft unwifely, and 
prove themfelves but ill qualified properly to 
comprehend and deliberate. He remarks, “ That 
patrons, at the beginning, who plead for the ac- 
cufed, ought to footh and conciliate the judges i 
and that, keeping their minds on the ftretch of 
fuljjenfe and expeftation, they Ihould footh them 
by modeft and complimentary expreflions, and 
not irritate them by infolent and imperious me¬ 
naces.” He then added the exordium, which 
was this: 

“ I know that with moft men, happy, af¬ 
fluent, and profperous affairs will ufually elevate 
the mind, and increafe and promote their pride 
and ferocityit is therefore of great concern 

♦ Ferodfj.] See this fentiment expreffed with great force 
by ] uvenai, in his {ketch of the charafter of Sejanus. The 
paflage to which I allude it is not impolfible but Gray might 
. have in mind when he wrote his Ode on the Profpeft of Eton 
College- 

Ambition this lhall teach to rife. 

Then whirl the wretch from high. 

To bitter fcorn a facrifice. 

And grinning infamy. 

Confult alfo our Shakefpearc’s defeription of the charafler 
ofWolfey. 


with 
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with me, as this matter has fucceeded fo fbrtu-i 
nately, left any thing adverfe happen in our con- 
fultation, to allay our good fortune; and that this 
our exultation may not become too extravagant. 
Adverfe affairs check themfelves^ and teach 
what is neceflary to be donej thofe which are 
profperous are apt, from the joy of them, to 
thruft people afide from wife confultation and 
comprehenfion. I therefore the more ftsenuoufly 
advife that this matter be deferred for fome days, 
till, from fuch excefs of joy, we again become 
maftcrs of ourfelves.” Of what Cato next fays, 
he affirms: 

** That they are a confeffion, not a defence j 
nor are they a removal or transferring of the 
crime, but a participation of it with many others, 
which has nothing to do with juftification. More¬ 
over,” continues he, “ he acknowledges, that the 
Rhodians, who were accufed of favouring and 
wiffiing well to the king, in oppolition to the Ro¬ 
mans, were impelled to thefe fentiments by views 
of intereft} left the Romans, by the cpnqueR of 
king Perfes, Ihould be elated to an extravagant 
degree of pride and infolenCe.” PJe quotes the 
words themlelves, which I fubjoin j ** I indeed 
muft confefs that die Rhodians did not wifh us 

• Check them/el’ves.'] In the original it is “ domant fe,” 
literally tame themfelves; thus Gray calls adverfity the 
tamer of the human breaft. 

Yol.. II, E 4. t^ 
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to fight as we have fought, nor that we fhould 
overcome king Perfesj but I think alfo that 
many people and nations wiflied the fame j and 
I do not know whether fome of them might not 
be averfe to our fucccfs, not from a dcfire to fee 
us difgraccd, but bc'caufe they apprehended that 
if there was no one whom we feared, and we had 
no limits to our will, they muft then be under our 
foie dominion, and in fervitude to us. I believe 
they were of this opinion, from a regard to their 
own liberty; nor did the Rhodians ever pub¬ 
licly affift Perfes. Rtfieft with how iriuch greater 
circiimfpedion we adt in our pi ivate chai afters, 
one among another. Each of us, if we think that 
any thing is imagined againfl our interefi, i ppofe 
it w'ith all our force, that it may not take eircct; 
but this people neverthelcfs fubmitred.” 

With refpeft to his cenfure of the introduction. 
Tiro ought to have known that tlic Rhodians 
were defended by Ca‘o in the charafterof a fenator, 
of a man of cunfular and cenforial dignity, advif- 
ing what he deemed beft for the public, not mere¬ 
ly as a patron^ pleading the caufe of the accufed. 
One kind of exordium is pn-per to thofe who de¬ 
fend the accufed before judges, wifhing,by all poffi-. 

» Not merely as a fatron.'\ The good fenfe of this reply 
will (trike the (lighted obferver, and fully anfwers the ob- 
jeetion and cavil of Tiro, 
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ble means, to excite humanity and compaflion; 
and another when the fenate is confulted concern¬ 
ing the commonwealth, by a man of fuperior au¬ 
thority, indignant at the moft unjuft fentiments 
of fome, and with great ferioufnefs and weight 
exprefling his zeal for the public advantage, and 
his concern for the fafcty of their allies. It is 
properly and ufefuUy prefcribed in the fchools of 
rhetoricians, that judges who fit upon ilie lives 
of ftrangers, in a caufe not at all relating to them- 
felves, and from which no rifle, no emolument is 
to enfue to them, except the office of paffing 
judgment, are to be foothed and conciliated to a 
mild and favourable opinion, and to the preferva- 
tion of thofe who are accufed before them. But 
when the common dignity, honour, and advan¬ 
tage of a nation is involved, and on this account 
advice is to be given, what ftiall be done hereaf¬ 
ter, or whether the prefent proceedings lhall not 
be deferred j then he who undertakes to render 
his hearers favourable and merciful, in exordiums 
of this kind, does no good, and ufes expreflions 
not neceflary for the purpofe. The common 
intereft and the common danger already prepare 
them to hearken to advice, and they are inclined 
of themfelvcs to require a benevolent Ipirit in 
him who gives it. But when he fays tliat Cato 
allows that the Rhodians were unwilling that they 
Ihould have fought as they had fought, and that 
king Perfes fhould be conquered by the Roman 
people i when he affirmed tliat thefe were the 

fentiments 
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fentiments not of the Rhodians only, but of many- 
other nations, but that this availed nothing to 
juftify or extenuate their crime. Tiro is, in the 
firft inftance, guilty of a great falfhood. He 
gives the words of Cato, and calumniates him for 
words totally different. For Cato does not con- 
fefs that the Rhodians were averfe to the vidlory 
of the Roman people; but he confelTed that he 
believed them to be fo, which, doubtlefs, was an 
avowal of what he himfelf thought, and not an 
acknowledgment of the crime of the Rhodians. 
In which thing, it is my opinion, he is not only 
not to be cenfured, but worthy of praife and admi¬ 
ration, fince he feemed to give his opinion againft 
the Rhodians frankly and confcientioufly, and by 
obtaining confidence to his candour, foftened and 
conciliated what appeared to be hoftilc. They 
ought, therefore, from the reafon of the thing, to 
be more dear and acceptable to the Roman peo¬ 
ple, who, when they miglit have been ufeful to 
the king, and defircu to be fo, yet adlually con- 
tibuted nothing to his affiftance. He afterwards 
adds thefe words from the fame oration: “ Shall 
we then fuddenly forego thefe fo great benefits, 
this valuable friendilnp, voluntarily and irregular¬ 
ly ? and what we fay they were inclined to do, 
lhall we make hafte to do before them ?” This 
cnthymeme *, he fays. Is mean and vicious. For 
it may be replied, certainly we will anticipate 

® This enthymeme.'\ This in logic is an argument confift< 
iugof twopropofitioiis, the antecedent, and its confequence. 

3 them. 
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them, for if we do not, we fhall be opprefled, 
and Ihall fall into thofe fnares againft which wc 
omitted to take previous caution. Lucilius, he 
adds, properly imputes this fault to the poet 
Euripides, becaufe, when king Polyphontes faid 
that he had killed his brother, becaufe his bro¬ 
ther had previoufly concerted his death, Mcrope, 
his brother’s wife, reproved him in thefe lines; 

If,*as thou fay’ft®, my hu/band meant to flay 
thee. 

Yet art thou bound to flieathe thy vengeful 
blade 

Until that time arrive when he refolv’d 

To have accomplilhed his inhuman purpofe. 

But this, he remarks, is full of abfurdity, to wifli to 
do any thing with that defign and purpofe, that 
indeed you may never accomplilh what you in¬ 
tend. But indeed Tiro did not refleft that in all 
kinds of precaution, the fame rule did not apply j 
and that the bufinefs and duties of human life, with 
refpeft to anticipation, delay, revenge, or caution, 
did not refcmble the battles of gladiators j for the 
fortune of gladiators prepared to engage, was of 
this kind, cither to kill if they fhouki conquer, 
or to die if they Ihould yield But the life of 

men 

® If, as thou /ay'Ji,'\ I have given the vcrfion of Mr. Wod- 
hull. 

Shouldyield.'\ The prefervation of a conquered gladia¬ 
tor did not depend upon his adverfary, but on the caprice of 
tlie ipeftators, and was determined by a motion of the thumb. 

When 
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men is not circumfcribed by fuch unjuft or infu- 
pcrable neceffity, that you ought firft to commit 
an injury, left, by notfo doing, you fliould endure 
it So far was it from tlie humanity of the Ro¬ 
man people to anticipate, that they often negleift- 
ed to avenge injuries committed againft chem- 
fclves. He afterwards aflerts, that in this oration 
Cato has ufed arguments both difingenuous and 
too audacious, not at all proper for fiic!> a man 
as he was, but full of art and deceit, refanbling 
the fallaqies of Greek fophifts. For when, 
fays he, it was objefted to the Rhodians that they 
■wifhed to make war on the Roman people, he 
did not pretend to deny it, but he required that 
it Ihould be forgiven, becaufe they had not done 
it, although they greatly dcfired it: that he had 
alfo introduced what the logicians call tfagoge'^y 
which is indeed both infidious and fophiftical, not 
ib much calculated for truth as for cavil, endea¬ 
vouring to enforce and confirm by fallacious ex¬ 
amples, that no one who wifhed to do ill could 
juftly be punilhed, unlefs he had aftually done 

When the gladiator was overcome he lowered his arms; if 
the fpeftators wifhed his life to be faved, pollicem premebaut, 
they turned down their thumbs; if they wifhed hint to be put 
to death, pollicem vert'-bant, they turned up their iliumbs. 

" Endure tV.] This is a generous and noble fentiment, and 
worthy the more pure and chaftened fpirit of the gofpel. 

** Epagoge.'l That is, a comparifon of things or argu- 
ments refembling each other. 


that 
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that which he wilhed to do The words of 
Cato in this oration are thefe; 

“ He who fpeaks with greateft acrimony againll 
them, fays this, diat they defired to become ene¬ 
mies. And who is there among us, who as far 
as he himfelf is concerned, would think it rig^t 
that any one fhould fuffer {lunifliment becaule it 
was proved that he defired to do ill ? No one, i 
believe, for, as far as relates to mylelf, I certainly 
would not.” Then a little afterwards he adds, 
“ And I would afk, where is the law fo fevere as 
to aflert, if any one fhall defire to do this, let 
him be fined a thoufand fefierccs ? If any one 
fliall wifii to have more than five hundred acres, 
let him be fined as ir.uch : if any one fliall wifh 
to have a greater number of cattle, let him be 
fined as much; but w€ all of us wifli to have 
more than we already poffefs''^, and do fo with im¬ 
punity.” Afterwards he adds, “ But if it be not jufl 
that honour fltould be given to him who fays he w'ifli- 
ed to do well, but really did not, fiiail it be injuri¬ 
ous to the K hodians, not that they at; ed ill, but that 
it is reported of them that they wiflietl to do ill ?” 

’’ IFijJ.ctl to dc.'\ Such, however, is ilie fublime mcnility 
of the gofpcl, which fays of him who looketh with concu- 
pilcence on the v/ife of ar.o:h?r, that he hath already flominit- 
ted the aft of .adultery in his iicari. 

Already There are indeed very few who do not 

occaiionally indulge a wifli like this exprefied by iioracc; 

Oh fi angulu, ille 

Proximus accedet qui nun; der.onuat agellum. 


By 
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B7 fuch arguments Tiro Tullius affirms that 
Cato ftrenuoiifly contended that the Rhodians 
fhould not be punifhed, becaufe, though they de- 
firedto become the enemies of the Roman people, 
they really did nor. It cannot, he allows, be con- 
teftcd, that die fa£ts were by no means parallel, 
to defire to have more than five hundred acres, 
which by a decree of the people was forbidden to 
colonifts, ^ and to defire to make an unjuft and 
impious war on the Roman people; nor could 
it be denied that the one was dcfcrving of reward, 
the other of punilhment. Services, fays he, 
which are promifed ought to be waited for, and 
certainly ought not to be rewarded till they are 
performed. But it is right to guard againft im¬ 
pending Injuries, rather than expeft them. It is 
the height of folly, he obferves, not to meet con¬ 
certed injuries, but to wait and expeft them ; but 
when they are perpetrated and endured, then 
finally, when, being done they cannot be hinder¬ 
ed, to punifii them. Thefe are the cold and in- 
fignificant objeftions which Tiro has brought a- 
gainft Cato. But Cato iias not inn oduced this 
epagoge naked, folitary, and defencelefs, but he 
has ftrengthened it by various means, and fup- 
ported it by many argumejits; and becaufe he 
confulted not more fjr the Rhodians than for 
the commonwealth, he deemed nothing bafe that 
he faid and did in this matter, as he attempted to 
obtain the prefer vation of allies by every kind of 
Opinion ; and iirft he not unllcilfully accoinplifii- 

ed 
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ed this, which is neither forbidden by the law of 
nations nor the law of nature, but by the influence 
of Jaws ifTued to remedy any evil, or to obtain 
time, fuch as the number of cattle, the limits pre- 
feribed to land, and other fimilar things j in which 
things, w'hat is forbidden by the law to be done, 
may not, according to the law, be done j but to 
clcfift to do this, if it be poffible, is notdiflionour- 
abie. And thefe things he infenfibly rfrompared 
and confounded with that which by itlelf it is not 
honed either to do or wifli to do; tlif ri finally, 
led the unfuitablenefs of the comparifon Ihould 
be (/bvit aus, he drcngdicns it by various modes of 
dcft PiCc; nor does he ^ivc much importance to the 
tiiiling but thoiou '.hly fifted cenfures of the will 
in things forbidden ; which, in philolbphic cafes, 
are matters of difpute; but he exerts his whole 
force in this alone, that the caufe of the Rhodians, 
whofc friendfliip it was the intcrefl; of the republic 
to retain, fhould be confidered either as juft, or at 
Icaft fliould be forgiven j in the mean time he 
affirms, that the Rhodians neither made war, nor 
defired to do fo. He alledges alfo, that fa£ts alone 
ought to be weighed and judged, t'ut that the 
mere inclination, unfupported by any adt, was 
neither obnoxious to the law's, nor to punifhment. 
Sometimes, indeed, he feemingly concedes that 
they had offended, and he implores tlrcir pardon, 
and teaches that forgivenefs is elil ntial to human 
affairs. If they fliould i efufe this pardon, he alarms 
them with fears of tumults in the commonwealth: 
pn the contrary, if they Ihould grant this paidon, 
yoL. n, E 8 be 
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he (hews them that the magnanimity of the Ro^ 
man people would be preferved. The imputation 
of pride, which at this time, among other things, 
was in the fenate objefted to the Rhodians, he 
turns off, and eludes by an admirable and almoft 
divine mode of reply.—We will add the words of 
Cato, fince Tiro has omitted thern: 

They fay that the Rhodians are haughty j an 
imputation 1 would defire to avert from me and 
from my children. Let them be proud j what is 
that to us ? fliall we be angry that aqy are proud¬ 
er than ourfelves ?” 

Nothing pofTibly could be introduced with more 
dignity and ftrength than this apoflrophe againft 
the haughtieft of mankind, who, loving pride in 
themfelves, reprobated it in others. We may alfo 
obferve in the wliole of Cato’s oration, that all the 
aids and implements of the rhetorical difcipline 
were brought fomards, but by no means as in mock 
fights ', or in thofc carried on for amufement and 
pleafure; the matter, I fay, was not agitated with 
an exceflive degree of refinement, difcrimination, 
and order, but as it were in a doubtful engage¬ 
ment, when the troops being fcattered, it is in va¬ 
rious places fought with doubtful fortune. So in 
this caufe, when the pride of the Rhodians had 
notorioufly provoked univerfal hatred and envy, 
he ufod promifcuoufly every mode of proteftion 
and defence. Sometimes he commends them 

* Moei Simulachris prsliorum. Thus in Virgi!: 

Bellii^ue cient firairluclira fub armts. 


as 
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as having the greateft merit, fometimes he ex¬ 
culpates them as innocent, though he reprehends 
them for a lavilh wafte of their wealth and for- 
tune#. Again he attempts to extenuate what they 
had done, as if they had really done wrong, then 
he points out their natural claims on the republic; 
finally, he reminds them of the clemency and 
generofity of their anceftors, and of the common 
good. All which things, if they coulc4 have been 
introduced with more perfpicuity, method, and 
harmony, certainly could not have besn faid with 
more ftrength and energy. Tiro Tullius has 
therefore afted an unjuft part, having fingled out 
from the various qualities of fo rich an oration, 
happily connedled with each other, a fmall and 
naked portion, as an objedl of his fatire; as if 
it were unworthy M. Cato to aflert that the rtaere 
propenfity to faults not actually perpetrated ought 
not to be puniftied; but whoever will take in 
hand the entire oration of Cato, and carefully 
examine and perufe the letter of Tiro to Axius, 
will be able to form a more corredl and fatis- 
fadtory judgment of the reply which I have made 
to Tullius Tiro. He will thus be enabled more 
accurately and more perfedlly to correfl and ap¬ 
prove what I have advanced. 


VoL. II. 


F 


Chap. 
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Chap. IV. 


IVhat fort of Jervants thofe ivere that CecUus Sa- 
hims, the CiviUayiifays were ex^ojed to fate with 
caps on^he reafon of this. What Jlaves 
were anciently fold, “ fub corona,” and the 
meaning of this phrafe. 


C JEIAU S S ABINUS, the Civilian,has record¬ 
ed that certain flaves were ufed to be expofed 
to fale, with caps upon their heads, and the feller 
offuch flaves did not anfwer for them.—The reafon 

of 


* Iftih rap .]—The explanation of this i s attended 
with fome fmall difficulty.—Pilcus, or the Cap, was the em¬ 
blem of liberty, and we learn from Livy and Plautus, that 
when flaves were m.ade free they were terrrjed Pileati.—Shaves 
in general, when fold, had their heads bare. Were thefe 
flaves then, for whom the feller was not refponfiblc, of a 
higher order, as being entitled to this diftinftion ? To me ir 
feems probable that thej were. When a flave was made 
free, his head was fhaved, and he wore the cap of freedom. 
Thus Sofia fays in Plautus i 

So fhall I direftly 

Cover my fhorn crown with the cap of freedom. 

Thofe alfo v/crc called Servi Pileati, who preceded the fune¬ 
ral of their mailers. If any perfon in his will gave liber¬ 
ty to any of his flaves, they immediately fliavcd their crowns 
and walked in proceffion as freemen, with caps on their heads, 
before the funeral proceffion of their matter. Slaves made 
free were called flaves ad pileum vocati, called to the cap. 
It will be fecn tliat my opinion on this fubjea is different from 

Vhaf 
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of which, according to him, was, that flaves of this 
defcription ought fo to be marked whilft on file, 
that the buyers could not be miftaken or deceived, 
nor could the laW of fale be perplexed. But it 
was immediately obvious what kind of flaves they 
were. “ Thus,” fays he, anciently, flaves taken 
in war were brought forth wearing garlands, and 
therefore were f^id to be fold fub corona. For 
as this garland was a fign of captives being fold, 
fo the cap indicated that flaves of that kind were 
to be fold, concerning whom the feller did not 
make himfelf refponfible to the purchafer.” 

But there is another explanation of this, why cap¬ 
tives were faid to be fold “ fub corona,’* becaufe 
foldiers, by way of fecurity, flood round a num¬ 
ber of captives expoled to fale, and this circle of 
foldiers was called corona. But that what I have 
before alledged is nearer the truth, we learn from 
Cato in his book De Re Militari. Thefe are Ca¬ 
to’s words; “ The people on their own account 
Would rather crowned offer llipplication on ac¬ 
count of good fuccefs, than, being crowned, be 
fold from ill fuccefs.” 

that given by Mr. Adams in page 35 of his Roman Anti¬ 
quities. It may not be improper to add, that although the 
cap was an emblem of liberty, the Roman citizens did not 
wear it, they appeared in public with their heads uncovered; 
and therefore it is faid of Julius Cxfar, that he was exceed¬ 
ingly gratified by the permiffion to wear a crow^ of laurel, 
which concealed his baldncfs. 


F 2 
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Chap. V. 

Remarkable ftory of Polus the player 

T here was an aflor in Greece of great 
celebrity, fiiperior to the rfeft in the grace 
and harmony of his voice and aiftion. His name 
it is faid Was Polus, and he afted in the tragedies 
of the more eminent poets, with great knowledge 
and accuracy. This Polus loft by death his 
only and beloved fon. When he had fufficient- 
ly Indulged his natural grief, he returned to his 
employment. Being at this time to act the Elec- 
tra of Sophocles at Athens, it was his part to 
carry an urn as containing the bones of Oreftes. 
The argument of the fable is fo imagined, that 
Eledtra, who is prefumed to carry the relics of her 
brother, laments and commiferates his end, who 
is believed to have died a violent death. Polus 

* The afiors of Greece, and of Athens in particular were 
held in c.xtraordlnaiy eftimatlon. We accordingly find that 
they were occafiunaliy e.mploycd on affairs of ftate, and fent 
on foreign (.mbaffies—Thus we find, that in a folemn em- 
bally fent from Athrns to Philip of Maccdon, there 
were players, and that he dilHnguiflied thefe with particular 
marks of*kindnefs. On the Grecian theatre as well as on 
tlie Roman, the parts of women were performed by men, 
w t ruifoni alfo prevailed in tire earlier periods of the Eng- 
Ufli ftage. 

tbercfore» 
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therefore, clad in the mourning habit of Eleftra, 
took from the tomb the bones and urn of his fon, 
and as if embracing Oreftes, filled the place, not 
with the image and imitation, but with the fighs 
and lamentations of unfeigned forrow. There¬ 
fore, when a fable feemed to be reprefented, real 
grief was diljplayed. 


Chap. VI. 

What Ariftotk ‘wrote on the natural defeSl of fome 
of the fenfes '. 

O F the five fenfes which nature has given to 
animals, fight, hearing, tafte, touch, and fmell, 
called by the Greeks a«r6»!<r£tc, fome animals want 
one, fome another, and are naturally produced 
either without fight, fmell, or hearing. But 
Ariftotle affirms that no aninaal is born without 

* Gellius is here guilty of a little lapfe of memory.—This 
quotation from Ariftotle is not found in his tradl on Memory, 
but in his treatife on Sleep and Watchfulnefs. Nature is 
very provident and very bountiful, for fuch animals as are 
defedtive in any particular fenfe, are notorioufly excellent is 
thofe wJtich they polTefs.—We may truly lay with Pope: 

Whether with reafon or with inftindl bleft, 

J 5 .now all enjoy the power which fuits them beft. 

F 3 the 
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the fenfe of tafte or touch. The words from his 
book, On Memory,” are thele; Except the 
imperfedl animajs, all have touch and tafte.” 


Chap, VII, 

Whether the word affatim Jhould be ■pronounced 
like aSmodum, with the acute accent on the firjl 
Jyllahle -yAth certain ohjervations on other words^ 
not without their ingenuity, 

T H E poet Annianusbefides his other agree¬ 
able accoinplilhments, was very well {killed 
in ancient literature and verbal criticifm ; he con- 
verfed allb with a remarkable and learned grace- 
fulnefs. He pronounced affatim as admodunty with 
the firft not the middle fyllable accented, and his 
opinion was that the ancients fo proiiounctd it. He 
fays that in his hearing Probus, the grammarian, 
thus read thefe vexfes in the Ciftellaria of Plau¬ 
tus : 

* This pctfpn’s na^ie again occurs in Book 

ix. c. lo. 


Potin 
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Potin * es tu homo facinus facere ftrenuum, 
Aliorum eft afFatim qui faciant. Sane ego 
Me volo fbrteai perhiberier virum. 

The reafon of this accent he affirmed was, that^^- 
tim was not two diftindt parts offpeech, but both 
parts were united in one word, as in this which 
we call emdverjum, he thought the fecond fyllable 
ought to be made acute, becaufe it was one and 
not two parts of fpeech, and that in Tefence thefe 
two verfes ought to be read thus. 

In quo ’ hiEc difeebat ludo, exadverfum loco 
Tonftrina erat qusdara. 

He added ajfo, that the prepofition ad was accented 
when it was ufed as we fay intenfively, as adfahre^ 

® Potin.'] —This fragment is thus tranflated in Thornton’^ 
Plautus: 

Are you a man that’s fit to undertake 
An enterprize of daring villainy ? 

There are enough befidcs 
Would undertake to do it.-^l’m rcfolv’d 
To Ihew myfelf a man of courage. 

'Inftead of Ciftellaria, Gronovius recommends the reading of 
Clitellaria, from Clitellx, which fignifies a pa.ck-faddle. 

“ In yao.]—There was a barber’s Ihop oppofite the place 
where Ihe went to fchool. 

Barbers lliops at Athens and at Rome were reforted to by 
the idle and curious to difeufs the topics of the day, as not 
many years fince was cuftomary in this country.—! believe 
that it is Hill the cafe in countrj -towns and villages remote 
from the metropolis. 

F 4 admodum. 
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admodum, and adprobe. In other refpedts allb 
Annianus was very fenfible in his remarks. But 
he thought that this particle ad, when ufed in- 
tenfively, oii jit to be acvite but this is not 
•without exception, for we fay adpotus as well as 
adprhnus and adprhni, in all which ad is ufed in- 
tenfivcly; nor is the particle ad properly pro¬ 
nounced witli an acute accent. But in adprobus, 
which figliifies valde probus, I cannot deny but 
that it ought to be made acute in the firft fyllable, 
Cascilius, un his comedy which is called fZ'mw- 
phus, ufes this word. 

HierdPles '■ hofpes eft mihi, adolefcens adyrobus. 

In thefe words, therefore, which we lay ought not 
to have the acute accent, is it that the fyllable which 
follows is long by nature, which does not admit the 
firft fyllable to be accented in words of more 
than two fyllables ? L. Livius, in his Odyfley, 
ufes adprimum, with the firft fyllable long, in this 
verfe: 

Ibi' denique vir fummus adprimus Patrocliis. 
The fame Livius in his Odyffey fays pramodum 
like adniod:i'‘h. Thusparceutes pra-modum, which 
fignifics Jupra modnn:, and it is ufed as it were 
fricier modum, in which the firft fyllable ought to 
have the acute accciit. 

Hicvcclcs.^ —Hiei'oclcs is my guefl, a mOft deferving 
youth. 

5 7 / 5 /'.]—There alfo Patrccles a man in the firft degree 
iHaftrious. 

C H A P. 
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Chap. VIII. 

IncrediUe ftory of a dolphin who loved a youth, 

T hat dolphins are of a wanton^nd amo¬ 
rous naturej is declared as well by ancient 
hiftory' as by recent natratives. For in the time 
of the Casfars % as Apion has related, in the fea 
of Putcoli, and fome ages before, olF l^aupac- 
tum, according to Theophraftus, certain dol¬ 
phins were known and proved to be vchenaencly 
amorous. Neither were they thus attached to 
their own fpecies, but in a wonderful manner, and 
like human beings, felt a paflion for youths’ of an 
ingenuous appearance, whom they had feen in 
veflels or on the fhore. I have fubjoined the 
words of Apion a learned man, from his fifth 

book 

Ancient hijicry .']—Soc in the firft book of Herodotus the 
ftory of Arion, who was preferved by a dolphin, wliich feem- 
ed to receive delight from mulical founds. 

Time of the Cafars .'\—Pliny relates that this happened 
in the time of Aqgullus Ca;far, who lived the century before 
Gellius. 

* .(^/rW.]~See Book v. chap. 14. the ftory of Androcles 
and the lion, related by this lame Apion; who appears to 
have been, in every fenfe of the word, a flory-teller. This 
tale has a pertinent parallel in Shakefpeare, where Autolycus 

produces 
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book on Egyptian Affairs, in which he relates the 
intimacy, fport, and aftions of an amorous dol¬ 
phin, and of a youth not difliking it, affirming that 
he and many others witneffed this : 

“ And I myfelf, near Dic^archia, faw a dol¬ 
phin who loved a youth, and who was obedient 
to his voice; for the fiffi when fwimming, took the 
youth upon his back, and drew in his fins, that 
he might^not wound him whom he loved: he 
then carried him, as if mounted on a horfe, to the 
diftance of two hundred ftadia. Rome and all 
Italy were colleded to fee a filh acting thus from 
love.” 

To this he adds what is no lefs wonderful.— 

Afterwards," he continues, ** this boy beloved 
by the dolphin died fromfome difeafe; but the dol¬ 
phin fwimming, in his ufual manner, frequently 

produces a ballad for fale, “ Of a lifh that appeared upon the 
coaft on Wednefday the fourfeore of April, forty thoufand 
fathom above water, and fun^ this ballad againll the hard 
hearts of maids.—-It was thought Ihe was a woman, and was 
turned into a cod fifti, for Ihe would not exchange flelli with 
one that loved her.—This ballad is very pitiful, and as true.” 

See a fimilar llory related by Pliny, Book ix. chap. 8. 
Some of the moft beautiful antiques which have been preferv- 
ed reprefent Cupids riding on the backs of dolphins. 

The reader will find feme whimfical things on the pafTion 
which fome animals have entertained formen in the thirteenth 
book of Atlicn.-cus.—We are there told of a cock which was 
enamoured of an eunuch, of a fhcepinlovc with a child, of a 
peacock in love with a young woman, which died when fhe 
died; laftly, the fame author tells a tale of a dolphin entirely 
tvfcmbling the one recorded in the chapter before us. 


£0 
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to the ftiore, when he faw that the boy, who uled 
to meet him on the firft flioal, did not appear, 
languifhed and died alfo+j and being found on the 
Ihore by thofe who knew the circumftance, he 
was buried in the tomb of his favourite.” 

* Diedalfod ^—Itiftances will probably occur to the recol- 
leftion of the reader, of dogs who on the death of their maf- 
ters have languilhed and died alfo.—The example of Argus 
in Homer, who expired from joy on feeing Ulylles, mull 
doubtlefs be familiar. 

Thus near the gates, conferring as they drgw, 

Argus, the dog, his ancient mailer knew; 

He. not unconfeious of the voice and tread. 

Lifts to ti.e found his ear, and rears his head. 

He haew his lord,—he knew, and drove to meet. 

In vain he drove to crawl and kifs his feet; 

Yet .-ill he could, his tail, his ears, his eyes. 

Salute his mailer, and confefs his joys. 

The dog, whom Fate had granted to behold 
His lord, when twenty tedious years had roll’d. 

Takes a lad look, and h.iving feen him, dievt' 

§0 clos’d for ever faithful Argus’ eyes. 


Chap, 
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Chap. IX. 

Many ancient vjriiers ujed pepofci, memordi, Ipc- 
Y>ond\,andctCMrY^notas afterzvards withoor u in 
the firftJyllable, but with e, according to the Greek 
tijage. Moreover, many men, neither unlearned nor 
vulgar, from the verb dvfccndo Jaid not defcendi, 
but defoendidi. 

P EPOSCI, memordi, pepugi, cucurri, 
feem to be properand now almoft all our 
learned men ufe words of this kind. But 

* To he What is noted in this chapter muft una¬ 

voidably happen in all languages. Words which at one pe¬ 
riod are confidercd as elegant and proper will, in the progrefs 
of any language towards refinement, become obfolete and 
vulgar: yet the public tarte is not in this refpeft always 
correftor juft; caprice and falhion will often contradift and 
fuperfede the judgment, and words and expreflions -which 
have both force and beauty will grow into dii'ufe without 
any adequate reafon. This is certainly true, in the Englifh 
and other languages.—Words occur in Shakefpearc which 
have admirable cftedl, but the ufe of which would now be 
.thought inelegant and improper. Here, however, the re¬ 
mark of Horace is pertinent: 

Quid autem 

Cscilio Plautoque dabit Romanus, ademptum 
Virgilio, Varoque. 

J ta verborum vetus interit a;tas 
Et juvenum fitu florent modo nata, vigentquc. 

Ennius, 
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Ennius, in his Satires, wrote mmorderit with an «■, 
and not momorderit.—-Thus he fays, 

Meum non eft, at ft me canis memorderit. 

So alfo I.aberius* in his Galli—De integro patrl- 
monio meo centum millia nummum memordi. 
The fame Laberius alfo, in his Colorator—-Ita- 
qiie levi pruna percoftus fimul fub dentes miilie- 
ris veni, bis ter memordit. So P. Ni^idius, in 
his fecond book of Annals—Serpens ft memordit^ 
gallina deligitur et opponitur. So Plautus, in 
his Aulularia— Jdmemordit hominem :* But the 
fame Plautus, in his Trigemini, faid not pra- 
mordiffe, nor pr.-ememordifle, but praemorfiife, as 

Ni fugiftem medium credo prsemorfiftet. 

Atta ’ alfo, in his Conciliatrix—Urfum fe memor- 
difle autumat. Valerius Antias too, in his forty- 
fifth book of Annals, has faid pepofei, and not po- 
pofei. 

Denique Licinius Tribunus Plebi perduellio- 
nis ei diem dixit et comitiis diem, a Martio 

* Laberius, yr.]—Sec Barthius, p. 400, where this play 
of Laberius is alfo quoted. 

® Atia-I—Thh is QuindHus Atta the poet.—The name 
of Atta, according to Feftus, was ufually given to thofe who 
laboured under fome defedl in their feet, which difabled them 
from walking. This Atta is mentioned thus by Horace; 
Redte necne crocum florcfque perambulat Atta; 

Fabula, fi dubitem: clament periifle pudorem 
Cundti pene patres. 

From this paflage we may conclude that the writings of Atta, 
who indeed lived in the Augullaa age, were very popular. 

prajtore 
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protore pepofcit. Pepugero is alfo ufed by AttS# 
in his ^delicia—Sed fi pepugero metuet. Probus 
has remarked, that iElius Tubero, in his book writ¬ 
ten to C. Oppius, ufed occecurrerit, and has given 
his words—Si generalis fpecies occecurrit. The 
fame Probus has obferved, that Valerius Antias, 
in his twelfth book of Hiftories, has written 
Jpeponderant. He gives the paflage thus— 
Tiberius Gracchus qui qufeftor C. Mancino in 
Hifpanije fuerat et ceteri qui pacem Jpeponde^ 
rant ; bty; the reafon of thefe words may feem to 
be this; As the Greeks, in one of the modifi¬ 
cations of the pr.eterite, namely the perfe<5t 
prasterite, often change into e, the fecond letter of 
the word, as yjaipco ttoiw ?r£7ro»»i)Cfl!, 

XflXTW Xsw Xe\sKx j fo allb, 

mordeo memordi, pofco pepofei, tendo tetendi, 
tango tetigi, pungo pepugi, fpondeo fpepondi, 
curro cecurri, tollo tetuli. M. Tullius and C. 
Casfar have ufed mordeo memordi, pungo pepugi, 
and fpondeo fpepondi. Moreover, I find that from 
the word feindo, by fimilar reafoning, fefei- 
derat is written, not feiderat. L, Attius, in his 
firfl book of Sotadici% laid fefcidcrat. Thefe 

* Sotadici .]—This name was given to obfeene poems, 
written in a particular metre.—They were fo called from 
their inventor, Sotades, a poet of Thrace. The peculiarity 
of die verfes was, that they might be read either way, with¬ 
out injury either to the metre or the fenfe, of which the fol¬ 
lowing may ferve as a fpecimen : 

Si bene te tua laus taxat, fua laute tenebis. 


are 
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are his words; Non ergo aquila ita, uti prsedicant 
JceJciderat pedus. Ennius' alfo, and Valerius An- 
tias, in his fcventy-fifth book of Hiftories, has 
written thus : Deinde furore locato ad forum de~ 
Jcendidit. Laberius alfo, in his Catularius, faid 

Ego mirabar quomodo mammae mihi dejcen-- 
diderant. 

* Ennius .']—This paffage is evidently corrujlt, andfome 
words without doubt are wanting. 


Chap. X. 

UJuJcapo is an entire word, and u/ed in the nomina¬ 
tive cafe. So alfo is pignori/capio. 

A S ufufcapio is ufed as an entire word, the 
letter a being made long, fo pignorifcapio 
is in like manner combined, and pronounced 
long.—Thefe are the words of Cato, in his firft 
book of Epiftolary Queftions: 

Pignorifcapio is a diftindt word of itfel^ on 
account of the military pay which the foldier was 
accuftomed to take from the pay-mafter tri¬ 
bune 

From 

* Pay-mafter tribune.]—T^xs was an officer of inferior 
rank, and not improbably correiponding with thepay-malier 

ferjeants 
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From which it,is evident that we may fay 
hanc capionem, as hanc captionem, both with re- 
lpe6l to ufus and pignus. 


C H A I*. XL 

^he ftgnijication of*‘ levitas" and “ nequilia” is not 
that which we ujually give them. 

I UNDERSTAND that “ levitas” is now gene¬ 
rally ufed to fignify inconftancy and mutability, 
and “ nequitia” for artifice and cunning. But they 
among the ancients who fpoke properly and cor- 
reftly called thofe leves whom now we term vile, 
and worthy of no efteem : levitas accordingly was 
as vilitas, and nequam was applied to a man of no 
charafter or confequence, whom the Greeks call 
“ an abandoned, loofe, worthlefs, immoral, or 
profligate pcrfon.” He who wifties for exam¬ 
ples of thefe words, needs not go far, he will find 
them in Cicero's fccond Oration againft Antony. 
For when he was about to point out the extreme 

ferjcants of our troops. Though their rank feems to have 
been inferior, yet the richer of the Plebeians were felefted for 
this office. Their importance feems to have been fomewhat 
diminiflicd by_ Auguftus, who added two hundred to their 
number, in order to judge caufes of more trifling moment. 

mcannefs 
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hieaniiefs of the life and conduft of Antony, that 
he lingered in taverns, that he drank late, that he 
walked with his face covered that he might not 
be known: reproaching him with thefe and other 
things, he lays, videte hominis levitatem ; as if 
with this imputation he branded the man with 
all thefe marks of difgrace. Afterwards, when 
he was heaping upon the fame Antony other far- 
callical and opprobrious acculations, h§ adds this 
at the conclufion ; “ Oh hominem nequam ; I can 
life no term more properly than this.” ^ But from 
the fame place I think it expedient to add more 
of Cicero’s words: 

“ Obferve the levity of die man,—about the 
tenth hour ‘ of the day he came to the Red Rocks, 
and concealed himfelf in a certain tavern: here, 
Ihutting himfelf up, he drank till night; thence in 
his carriage he returned fwiftly to the city, hav¬ 
ing his face covered \ The porter fays. Who 


* Tenth hour .']—That is, two hours before fun-fet .—The 
Red Rocks was a place betwixt Rome and Veii. See Livy, 
book the fecond. Here fell the family of Fabii, It is now 
called Grottd Rojfa. 

* Face w'vfjvy.]—This exprclfion gives us an infight in¬ 
to the private manners of the Romans. We learn that it 
was ufual for people of both fexes, when they went abroad 
in the night, or upon any occafion, when they did not choofe 
to be known, to hide their faces. This was probably done, 
not by wearing any diftintt veil, but merely by drawing 
their toga over the face. Thus in Juvenal, Mcfialina, 
when viliting the brothels, is deferibed as liaving her face 
concealed. 


VOL. II. 


G 


are 
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Chap. XII. 

Of the garments called chiridota—Publius Afri- 
eanus reproved Sulpicius Callus for wearing them. 

I T was difhonourable’ in Rome, and in all 
Latium, for a man to wear a veft which def- 
cended below his arms, to the extremity of his 
hands, ne^r the fingers. Such vefts our country¬ 
men 

* The Romans, like all other nations, when a linall and 
humble people, were remarkable for the fimplicity of their 
drefs and manners. But as their power encreafed, and 
wealth multiplied, luxury Hole in, and Iplendonr and magnifi¬ 
cence expelled neatnefs 

Banidi’d from man’s life, his happieft life, 

SiTj:.licity and fpotlefs innocence. 

That thefe tunics with fleeves were at lirft reckoned effemi¬ 
nate,'we learn from Cicero, and the pallage from Virgil quot¬ 
ed in this chapter, which I fubjoin at length from the gch 
£neid: 

Vobis pidia croco et fulgent! murice veflis, 

Defidia: cordi, juvat indulgere choreis, 

Et tunica: manicas et habent redimicula mitras, 

O vere Phrygia; neque enim Phryges, &c. 

Cicero alfo reproaches Catiline with exhibiting a like 
proof of degeneracy. Thefe long fleeves, when firft introduc¬ 
ed, were plain and unadorned, but afterwards Julius Cafar 
fet the falhion of wearing them with frbges, probably in the. 
Marine.' of modern ruifiea. 

Th« 
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men call by a Greek name, Chirodot*, and they 
thought that a long and flowing garment was 
proper for women only, prote£ting their arms 
and legs from fight. The Romans at firft were 
cloathed without tunics, and with the toga only j 
afterwards they wore clofe and fhort tunics below 
the fhoulders, which the Greeks call 
P. Africanus, the fon of Paulus, a man accom- 
pliflied in every good art and ever;^ virtue, 
among other things with which he reproached 
Sulpicius Gallus, an effeminate man,»obje6ted 
this alfo, that he wore vefts which covered the 
whole of his hands \ Thefe are Scipio’s words: 

The writing the above note has brought to my recollec¬ 
tion a phrafe in our language, which feems no improper fub- 
jeft of enquiry in this place. When a perfon undertakes 
any thing which is mean or contemptible, we often fay he 
has been upon a flepvelcfs bufinefs. It Ihould feem from 
fome paflfages in Shakcfpeare, and the writers before him, 
that anciently in this country the flecve was a mark of gen¬ 
tility. The fimilitude of which circumftance to the cuilona 
obferved in ancient Rome, feems curious and remarkable. 

* Whole of his hands.'] —The ufe of gloves, or any cover¬ 
ing for the hands, implies a coniidcrable degree not only of 
refinement but effeminacy. I have taken fome pains to find 
in what nation, and at what period, gloves were firft intro¬ 
duced, but withouf fuccefs: they were certainly in ufe in this 
country at a very remote lime, as appears from various paf- 
fages in our oldeft writers. It is a curious incident, though 
it mull be confelTed not altogether pertinent to the fubjeft 
before us, that gloves were in this country worn m the hat, 
from three very different occafions—in memory of a friend, 
as 3 favour from a miftrefs, and as a mark of accepting a 
fiiallcnge. 

G 3 
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“ For he who every day perfumes himfelfj and 
drefles by a looking-glafs, whofe eyebrows are 
Ihaved, and who without a beard w-alks with 
thighs alfo Ijatej who at entertainments, being a 
young man, refting below his lover with his tu¬ 
nica chirodota ; who is not only fond of drink but 
pf men j can any one doubt bqt that he does what 
catamites do ?” 

Virgil «alfo reprobates vefts of this kind as ef¬ 
feminate and difgraceful. 

Et tunicac manicas et habent redimicula mitrai. 

Quintus Ennius alfo feems to have called the 
Carthaginian youth tmncr\:n}, reproachfully. 


C H A I'. 
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Chap. XIII. 

ff^bom M. Cato calls clafllcus, whom infra claflem. 

T he term cliffici' was applied, not to all 
thof' who were in clajfiiusy in the clafles, but 
only to men of the firft clafs, who t^^ere rated 
at a hundred and twenty thoiifand pounds of 
brafs. The term infra clajfem was applie d to all 
thofe of the lecond and under clafles, who were 
rated at a fum lefs than that mentioned above. 
I have curforily noticed this, becaufe .in the 
oration of M. Cato, in which he . ecommends 
the Voconian law *, it is enquired what clajficns is, 
and what infra clajfem. 

' ClaJJici.']-~Yr 6 v\ this is derived our Englifh word claflic, 
which is applied precifelj' with the fame meaning. The au¬ 
thors of moll dilUnguilheJ reputation in any language are 
denominated the daffies in I’lat language. 

The term claffici, it may he obferved, was alfo applied by 
the Romans to the nautae, remiges, or crew of a diip. 

* Voconian /«ae.]—This law is quoted by Cicero, in his 
fecond Oration againft Verres. The name of the author was 
Voconius, and its objeft was to limit ike fortunes that might 
be left to females. The law was annulled by Auguflus. 


G 4 
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Chap. XIV. 

Of the three kinds of eloquenccy and of the thre^ 
philojofbers fent on an embajfy by the Athenians 
40 the Roman Senate, 

B b T H in verfe and profc there are three ap- 
provf.d forms of fpeaking, called by the 
Greeks ^oepoex-mpi;, and diftinguiftied by the terms. 
etSpov, (t-arov. The firft we call copious '» 

the 

* Copious .'^—See the animadverfions of H. Stephens, at 
this paifage, in his edition of Gellius: aJfios, which is here in¬ 
terpreted copious, means alfo magniftcent; means 

not only graceful but acute; ftea-o; is not merely that which is 
middle, but that which is mixed and moderate. 

Dr. Blair, in his Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettre.s, 
has entered very diffufely on the fubjeft of ftylc; and I refer 
the reader to him, rather than to any other modern writer, 
becaufe he has made it more particularly his bufmefs to in- 
veftigate this fubjedl, and illuftrate it by comparing modern 
with ancient writers. 

This divifion of ftylc is made alfo by Dionyfius of Hali- 
earnaflus; he calls thefe tliree kinds the anftere, the florid, 
and the middle. 

A differtation upon ftyle would here be impertinent: per¬ 
haps, after all, it is abfurd to lay down any precife rules for 
the formation of.Ayle. 

Firft: follow nature, and your judgment frame, 

By her juft ftandard, which is ftill the fame; 

Unerring 
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the next graceful, the third middle. The copious 
is that which comprehends dignity and grandeur 3 
the graceful is that which is becoming and neat j 
the middle is partaker of both thefe. To '^hefe 
virtues of oratory there are an equal number of 
kindred defefts, which fallacioufly affume their 
drefs and appearance. Thus often the tumid 
and the pompous pafs for the “ copious,” the 
mean and the empty for the ‘‘ graceful,” the doubt¬ 
ful and the ambiguous for the “ middle.” M. 
Varro fays, that in the Latin tongue thera are three 
true and pertinent examples of thefe forms j name¬ 
ly, Pacuvius of the copious, Lucilius of the grace¬ 
ful, Terepce of themlddie\ But thefe three 

piodes 


Unerring nature, ftill divinely bright. 

One clear, ujiiliai-g’d, and univerfal light, 

Life, force, and beauty mull to all impart. 

At once the fourev, and end, and tell of art. 

^ Terence of the —The Fragments of Pacuvius are 

found firll in H. Stephens Fragmenta Poetarum, afterwards 
in Mattaire’s Corpus Poetarum. From thefe fragments we 
cannot ealily be inclined to allent to the judgment herepaf. 
fed on Pacuvius by Gellius; for indeed they feem to po/Tels 
neither elegance nor purity. But we are certainly not quali¬ 
fied to judge; and when we confider what Quintilian fays, in 
addition to the opinion of Gellius, we may with the lefs re- 
luftance admit it to be true. « Tragoedite feriptores {I am 
quoting Quintilian) Accius atque Pacuvius clariilimi, gravi- 
ftte fententiarum, verborum pondere, et andloritate perlbna- 
rum;” than wjhich an higher charaftcr cannot well be 
given. 


Of 
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modes of fpeaking are more anciendy fpecified 
by Homer in three diftinft perfonages : Ulyflcs * 
was magnificent and copious, Menelaus acute 
and concife, Neftor mixed and moderate. This 
tlircefold variety was alfo obfervable in three 
philofophers whom the Athenians fent on an em- 
bafly to Rome and the Senate, to remit the fine 
impofed upon them on account of the plundering 
Oropus. , This fine was almoft five hundred 
talents. Thefe philofophers were, Carneades of 
the Academy, Diogenes the Stoic, and Critolaus 
the Peripatetic ; and being aditritted into the Se- 

Of Lucilius, Quintilian remarks, that there aft fome who 
prefer him to all other writers: “ Non ejufdem mode operis 
aucloribus fed omnibus poetis prxferre non dubitent.” Ho¬ 
race, on the contrary, does not fpcak in terms of high re- 
Ipfdt of Lucilius; Horace thinks his ftyle heavy and dull. 
But Quintilian, giving his own opinion, fpeaks of him in. 
thefe terms: “ Eruditioincorairaetlibertas,atqueindeacer- 
bitas et abunde falis.” Terence is too well known to require 
my fuftfage in his favour; his gieat charm is fimplicity, his 
great defedl want of point and energy. 

^ —The different excellence of fpeaking, as 

pofTi fled by thefe three eminent charadlcrs of antiquity, is 
thus deferibed by Aiifonius: 

Prifeos u; et heroes olim 
Carmine Homeri commemoratos, 

Fando referres; 

Dulcem in pauci.s ut Plifthenidem 
Et torrentis ceu Dulichli 

Ning lida didta j 
Et mellit® nedlare vocis 
Dulcia fata verba canentem, 

Neflora regem. 
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)iate, they employed C. Acilius, a fenator, as their 
interpreter. But previoufly each of thefc, by 
way of difplaying his abilities, had harangued in 
a numerous allembly. Then it is laid that Ru- 
tilius and Polybius greatly admired the eloquence 
which was peculiar to each philofopher. They 
affirm that the oratory of Carncades was 
ftrong and rapid, that of Critolaus learned and 
poll fixed, of Diogenes modeft and temperate. 
But each of thefe forms, as I have before oblerv- 
ed, when its ornaments are chafte and modeft, 
js excellent, when daubed and painted it is con¬ 
temptible. 


Chap* 
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Chap. XV. 

Jeverity with which thieves were piinijhed ly 
the ancients,—-IVhat Mutius Scxvola has writ¬ 
ten on what is given or entrujled to the care of 
any one\ 

L ABEO, in his fecond book on the Twelve 
Tables, has faid, that among the ancients fc- 
rere and extreme punilliments were inflifled up¬ 
on 

‘ The penal laws of the Romans fcem in many rclpefts ta 
have been borrowed of the Athenians, particularly in what 
related to theft. He who was taken in the aft of theft dur¬ 
ing the niglit was punilhed with death. In the day-time 
alfo, if he had a weapon and prefunied to defend himfelf, a 
thief was liable to the fame penalty. 

The right of the original proprietor to what had bee» 
flolcn from him did not ceafe till after a period of thirty 
years, although in this interval the property lliould have 
pafl’ed through the hands of various mailers. 

To this Labco, Gellius has been more than once indebted. 
See Boole xx. chap, i. 

According to the Mofaic law, he who removed his neigh¬ 
bour’s land-mark was accounted accurfed; but we are not 
told whether it was diftinguiflied between him who commit¬ 
ted this crime from motives of vvantonnefs and malice, and the 
man who had intentions of committing theft. It will not 
here be forgotten, that by the laws of Lycurgus theft was 
permitted, with the idea that encouraging boldnefs and dex¬ 
terity was of greater fcrvicc to the Hate than the purloining 

a few 
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on thieves; and that Brutus ufed to % that he 
was condemned as guilty of theft who led cattle 
aftray from the place where he was fent, or who 
had kept it longer than the dil^nce of his errand 
required. Sctevola, therefore, in his fixteeench 
book on the Civil Law, has thefe words: “ Who¬ 
ever applied to his own ufe that which was en- 
trufted to his care, or, receiving any thing for a 
particular purpole, applied it to a different one, 
’^as liable to the charge of theft.” 

a few trifles could be of detriment to individual?. In this, as 
in all other vices, there arc doubtlefs gradations of guilt; and 
it may be faid properly with Horace, 

Nec vincet ratio hxc, tantundem ut pcccat idemque 
Qui teneros cautes alien! fregerit horti, 

Et qui nodlurnos divum facra legerit. 

Or, in fewer words, ftealing a cabbage is not furely fo great s 
crime as facrilege. 


Ch AP. 
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Chap. XVI. 

Pajfage from Marcus Varro's faiirey called vtpt 
tSt<r(Axra)*. Some verjes of Euripidesy in which 
he ridicules the extravagant appetite of luxurious 
men, 

V ARRO, in the fatire which he wrote con¬ 
cerning things to be eaten, defcribes in fome 
verfes, written with much facetioufnefs and (kill, 
the exquifite delicacies of food and entertain¬ 
ments He has produced and defcribed in 
hcxamaers mod of thefc things wliich thefe glut¬ 
tons 

* The luxury of entertainments among the ancient?'is 
moft fuccefsfully ridiculed by Horace, in the fecond fatire 
of the fecond book, which has been moft ably paraphrafed by 
Pope. Some of the beft lines are thefe which follow; which 
do not feem in this place impertinent: 

Now hear what bleilings temperance can bring— 

Thus faid our friend, and what he faid I ling— 

Firft health; the ftomach cramm’d from every difh, 

A tomb of boil’d and roaft, and flefh and fifti. 

Where bile, and wind, and phlegm, and acid jar. 

And all the man is one inteftine war; 

Remembers oft the fchool-boy’s fimple fare. 

The temperate deeps, and fpirits light as air. 

Which two laft lines it is not improbable but Gray might have 
in his mind when, defcribing a fchool-boy, he fays. 

The fpirits pure, the flumbers light. 

Which fly th’ approach of nlorn. 

Much 
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tons hunt for both by fea and land. The verfes 
tx) which ,I allude, whoever has leifure may find 
in the above-mentioned book. As well as I can 
remember, the kinds and names of eatables, and 
the places wlicre thefe dainties, fuperior to all 
others, are found, wliich an inordinate gluttony 
has hunted out, and which Varro has in his la- 
tire reprobated, are thefe v/hich follow : 

A peacock from Samos % a woodcock * frons 

Much alfo, which relates to the luxury and extravagance dif- 
played by the ancients in feafts, may be gathered from A- 
thenxus. 

* Peacoci frem Sames."^—The "peacock was eileemed a, 
great delicacy by the Romans. Horace thus ridicules it: 

Vix tamen eripiaiii pofito pavone velis, quin 
Hoc potius quam gallina, tergere palatum 
Corruptus vaois remai, quia veneat auro 
Rara’hvis et pidla paadac fpeftacula cauda. 

Which Pope thus imitates: 

I doubt 0"jr curious men 
Will choofe a pheafant Hill before a hen; 

Yet hens of Guinea full as goed I hold. 

Except you eat the feathers green and gold. 

A great deal is faid concerning tlie peacock, and the elUma- 
tion in which it was anciently held, in the Riurteenth book 
of Athenseus. The peacock was faqred to Juno, and faid to 
have been firll produced in Samos, in the temple of tliatgod- 
defs, and thence propagated through the world. 

* Woodcock^—T\i\i was another delicate article of food, 
as with us, and is highly commmended in Horace, Martial, 
and Athensus. In this latter author, a fragment of Hippo- 
nax forbids the eating either of woodcock or hare. 


Phrygia, 
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Phrygia, cranesfrom Melos, a kid * from Arri-» 
bracia, a tunny® from Chalcedon, a lamprey 
from Tarteffus, codfilh from Peffinus, oyfters 
from Tarentum, cockles from Chios, and clops ’ 

* Tliefc are alfo mentioned among the dellca« 
cics of the table by Horace and Pliny. 

s jST/W.]—T he follotving palTage from Athenacus requires 
a place here: “ Many of the guefts extolled in very high 
terms the lampreys and cels of Sicily, the bellies of dolphins 
taken near Cape Pacliinus, the kids of the ijle of Melos, 
the mullets of Simothus; and, among other lefs important 
delicacies, oyfters from Cape Pelorus, pilchards from Lipa-* 
ros, creftes from Thebes, and beet from Afina.” 

Melos is now called Mjlo, or, according to Savary, Mile; 
it Is deferibed at great length by Tournefort, who alfo men¬ 
tions the excellence of its kids: 

“ All tlie produftions of the ifland are of incomparable 
excellence. Its partridges, quails, kids, and Iambs, are in 
high eftimation, yet extremely cheap.” 

Ambracia is a town of Epirus*. 

* Tmm .']—This was a younger fifti of the tunny kind. 
See Pliny: “ Limofae a luto pelamides incipiunt vocari, et 
cum annum exceflere tempus, thynni.” - 

See alfo Athensus. 

When it firft begins to encreafe in fize the pciamys is call-. 
«d thynnus,in its next ftate orcy.ius, in its largeft it is a whale. 

* Elops. —I am by no means able to difeover what fifh' i» 
here meant; it is neverthelefs mentioned by various Latin 
writers. It is 1 believe fometimes called acipenfer, which 
has been called in Englifli a fturgeon. See the Halieuticoa 
of Ovid: 

Et pretiofus helops noftris incognitus undis. 

In a fragment of Luciliut it is alfo called praeclarus elops. 
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from Rhodes, char* from Cilicia, nuts fromTha- 
fus palm from ^gypt acorns of Hiberia 

But 

• Ciar .]—^This was a great favourite with the Roman 
epicures; and it is related of Augullus, that as this fiih was 
not found in the Italian feas, he imported a great many from 
the coafts of Alia Minor, giving orders that whoever, for 
three years, Ihould prefume to filh forthem Ihould be drowned. 

Confult, on the fubjeft of the filhes of the ancients, the 
feventh book of Athenasus, where, among other things, we 
are told, on the authority of Seleucus of Tarfus, that the 
fcarus is the only filli which never ileeps: in Athenxus the 
fcarus of Ephefus is recommended. 

• Nuts from -Much is faid in the lecond book of 

Athenaeus, on the fubjeft of mlts, and the nuts of Perlia are 
particularly recommended. Nuxisbyitfelf a generic name, 
the Ipecies of which is afeertained only by an epithet. It 
is not eafy, therefore, to fay whether any or what pardcular 
Ipecies is to be underftood by the nuts of Thafus, the Perfian 
nuts, &c. Nux by itfelf feems generally to mean a walnut- 
tree, for the nuts ufed at weddings, and thrown among chil¬ 
dren, are known to have been walnuts. 

Palm from JSgyft .'[—In oppofition to this, Strabo af¬ 
firms, that tlie palms of iEgypt are mean and bad, except in the 
Thebaid alone. Galen fays, that the fineft palms are pro¬ 
duced in Judasa, in the vale of Jericho. In the a4th chapter 
of Ecclefiafticus.thepalmof Engaddi and the rofe of Jericho 
arc celebrated: «I was exalted like a palm-tree in Engaddi, 
and as a rofe-plant in Jericho.” 

Upon this fubjed of the palm-tree I have written before 
at fome length, in my notes to the tranilation of Herodotus, 
Vol. I. and to this work I beg leave to refer the reader. 

*• Acorns of Hiberia.']—~Q\a.xi% feems to have been ufed a- 
pnong the Romans in the fame fenfe that we ufe mall. Thus 
the fruit ofthe beech is called glans: “ Fagi glans nuclei fi- 

Voi, II, H milis,” 
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But we fhall think this induftiy of the appetite, 
wandering about and fearching for new and 
tinaccuftomed juices, and hunting them in every 
quarter of the earth, ftill more deteftable, if we 
have in mind the verfes of Euripides. Thefe 
verfes Chryfippus the philofopher frequently ap¬ 
plied, as if a certain irritable luft of eating was 
to be obtained, not for the neceflary ufes of life* 
but throygh tlie luxurioulhels of a mind loathing 
what was to be eafily got, from a certain wanton- 
nefs of fatiety. I fubjoin the lines of Euripides ": 

What can man need but thefe two things, the 
fruits 

Which Ceres yields, and the refrelhing Ipring, 

Ever 

nllis,” fays Pliny. But, ftriftly fpeaking, it means only fuch 
fruits as contain only one feed, which is covered at the lower 
part with a hufk, and is naked at the upper part: thus the 
fruit of an oak, which we commonly call an acorn, is proper¬ 
ly a glans. “ Glandem,” fays Pliny, '* quae proprie intelligi- 
tur, ferunt robur, quercus, efculus, cerrus, ilex luberi” 

Martjn. 

The acorn then was doubtlefs the produftion of fome 
fpecies of oak; but it feems difficult to'_imagine in what man¬ 
ner it could poffibly be prepared to gratify the palate of a 
jlj>man, in the luxurious times of that empire, 

Iberia is mentioned by Horace as being fruitful in poifons j 

Herbafque quas lolcos, atque Iberia 
Mittit venenorum ferax. 

•* Lines of Euripides .'\—This is a fragment of the JEjq^ 
lus of Euripidesi and 1 have ufed the tranflation of Wod- 
hull. 

8 
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Ever at handi by bounteous nature given 
To nourifh us ? We from the plenty rife 
Diffatisfied, and yielding to the allurements 
Of luxury, fearch out for other viands. 

Concerning the articles of food enumerated in this chap¬ 
ter, the following circumftances may properly enough be ad¬ 
ded : 

Apicius fays, “ Ificia de pavo primum locum habent.” 
The real meaning of iiicium it may not be eafy to determinej 
from its etymology it probably means a kind oi faufage. 

The fame Apicius deferibes with what faucc.the attagena 
Ihould be dreffed and eaten. 

The grus was underftood to be what an Englilhman would 
term very hearty food, it was put upon the table with a 
great variety and multitude of fauces, and v/as decorated, as 
is with us fometimes cullomary to fend up pheafants. “ Gru- 
em,” fays Apicius, « lavas, ornas et includis in olla.” In- 
cludere in olla, lignifies to pot any thing. 

See in Apicius, Book viii. chap. 6. various direftions for 
dreffing a kid or lamb. 

The pelamys was alfo confidered as llrong food, and re¬ 
quired a long time and confiderable pains to make it tender. 

The murena was always efleemed as one of the greatcll 
delicacies of the tabic : Columella fays, “ Jam celebres erant 
delicix popinales cum a mari deferrentur vivaria quorum 
'ftudiofiflimi velut ante devidlaruin gentium Numantinus et 
Ifaoricus: ita Sergius orata et Licinius murena captorum 
pifeium laetabantur vocabulis.” 

The filh afcllus, according to Varro, was fo named from 
its refcmblance in colour to an afs. The afcllus is probably 
what we call a haddock. 

Athcnius relates, that when the emperor Trajan was 
carrying on war againft the Parthians, and at a great dif- 
tance from the fea, he was delighted and furprifed at receiv¬ 
ing fomc frelb oyfters from Apicius. 


Ha 
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Chap. XVII. 

Conver/ation ivith an ignorant and injolent gram- 
mariany on the meaning of the word obnoxius— 
Origin of this word. * 

I ENQUIRED at Rome of a certain gram¬ 
marian, of the firft celebrity as a teacher, not 
indeed for the fake of trying him, but really from 
a defire of knowledge, what was the meaning of 
the word obnoxius, and what was the nature and 
origin of the word. He, looking at me, as if ri¬ 
diculing the trifling infxgnificance of the quef- 
tion,—“You alk,” fays he, “a veryobfcure quef- 
tion, and what requires great pains to invcftigate. 
Who is fo ignorant of the Latin tongue as not to 
know that he is called obnoxius, who in any re- 
Ipeft can be incommoded and injured by him to 
whom he is faid to be obnoxius, and has any one 
confcious fua noxa, that is of his fault ? But ra¬ 
ther,” he continued, “ put afide thefe trifles, and 
introduce fomewhat worthy of invefl:igation and 
argument.” On this, I, being moved, thought 

' It is obvious that the word obnoxius is ufed by the beS 
Latin writers in a variety of fenfes; and it muii be acknow- 
lodged, as Quintus Carolus obferves, that Gellius in this 
chapter has not thrown much more light upon the fubJcA 
than the granunarian whom he points out to ridicule. 


that 
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that I ought to diflemble, as with a fbolifli 
■fellow—“ With rcfpedt to other things, moft 
learned Sir, which are more abftrufe and pro¬ 
found, if I fhall want to learn and know them, 
when occafion lhall require, I fliall doubdefs 
come to you for inftruftion; but as 1 have often 
ufed the word obnoxius, and knew not its pro¬ 
per meaning, I have enquired and learned from 
you, what indeed not only I, as it feenas to you, 
did not comprehend, but it fliould feem that 
Plautus alfo, a man of the firft eminence for his 
knowledge of verbal nicety and elegance in the 
Latin tongue, did not know what obnoxius meant. 
There is a verfe in his Stichus *, of this kind: 

Nunc ego hercle perii plane, non obnoxie j 

which by no means accords with the interpreta¬ 
tion you have given me j for Plautus has brought 
together, as oppofite to one another, the two 
words plane and obnoxie, which is very remote 
from your explanation.” But this grammarian 
foolilhly enough, and as if obnoxius and obnoxie 
differed, not only in dcclenlion but in effedt and 
meaning, “ I,” faid he, “ obferved, what obnoxius 
was, and not obnoxie.'* Then I, aftonilhed at the 

* Stichus.l—A comedy called Stichus. 

The tranflators of Plautus have not noticed the contrail 
betwixt plant and cbnaxit in this quotation, but have ren¬ 
dered it—“ I am a d^ad man, plain, out of doubt.” Th« 
meaning of obnoxit, according to the commentators on this 
paflage, is, 1 am a dead man, and my fate is not fubjefl to 
any one’s will. 

H3 
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ignorance of this conceited man, replied, ** We will 
pais over then, if you pleafe, that Plautus has ufed 
the word obnoxicy if you think this foreign from 
the purpofe. We will alfo not mention what Sal- 
luft has faid in his Catiline, Minari etiam ferro, 
ni fibi obnoxia foret, but you fliall explain to me 
what is more common and familiar. Thefo 
verfes from Virgil are very well known : 

Nam neque tunc ’ aftris acies obtufa videri 
Nec fratris radiis cbnoxia furgere luna. 

Which you fay is conjcium Jua mlpa. Virgil allb, 
in another jdace, ufes this word very differently 
from your opinion, thus— 

Juvat arva videre* 

Non raftris hominum, non ulli obnoxia curar. 

For care is generally beneficial to fields and not 
injurious, which is your explanation of obnoxius, 

* Nam neque tunc, Thus rendered by Martyn: 

“ For then the light of the ftars does not feem dim, nor 
does the moon feem to rife as if indebted to her brother’s 
beams,” 

And thus by Dryden— 

The ftars ftiine fmarter, and the moon adorns. 

As with unborrow’d beams, her fharpen’d horns. 

* Ju^jat arva, Js’c.]—Thus rendered by Martyn— 

« It is delightful to fee fields that are not obliged to har¬ 
rows, or any care of man,” 

Thus by Dryden— 

But much more pleafing are thefc fields to fee, 

Tliat need not ploughs nor human induftry. 


How 
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How too can that which Ennius has written in 
his Phjenice agree with what you fay : 

Sed virum * vera virtute vivere animatum ad- 
decet, 

Fortirerque imoxium vacarc advcrfum ad- 
verfarios j 

Ea liberta’ eft, qui peftus purum et firmum 
geftitat, 

Alite res obnoxiofe nofte in obfcura latent.” 

But he, hefitating, and like one perplexed, replies, 
I have not time now, when I have, you lliall come 
and fee me again, and fhall know what Virgil, 
Salluft,Plautus, and Ennius meant by this word;” 
faying this, the ftupid fellow departed. If any 
one fliall choofe to examine, not only the origin 
of the word, but alfo its meaning and variety, let 
him refer to this paffage, which I tranfcribe from 
the Afinaria of Plautus: 

Maxumas ® opimitates gaudio effertiflimas 

* Bed -v/ram .]—Thefe tines may perhaps be thustranflated 
It becomes a man of fpirit to live with real courage, 

and an innocent man to bear up boldly againft his advet faries. 
He who has an upright and courageous heart has this liberty, 
other viler things are concealed in darknefs. 

• M/ixaxuas.] —Thus rendered by the tranflators of Plai(> 
UK- 

Plenty of good things he and I fliall heap 
Upon his mafters, both the fon and father. 

Who for this kindnefs ever will remain 
Bound to us in the ftrifteft bands. 

H 4 Suit 
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Suis heris ilie una mecum pariet gnatoque et 
patri, 

Adeo ut Ectatem ambo ambobus nobis fint vib- 
noxii 

Noftro devindi beneficio. 

With reipeft to the definition which this gram- 
'Tnarian gave, this, in a word of fiich various ap¬ 
plication, feems to have marked one ufe of it 
only i which agrees indeed with the fignification 
given it by Ctecilius in his Chryfius. This is 
the pafiage: 

Quamquam ego ^ mercede hue conduftus tua 

Advenio, ne tibi me efle ob earn rem ohnoxium 

Reare: audibis male fi male dixis mihi. 

’’ Quamquam ego."]—•• Although I came here expefting to 
be paid by you, you muft not on that account think that 1 am 
wholly fubjeft to you. If you Ipeak ill of me, you will be 
ill fpoken of in return.” 

The word obnoxious alfo, in Engliih, is ufed in diiFerent 
fenfes. We call any one oftending obnoxious, both as he is 
unworthy in himfelf, and fubjeA to panilhment. 


C H A P< 
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Chap. XVIII. ‘ 

Religious objervance of an oath among the Romans--^ 
Of the ten captives whom Hannibal fent to Rome, 
taking from them an oath to return. 

T H A T an oath was held to be lacred and In¬ 
violable among the Romans, appears from 
their manners, and from many laws •, dnd what I 
am going to relate is alfo nofmall proof of it. Af¬ 
ter the battle of Cannas, Hannibal, the Carthagi¬ 
nian general, fent ten prifoners, felefted from 
our countrymen, to Rome, and commanded and 
agreed with them, that if the Roman people ap- 

• On the fubjeft of tliis chapter fee Gellius again, Bookxx. 
chap. L 

Mr. Gibbon, fpeaktng of the integrity of the ancient Ro- 
ipans, thus expreifes himfelf: 

" The goddefs of faith (of human and fecial faith) was 
worlhtpped not only in her temples but in the lives of the Ro¬ 
mans ; and if that nation was deficient in the more amiable 
qualities of benevolence and generolhy, they allonilhed the 
Creeks by their fincere and Ample performance of the moil 
burthenfome engagements.”—The ftory of Regulus will here 
prefent itfelf to the reader; and many examples of the llriA 
adherence of the Romans to their engagements, may be 
found in Valerius Maximus, Book vi. Hie form of the 
folemn oath among the Romans I have given in Vol. I. p. 
8o. With refpeft to the evafion here recorded, there can 
be but one opinion—it is an example of meannefs and perfi- 
dy. 

proved 
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proved it, there ftiould be an exchange of prlfb- 
ners, and that for thofe, which either fhould hap¬ 
pen to have more than the other, a pound of fii- 
ver fhould be paid. Before they went, he com¬ 
pelled them to take an oath to return to the Car¬ 
thaginian camp, if the Romans would not ex¬ 
change prifoners. The ten captives came to 
RQme; they explained in the fenate the meflage 
of the Carthaginian commander. The exchange 
was not agreeable. The parents, relations, and 
friends of the captives embraced them} aflured 
them they were now efFedlually reftored to their 
country, that their fituation was independent and 
fecure, and entreated them by no means to think 
of returning to the enemy. Then eight of them 
replied, that this reftoration to their country was 
by no means juft, fince they were bound by aa 
oath to return j and immediately, according to 
this oath, they went back to Hannibal. The 
other two remained in Rome, aflerting that they 
were free, and delivered from the obligation of 
^cir oath, fince, when they had left the enemy’s 
camp, they had, wdth a deceitful intention, re¬ 
turned on the fame day, as if on fome accidental 
occafion, and fo, having fatisfied their oath, they 
departed free from its obligation. But this 
their fraudulent evafion was deemed fo bafe, that 
they were de,fpifed and reproached by the com¬ 
mon people, and the cenfors afterwards branded 
them with difgraceful marks of every kind, fince 
they had not done that, which they had fworn to 

d(fr. 
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<Jo. Cornelius Nepos, in his fifth book of Ex¬ 
amples, has alfo recorded that many of the fenate 
■were of opinion, that they who refufed to return 
fliould be taken into cuftody and fent back to 
Hannibal; but this opinion was fet afide, as not 
agreeable to the majority. But thofe men who 
did not return to Hannibal became fo very 
odious and infamous, that, being wearied of life, 
they dcftroyed themfelves. 


C a A p. 
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Chap. XIX. 

flijlory taken from the Annals concerning ‘Tiberius 
Sempronius Graccbusy father of the Gracchi, 
tribune of the people', with the form of words 
ufed by, the tribunes in their decrees. 

T here U recorded a noble, generous and 
magnanimous aAion of Tiberius Sem¬ 
pronius Gracchus. It is as follows: Caius 
Minucius Augurinus, a tribune of the people, 
impofed a fine upon L. Scipio Afiaticus, brother 
of P. Scipio Africanus the elder} and on this ac¬ 
count called upon him to produce his fecurities. 
Scipio Africanus, in the name of his brother, 
appealed to the college of tribunes, entreating 
them to defend a man of confular rank, who had 
triumphed, from the violence of their colleague. 
Eight of the tribunes, after inveftigating the 
matter, made a decree, the words of which I 
have added, as they appear written in the monu¬ 
ments of the Annals: 

Quod . P. Scipio .Africanus' . postulavit, 
PRO . L. SciPIONE . AsiaTICO . FRATRE . QIJUM . 

CONTRA . 

* ^led P. Sdfiia thus tranilate the de¬ 

cree—Publius Scipio Africanus, in the name of his bro¬ 
ther Lucius Scipio Afiaticus, has reprefented, that the tri¬ 
bune of the people, contrary to die laws and cuilomi of our 

anceHort, 
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CONTRA . LECES. CONTRA. QiMOREM.MAJOR.UM . 
TRIBUNUS . PLEBEI . HOMINIBUS . ACCITIS . PER . 
VIM. INAUSPICATO.SENTENTIAM . DE. EO . TUI.R- 
RIT. MULTAM . Qi NULLO. EXEMPLO . IRROGARIT . 
PRjBDES . QiOB . EAM . REM . DARE . COG AT. AUT . 
SI.NON.DET. IN. VINCULA. DUCI. JUBEAT . UT . 
£UM . A . COLLEG/E . VI. PROHIBEAMUS. ET . QUOD . 
CONTRA. COLLEGA . POSTULAVIT . NE . SIBI . IN- 
TERCEDAMUS . QUO . MINUS . SUAPTE . )|OTESTA- 
TB. UTI. LICEAT . D1. EA. RE . NOSTRUM . SENTEN- 

juicsftors, having by undue means collefied multitude 
together, has impofed a fine upon him, for which there 
exifts no precedent. He has exafled fecurities from him; 
on his refufal to produce which, he has commanded that he 
Ihould be imprifoned. He has entreated our protedlioa 
from the violence of our colleague; who, on the contrary, 
has entreated that we Ihould not interfere with his exercife 
of his juft authority. 

The opinion given on this fubjeft in common by us all, 
is this—If Lucius Cornelius Scipio Aiiaticus will give to 
our colleague the fecurities required, we will intercede to 
prevent his being committed to prifon.—If he lhall refufe to 
give the fecurities required, we will by no means obftru£l our 
colleague in the exercife of his authority.” 

The fame faft is related in Livy, Book xxxviii. c. 6o. 
and every thing which the Roman law involves, illuftrative 
of the queftion here difeufted, is to be feen in Heineccius, p. 
677, 678, and 679. 

The flory of Scipio was this—He was reported to have 
been bribed by Antiochus to grant him favourable terms of 
peace at the fum of fix thoufand pounds weight of gold, and 
four hundred and eighty thoufand pounds weight of filver. 
He was called upon by the tribune to account for this, or 
fubmit to fuch penalties as his ofiicial autliority enabled him 
to impofe. 


TIA 
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TIA . OMNIUM . DATA . EST . SI . L. CoRNELIUS 
SCIPIO . AsIATICUS . COLLEGE . ARBITRATU , 
fR/EDES .DABIT.COLLEGE.NE.^UM . IN.vmCU- 
EA . DUCAT . INTERCEDEMUS . SI . EJUS . ARBI¬ 
TRATU . PRAEDES .NON.DABIT. QUO.MINUS.COL- 
LEGA . SUA . POTESTATE . UTATUR . NON . INTER¬ 
CEDEMUS. 

After this decree, when Augurinus, the tri¬ 
bune of fhe people, commanded L. Scipio, not 
giving fecurities, to be /eized and led to prilbn, 
Tiberius ' Sempronius Gracchus, a tribune of 
the people, and father of Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus^ who, from various difputes refpefting 
the commonwealth, was a violent enemy to P. 
Scipio Africanus, publicly avowed that no re¬ 
conciliation had taken place betwixt him and P. 
Africanus. He then thus recited a decree from 
his tablet. The words of which were thefe: 

Cum . L. Cornelius . Scipio .* Asiaticus. 

TRIUMPHANS. HOSTIUM . DUCES . IN . CARCEREM. 

CONJECTAVERIT , 

• Cum Lucitu C. Scipio,—la £ngli(h thus: « Lucias Cor¬ 
nelius Scipio Afiaticus having obtained the honour of a tri¬ 
umph, and thrown the leaders of the enemy into prifon, it 
feemed inconiiftent with the dignity of the republic to com¬ 
mit a general of the Roman people to that place where the 
leaders of the enemies had been by him confined. There¬ 
fore I ufe my interpofition to fave Lucius Cornelius Scipio 
Afiaticus from the violence of my colleague.” 

The interpofition of Gracchus availed but only for tlie 
prefent moment. The invidious bufinefs was afterwards 
refiuned; and though it appeared that all the efie&s and pro¬ 
perty 
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CONJECTAVERIT . ALIENUM . VIDETUR . ESSE . DIC- 
NITATE. REIPUBLICAE . IN . BUM . LOCUM . IMPER A- 

TOREM . popuLi . Romani . duci . in . quem . 

LOCUM . AB . EO . CONJECTI . SUNT . DUCES . HOS- 
TIUM . ITA . L. CORNELIUM . SciPIONEM , 
AsIATICUM . A . COLLEG/E . VI . PROHIBEO. 

But Valerius Antias, contrary to this record of 
the decrees, and againft the authority of the An¬ 
cient Annals, has affirmed, that this interceffion 
made by Tiberius Gracchus in favour of Scipio 
Afiaticus, was after the death of Scipio Africa- 
nus: He adds, that no fine was impbfed upon 
Scipio} but that, being condemned for peculation 
with refped; to the money of Antiochus, on his 
not giving fecurity, he was ordered to be lent 
to prifon, from which he was delivered by the 
interceffion of Gracchus. 

perty of Scipio were not of fufficient value to fatisfy the hm 
which had been impofed, yet every thing he had was fold. 
A ftriking proof how tranfient is the gale of public favour, 
though obtained, as in the cafe before tu, by r^ and impor¬ 
tant forvices. 


Chap; 
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Chap. XX. 

That Virgil, becauje he was refujed water by the 
inhabitants of Nola, erajed the word “ Nola** 
from his verfe, and inferted “ Ora j” with other 
fleafanp obfervations on the harmonious found of 
letters. 

s 

I HAVE found in fome commentaries, that 
thefe verfes were originally recited and edit¬ 
ed by Virgil thus, 

Talem* dives arat Capua et vicina Vefevo 
Nola jugo. 

Afterwards Virgil requefted of the people of 
Nola permiflion to introduce water into his 
neighbouring farm. The Nolani would not 
grant the favour which was afleed; the poet be¬ 
ing offended, emfed the name of their city from 
his poem, as if it were the fame as crafing it from 
the memory of man. He changed Nola into 
Ora, and fo left it. 

——et vicina Vefevo 
Ora jugo. 

* Sin/#*.]—Such a foil is ploughed about rich Capua, 
and the country of Nola, which lies near mount Vefuvius. 

This probably is like many other old dories, for it is 
very evident that Gellius gives it no great degree of credit. 

1 am 
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I am at no pains to prove whether this be true 
or fal/e j but it certainly cannot be doubted, but 
that Ora is more agreeable, and more harmonious' 
to the ear than Nola. For the fame vowel end - 
ing the fyllable of the former verfe, and beginning 
the verfe which follows, together form a com¬ 
bination of found, which is at the fame time full 
and harmonious. Many examples of this kind 
of harmony may be found in the bell poeK, v/hich 
appear to be the effeft not of accident but art; 
but they occur far more frequently in Homer 
than in any other. In one paifage, th'efe as it 
were disjointed founds he brings together in many 
words: 

'H ^ (Tspri hpti Trpopki £txv~as 
*H 4'^^pyi »■/ £4 vJ’xTOf xpvu’rxKA'j. 

Thus alfo in another place— 

A«aK xvu) uBsiyy.s TTOTi Ko<pov. 

Catullus in like manner, the mofb elegant of 
poets, fays, 

Minifter * vetuli pucr Falerni 
Inger, mi calices amariores, 

Ut 

* Minifiery^c.y-^The lines from Catullus I infert at len^tli. 

Minifter vetuli puer F.alerni 
Inger, mi caliccs amario^res, 

Ut lex Poftumue jubci magiftrx, 

Ebriofa acina ebriofioris; 

At VOS quo lubet hinc abite lymphfv. 

Villi pernicics, et ad feveros 
Migrate: Uic merus eft Thyonianus. 

VoL. II. I 


Tiius 
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Ut lex Poftumia; jubet magiftrse, 
Ebriofa acina ebriofioris. 

When he might have faid both (?^n^j,and, what 
is more common, have ufed acinum in the neu¬ 
ter gender. But being partial to this harmony 
of the Homeric disjunftion, he ufed ebriojay from 
the fimilar agreement of the vowel immediately 
following. They who think that Catullus wrote 
ebrios, cr ebriojosy for this latter abfurd reading 
has alfo appeared, have met with books doubtlefs 
compofrd from very corrupt copies. 

Thus imperfeftly attempted in Englifli—i 

Boy, wj^ the rofy bowl doft pafs. 

Fill up to me the largeft glafs. 

The largeft glafs, and oldeft wine. 

The laws of drinking give as mine : 

Still mull my cver-thirlly lip 
From large and flowing bumpers fip. 

Ye limpid ftreams, where’er ye flow. 

Far hence to water-drinkers go. 

Go to the dull and the fedate,. 

And fly the god whofc bowers you hate- 


Chap, 
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Chap. XXL 

Why quoad vivet and quoad morietur exprefs tbt, 
Jame point of time, though the exprejjion is taken 
from two contrary fa^s'. 

W HEN the terms quoad vivet and quoad 
morietur are ufed, they appear to be ex- 
prefllve of two contrary things, but both terms 
indicate one and the fame point of time. In 
like manner when it is faid quoad Jenatus habebi- 
tur, and quoad fenatus dimittetur, although the 
words haberi and dimitti are oppofite, yet one 
and the fame thing is expreffed by both. For 
when two periods of time are oppofite to each, 
other, and yet fo approximate that the termination 
of the one is confounded with the beginning of 
the other, it is of no confequence whether the 
confine be demonftrated by the extremity of the 
former, or the beginning of the latter. 

‘ The fame mode of expreffion prevails in our own and 
probably in all other languages. “ Whilft I live and till 1 
die,” though the mode of expreffion is taken from the two 
•ontraries of life and death, communicate the fame idea. 


I « 


C H A 
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Chap. XXII. 

That the cenfort' were accujlomed to take away 
their horjes 'from Juch knights as were too fat 
and corpulent.—Enquiry made whether this is 
done with difgrace of the knightSy or without any 
diminution of their dignity. 

T he cenfors were acciiftomecl to take away 
die horfe from a man too fat and corpu¬ 
lent, thinking fuch ill calculated to perform the 
duty of a knight, with the weight of fo large a 
body. But this was no punifliment, as fomc 
fuppofe, but they were fufpended without ig¬ 
nominy from their duty: yet Cato, in the oration 
which he wrote, De facrificio commiiro, alledges 
this matter in the form of an accufation, fo as 
to make it appear to have been ignominious. If 

‘ The power of the cenfors has been fpoken of in various 
places. And this feems very properly to have been ex- 
creifed on the equites or knights, whofe duty it was to 
ferve on horfeback; yet the term of cques or knight was not 
given indiferiminately to all thofe who ferved on horfeback. 
The cenfor chofe a certain number into the equelirian order; 
he gave them, when he did this, a gold ring and a horfe, 
which was paid for by the public. He conlequcnily was 
juftified in reprobating the mifufe or ncglcil of that, which 
was in fail the public property. 


you 
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you take it thus, it may be prefumed that he did 
not appear entirely blamelefs, or free from indo¬ 
lence, whofe body had luxurioufly fwelled to lb 
inordinate a fize *. 

An old Latin epigram mentions, among the qualities of 
a good man, a diligent care not to become too fat. 

Jufto trutinx fe examine pendit 
Ne quid hiet, ne quid protuberet, angulus xquis 
Partibus ut coeat, nil ut deliret amuflis. Sec* 

Sec Burraan’s Latin Anthology, vol. ii. 417. 


I3 
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BOOK VIII. * 


Chap. I. 

Whether the fhrqfc hefterna noftu * is proper or 
—What is the grammatical tradition concern¬ 
ing theje words.—The decemviri in the Twelve 

■Tables, ufed nox for nodlu. 

Chap. 

’ \Vc have in this book one of thofe lamentable chafms 
which modern ingenuity cannot fupply. It feems Angular 
enough, that the heads of the chapters only fhould remain to 
US} but thefe are of fufficient importance to make us fmcerely 
regret the lofs we have fuftained in the original chapters to 
which they belong. 

It is reafonable to prefume, that many peculiarities of the 
Latin tongue were here explained by Gellius, many beau¬ 
ties pointed out, and many circumftances of the private and 
domeftic mauners of the Romans familiarly and agreeably 
dlfcuiTed. 

* Hejierna noBu .'\—See Macrobius, L. i. SaturUal. C. 4. 
This author, who was accullomed to borrow, without much 
ceremony of acknowledgment, from Gellius, may perhaps, 
in fome degree, fupply the lofs of this chapter, 

* See Macrobius, in the place before quot- 
e}l: “ Decemviri in Duodecim Tabulis inufitatenox pro noflu 

dixerunt. 
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dixerunt. Verba h»c funt: Sei, nox furtjm factum 
KsiT SEI iM ACCisiT louRE CAisus ESTO. The mean¬ 
ing of which decree is, if an aft of theft be committed in the 
night, and the thief be killed, he is lawfully killed. Here 
nox is evidently ufed for nodu. Theft by the Mofaic law 
was puniflied by a fine ; and it was aot till fome confiderable 
degree of refinement prevailed in fociety, that the crime of 
theft was puniflied by death. Some admirable remarks up¬ 
on the punifliment which ought to be inflifted for theft, are 
to be found in the Marquis Beccaria; Blackftonc allb has 
fome excellent obfervations on this fubjeft, from vWiich it may 
be concluded that he was no friend to extreme and fangui- 
r.ary punifhments. 

Mr. Gibbon, with great jufticc, reprobates the feverity of 
the Twelve Tables: 

“ The Twelve Tables afford a more decifive proof of 
the national fpirit, fince they were framed by the wifell of 
the fenate, and accepted by tlie free voice of the people; yet 
thefe laws, like the llatutes of Draco, are written in charac¬ 
ters of blood.” 

The French, after their revolution, profelTcJ to enaft a pe- 
n.il code that was to give a great example to mankind of 
inildnefs and philanthropy. But fuch is the vcrlatile cha- 
reftei' of that people, that on the firll folemn occafion which 
prefented itfclf, they violated their own principles by the 
unexampled and unprovoked barbarity, with which they 
treated their unhappy fovereign. 


I 4 
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C H A P. II. 

I'en 'xords pohitcd out to me by Favorinusy whichy 
iboiigh ufed by the Grecksy are [furious and bar¬ 
barous—'■ten likewife zvhich 1 pointed out to him 
of common and popular ufe among the Latins, but 
which arc not properly Latin, nor to be found in 
old books. 

' The Io(s of this chapter is ferioufiy to be regretted. In 
every language nciv words are conlinu.dly introduced, which, 
rtjefted at iirft by the learned as vicious or inelegant, be¬ 
come finally fanftified by ufe, and in time perhaps are quoted 
as authority for the very language which they were at firfi 
imagined to debafe. 


Chap 
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Chap. III. 

'The manner in which Peregrinus ’ the philo/opherj in 
my hearings feverely rebuked a Roman youth of 
equefirian rank, for Jimding in bis prefence ‘ in a 
carelefs manner, and yawning repeatedly^ 

Chap. 

* Peregrinus-I—This Peregrinus is fpoken 6f at fome 
length by Gellius in his 12th book. For a particular ac¬ 
count of him fee Lucian and Philoftratus. He was born in the 
236th Olympiad. He affcfted to imitate Hercules in his death, 
and threw himfelf into a funeral pile, in the prefence of in¬ 
numerable fpeflators. His ftatue, which was erefled at Pa¬ 
ros, a city of the Hellefpont, was reported to utter oracles: 
fee Athenagoras. From the variety of charafters he alTum- 
ed, and parts he played, this man was furnamed Proteus. 
Although the inhabitants of Parium,where he was born,ereft- 
ed a ftatue in his honour, it is notorious that he was driven 
into banilhment for crimes at which humanity fhudders. 
It is no lefs Angular than true, that by his diflimulation and 
hypocrify, after profeffing himfelf a chriftian, he arrived at 
the higheft eminence in the chriftian church. Perhaps a more 
eccentric charafler never exifted upon earth; but as the ap- 
plaufe paid to ails of uncommon effrontery, cunning and 
h^dnefs, is fleeting and tranfient, poftcrity has paid a proper 
tribute to morality and virtue, by branding his memory with 
the infamy and abhorrence it fo juftly deferves. 

* Standing in his prefinceCp—dl liave before had occalion to 
Ipeak of the veneration which was paid by the ancients to 
thofe, whofc oflice or whofe age commanded t. Gellius, in 
another place, relates an anecdote of a man who was fined by 
the cenfors for yawning in hi? prefence. 

Gronovius 
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Gronovias imagines, that of this chapter he has reafon to 
believe, that he has difeovered a fragment in Nonius Marccl- 
his, at the article hallucinare. The fragment is as follows: 

" Et afliduo ofeitantem vidit atque illius quidem ilelica- 
tiflimas mentis et corporis hallucinationes.” 

The conjeftnre of Gronovius may probably be right. 


Chap. IV. ’ 

lurodolus, the itioji celebratedhijlcrian,faljely ajffertSy 
that the pine-tree alone, of all trees, when 
tut down, never puis forth pools from the fame 
root. — ^hefameperfon, concerning rain-water and 
flow, has affumed for granted, what has not been 
fuffitiently explored. 

* Tiie pafiage to which there is here an allnfion, is in the 
37th chapter of the fixth book of Hei odotus. 

The expreffion of being dcflroycd as a pine became pro- 
ver’jial, and was applied to utter deftrudlion without the pof- 
filiilky cf recovery. What Ilerodcuis fays of the pine is 
truerdfo of various other trees, which, as Bentley, in his Dif- 
feiiation cn Phalaris, remarks, all perifli by lopping. 

'i'lie other pafiage in Herodotus is, as Weff’cHng conjefturcs, 
in his Diflertatio Herodotea, in the 2zd chapter i f the ad 
book. In this place the hiftorian ronaiks, that it is a kind 
cf law of nature, that it IKould rain five days after a fall of 
fnow. 

The place in Herodotus is probably corrupt; and if this 
book of Geilius had remained entire, wclhould perhaps have 
Kp-d. a very diJbcult pafiage perfefily illufirated. 


Chap, 
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Chap. V. 

The meaning of coelum Hare pulvere in Virgil, arM 
how Lucilius has ufed peftus fentibus ftarc. * 

• The paflage from Virgil is this, 

Et fsevus campis magis ac roagis horror 
Crebrefcit, propiufque malum ell, jam^mlvere coo. 
lum 

Stare vident. 

Dryden has not rendered the paflage withliiflicient llrenglh: 

l^cantime the war approaches to the tents, 

Th’ alarm grows hotter, and the noife augments ; 
The driving dull proclaims the danger near. 

The driving dull is by no means what Virgil intended to 
exprefs by coelum Hare pulvere. The air was in a manner 
rendered thick and immoveable by the condenfed dull. 

See Nonius Marccllus, at the article fiare, where alfo it is 
not improbable, but feme fragment from this loll chapter may 
have been introduced. 


C H AP< 
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C H H P. VI.’ 

fVberti after trifling difpuieSi a reconciliation takes 
place, mutual expofitilaiions can do no good. — Dif- 
seurfe of 'Taurus on this fubjeSl, with a paffage 
taken jrom the writings of Theophraftus. — Cice¬ 
ro's opinion, de amore amicitlas, in his own 
words.' 

* The afll'rtion in the bcgiraning of this article iloubtlefi 
arvows an excellent moral truth. 

On the fubjeft of this loft chapter fee Gciliuu Book i. 
chap. 3. De amore amicitia:, means concerning tltt love of 
friendftiip, that is, the particular fpecies of love or afiei'tion 
which friendfltip excites. 


Chap. 
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Chap. VII. 

Objervations on the nature and power of memory 
from the book of Ariftotle entitled Tripi fAfv/xrs .— 
Certain examples therein read or heard of oon- 
eerning its extraordinary Jirengt^ or defciency. 

Chap, 

“ The power of the memory prefents an inexK^tuniiblefu'b- 
jeft; and innumerable inflances of the excellence of this fa¬ 
culty in fome men would fill a volunie. It is very happily 
defined by Cicero thus,—“ Memoria certe non tnodo phi- 
lofophiam fed omnis vita: ufum, omacfque artes, una maxi- 
me continet.” 

The pofition of Montaigne is certainly very difputable. He 
affirms that a llrong memory is commonly coupled with infirm 
judgment. The converfe of which ftrange propofition was fia- 
gularly true, as it related to liimfelf, who was remarkably 
deficient in this quality. He tells, in his Eflays, that his ftudv 
was in a remote corner of his houfe, and that if he wanted to 
confultany bookjor write any thing down, when he was fitting 
in fome other apartment, he was obliged to trull tlie memory 
of others. He could never remember the names of his fer- 
vants, and was inclined to believe, that if he lived to be old 
he fliould forget his own name. 

The moll extraordinary example of the power of memo¬ 
ry in this, or perhaps in any country, was the celebrated 
Jedediah Buxton. He was able, by his memory alone, to 
anfwer the moll difficult arithmetical quellions that could be 
propofed; of which the following are a few fpecimens; 

He was alked, in a field 351 yards long and 261 yards 
wide, how many acres there were. In eleven minutes he 
replied, 18 acres, 3 roods, 28 perches, and 14 remained. 

A fecond 
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A fecond queilion put to him was, Suppofe found moves 
I14Z feet in one fecond of time, how long after the firing of 
a cannon could the fame be heard at the diftance of five 
miles ? In about a quarter of an hour he replied, 23 fecond*, 
7 thirds, atjd 46 remained. 

A third queftion was. If I fet 3584 plants in rows four 
feet afunder, and the plants feven feet apart in a re'ftangu- 
lar piece of ground, how much land will the plants take up ? 
In half an hour he faid, two acres, one rood, eight perches, 
and a half. 

The following was the hardeft queftion ever propofed to 
him: 

What dimenfions muft I give my joiner to make a cubi¬ 
cal corn-bin,‘that ftiall hold juft a quarter of malt, Winchefter 
meafure? 

In an hour’s time he replied. It would be a little more than 
25I inches on a fide, and that 26 inches would be too much. 
—All which anfwers arc as true and corred as poflible. 


Chap. 
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Chap. VIII. 

That 1 have been accujlomed to interpret^ and have 
endeavoured to render faithfully in hatiny certain 
pajfages ‘ from Plato. 

‘ Paffnges .^—In the edition of Gronovlus and many 
others, the original is hcos, but it is fomctlmes read jocvs, 
which means jifts. It may be obfervcd, that jp the earlier 
editions Cj^jp-ellius, the reader will find nineteen books of 
Gellius, without the heads of the chapters of the eighth 
Iwok, nor I dokt'.ow when’ thefe heads wyre firft difeovered 
and printed. 


Chap. 
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Chap. IX. 

^leophrajiusy the moft elegant fhilojopher of his age, 
when about to addrejs a few words to the people 
of Athens, from an emotion of bafhfulnefs, became 
filent'.€—^he fame thing happened to Demojihenes, 
whenfpeaking to king Philip. 

Chap. 

The fame amiable diffidence is related of fowe of the more 
celebrated charadlers of antiquity, and in particular of Mar¬ 
cus Craifus and Cicero. 

Demollhenes \^as fent with nine other ambaffadors to 
Pliilip of Macedon, to treat with him concerning a peace ; 
and 1 cannot do better than give the anecdote which is here 
alluded to, in the words of Dr. Lcland, from his Hiftory of 
die Life and Reign of Philip. 

Demofthenes was the youngeft, and confcquently the lad 
to fpeak. He now Hood before a prince whom he w as con- 
feious he had frequently fpoken of, with the greateft feveri- 
ty, and who he knew was thoroughly informed of every thing 
faid or done at Athens. He was to contend with a com¬ 
plete mailer in his own art: and the reputation of the great 
Athenian orator, who was ever lancing the bolts of his elo¬ 
quence againll the king, mud have faifed a folemn attention 
in the court: even the ambadadors themfelvea were curious 
to hear thofe irrefulible remonllrances which the orator is 
faid to have promifed with the greateft confidence, and which 
Philip and his courtiers were by tliis time warned to expeft. 
All was fufpenfe and eager curiofity, and every man now wait¬ 
ed in filcnce for fome extraordinary inftance of force and 
dignity in fpeaking: but he who had fo frequently bjaved 

all 
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all the tumult and oppofition of an Athenian aflembly, was 
in this new fccne in an inftant difconcertcd and confounded. 
He began in a manner utterly unworthy of his reputation, 
obfcure, ungraceful, and heiltating: his terror and cmbar- 
raffment ftill encrea(ed, 3 nd fcarcely had he uttered a few bro¬ 
ken and interrupted fentences, when hb powers totally failed 
him, and he flood before the aiTembly utterly unable to pro¬ 
ceed. Philip faw his diflrefs, and with all imaginable polite* 
nefs endeavoured to relieve it. He told him, with that con- 
defeenfion and good-nature which he knew fo well to affefl, 
that at his court he need be under no apprehenfi^ns: he was 
not now before an aflembly of his countrymen, where he 
might expeft fome fatal confequences if his hearers were not 
pleafed: he begged he would take time to recdleft himfelfi 
and purfue his intended difeourfe. Demollhenes attempted 
to proceed, but his confulion flUl continued: he appeared Hill 
embarrafled, and was foon obliged to be again filent.—Tlic 
ambafladors were then ordered to withdraw. 




VOL. II. 


Chap. 
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Chap. X. 

A difpute 1 bad at Eleufis' 'with a certain conceited 
grammarian^ 'who was ignorant of the tenjes of 
verbst and the common exercifes of a fchool-boy ; 
but wl\o oftentatioufly fropofed intricate quejliensy 
and bugbears to catch the minds of the vulgar. 

• Eltujis .\—This was a town of Attica, and dedicated, or 
rather confecrated, to the Goddefs Ceres. It is ftill better 
known from the celebration of the Eleufmian myfteries. 


Chap. XI. 

f he facetious reply of Socrates' to his -wife Xantippe, 
requejling him to be fomewbat more liberal in 
giving an entertaimne^it at the feafl of Bacchus, 

* I have fomewhere feen an anecdote of Socrates and Xan- 
tippe, which may poffibly be the fame as was recorded in this 
chapter. Socrates had invited feme men, who were known to 
be rich, to fup with him, and Xantippe was oftended with the 
mean and fcanty preparation: « Never mind,” faid Socrates, 
« if they are temperate they will by no means defpife a fru¬ 
gal entertainment j if they lhall be profligate and extravagant, 

they 
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they will be beneath our notice and efteem. Some people,” he 
continued, “ live merely that they may eat, whilft I eat only 
that I may live.” This was faid to have happened at the 
feaft of the Dionyfia, a feaft celebrated in honour of Bac¬ 
chus ; at which time people were fomewhat more profufc in 
treating their friends. 


Chap. XII. 

Itbe meaning of the pbrafe plerique ' omnes in tbe 
old booksy and that theje words Jeem borrowed 
from the Greeks. 

• Plerique, confidered feparately by itfelf, may be undcr- 
ftood to mean ferme omnes, or almoll all; but when omnes is 
added to plerique, it feems to have the fenfe of immo omnes: 
thus in Engliih it m.ny be interpreted, ahnojl all, nay quite 
all. 


K ^ 


C p A P. 
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C H A XIII. 

The word quopfoncs which the Africans tifcy is a 
Greek and not a Carthaginian word. 

• Moft of the older editions read this word Qupfones. 
Scaliger,in fpmc manufcript, found it written Eupfones, which 
he altered to Eudones, from the Punic word Haudoni, which 
means. Hail, mafter ! and perhaps, therefore, continues Gro- 
novius, the Africans ufed Eudones for Adonis. Notwithftand- 
ing, therefore, what Gellius imagines, Eudones is probably 
a Syriac word. See the remainder of the note of Gfonovius. 


Chap. XIV. 

A very pleajant df-pute of the philofopher Favorinus, 
with a certain intemperate opponent, arguing on 
the ambiguity of words.—Certain words applied 
in an unujual manner, from the poet Ncevius, and 
from Cnaus Gellius Origin of words imefti- 
gated by Publius Nigidius. 

• The older editions read Cneius Gallus; and Gronoviui 
fenfibly remarks, that in all probability it ought to be Ca:ci- 
lius. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XV. 

7’be manner in which the poet Laherius' was igno- 
minioujly treated by Cams Cajar.—Verfes by the 
fame Laberius on this fubjebl. 

‘ This Laberius has been before mentioned, and the rea¬ 
der has been told to cxpeft the verfes of the prologue which 
Laberius fpoke on the occafion, when he fufFered the indig¬ 
nity to which alluiion is here made. 1 infert the original, 
with the traiiflation by a fr^piid; 

Neceffitas, cujus curfus tranAxrfi impetum 
Voluerunt multi effugere, pauci potuerunt. 

Quo me dctrufit poene extremis fenlibus i 
Quern nulla ambitio, nulla unquam largitio, 

Nullus timor, vis nulla, nulla aucdoritas 
Movere potuit in juvcnta de ftatu; 

Ecce in fenefta ut facile labefecit loco 
Viri cxccllentis mcnte clemente edita 
SubmifTa placidc, bhindiloquens oratio. 

Etenim ipfi Di negare cui nihil potuerunt 
llomincm me denegare quis pollet pati? 

Ergo bis tricenis annis aftis fine nota, 

Equcs Romanus larc egrcflus meo 
Domui^ rcvertar mimus; nimirum hoc die 
Uno plus vixi mihi quam vivendum fuit, 

Fortuna immoderata in bono xquc atque in malo. 

Si tibi erat libitum littcraruni laudlbus 
Floris cacumen noftrx famx frangere ; 

Cur cum vigcbam membris prxviridantibus. 

Satis facere populo et tali cum potcram viro 
Non iiexibilem me concurvalii ut carperes 
K J 


Nunc 
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Nunc me quo dejicis ? quid ad fcenam affero 
Decorem formas, an dignitatem corporis, 

Animi virtutem, an vocis jucundse fonum ? 

Ut hedera ferpens vires arboreas necat, 

Jta me vetuftas, ample* u annorum, enecat. 

Sepulcri fimilis, nihil niii nomen redneo. 

In Englifh. 

Oh thou, the iflue of whofe tranfverfe courfc, 
Neceffity ! the few alone can fhun. 

Low hafl^thou laid me in the wane of life— 

While nor ambition, nor the fordid bribe. 

Nor fear,' nor force, nor fway of fovereign pow’r. 
Could in'Vny youth betray me from my ftate; 

Behold, in weak old age, how ealily 
The powerful eloquence of yon great man. 

Mild and perfualive, ileals me from my rank. 

For could it be that I could e’er deny 

His power, whom nought the Gods themfelves refufe i 

Forth from my houfe I came, a Roman knight. 

That threefcore years had paL’d unttain’d by crime. 
And homeward I fliall now return, a player. 

I feel that I have liv’d one day too long. 

Fortune, in each extreme of good or ill 
Unable to preferve a temp’rate fway. 

If with this fcenic literary wreath 

Thou would’ll break down my yet unhonour’d brow. 

Why, when the vigour and the ftrength of youth 

Could more have aided me to yield content 

To Roman audiences, and this great man, 

Didll thou not bend my lefs unpliant Hem ? 

Now whither doft thou call me i To the ftage ! 

What profit can I bring ? that have nor lhape 
Nor dignity, nor fpirit left, nor voice? 

The creeping ivy clafps and kills the tree. 

So falls Laberius in th’ embrace of age. 

And, like a tomb, bears but the name of man. 


Book 
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BOOK IX.' 


Chap. I. 

The reajon why ^intus Claudius ^adhigarius, in 
the nineteenth Book of his Annals^ has objervedythat 
a mark was Jlruck with greater effeSl and certain^ 
ty, when the projeblion was to take place up¬ 
wards, than if it were downwards. 

O UINTUS CLAUDIUS, in his nine¬ 
teenth Book of Annals, defcribing the 
fiege of a town by MetcUus the proconful, and 

the 

* The books of Gellius have at different periods been 
differently arranged. In fome manufcripts the book before 
us has been called the eighth book. 

The affertion which is here made certainly comes in a very 
quellionable fhape, and is perhaps altogether untrue Per¬ 
haps the converfe may be the fail, and that they who projeit 
any thing from an eminence muft do it with more force and 
greater certainty. The force of gravity ails conftantly in 
oppofition to any thing projefted upwards, wliich if it does 
not render the hitting the mark more precarious, muft cer¬ 
tainly dirainifh the momentum or the aggregate of the velo¬ 
city, and the quantity of matter of the thing projefted. 

K4 Tho 
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the refiftance which was made by the citizens 
from the walls, has thus expreffed himfclf: 

" The archers and {lingers, on both fides, dii- 
pcrfe their weapons with great ardour, and extra¬ 
ordinary courage. But there is this difference, 
whether you projedt an arrow or a ftone up¬ 
wards or downwards; neither can be projefted 
downwards with certainty, but both of them with 
great effe^ upwards. Therefore the foldiers of 
Metellus were much lefs wounded, and, what was 

of 

The llingers of the ancients were remarkably expert, and 
well they might, if what Vegetius relates be true, that they 
were accuftomed to this exercife from their earlieft infancy, 
and that mothers would not fufFer their children to have 
their meals, unlefs they could hit fuch objefts as were pointed 
out to them. It was ufual to wind the fling once round the 
head before they projeded its contents ; this was obvioufly 
to throw with greater force; but the pofition of a perfon in an 
inferior fltuation, who has to throw any tiring at a mark 
above him from a fling, feems very inconvenient for this mo¬ 
tion. 

Virgil, deferibing Mezentius about to throw from a fling, 
reprefents him as winding the fling three times round hia 
head: 


Pofitis Mezentius haftis, 
Ipfe ter addufla circum caput egit habena, 
Et media adverfi liquefadlo tempora plumbo 
Diffidit, ac multa porreflum extendit arena. 

Thus rendered by Dryden— 

The Thufean king 

Laid by the lance, and took him to tlie fling ; 


Thric* 
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of greater confequence, eafily defended them- 
felves from the battlements of the enemy.” 

I enquired of Antonius Julianus, the rhetori¬ 
cian, how this that Quadrigarius aflerted came to 
pafs, that a blow was much more efFe£bual and 
certain, if a ftone or an arrow were hurled up¬ 
wards than downwards, when the throwing of 
|iany thing from an eminence downwards was more 
natural and eafy, than to throw from « lower 
fituation upwards. Then Julianus, approving 
of my enquiry, replied— 

“ What is here faid of an arrow or a ftone. Is 
equally true of almoft every miffile weapon. It 
is certainly eafier, as you obferve, to throw any 
thing downwards, if your objeft be only to throw 
and not hit; but if the manner and force of 
the projeftion is to be moderated and direfted. 


Thrice Wnirl’J the thong around his head, and threw 
The heated lead, half melted as it flew. 

It pierc’d his hollow temples and his brain. 

The youth came tumbling down, and Ipurn’J the 
plain.* 

The ufe of arrows and flings in battle was fuperfeded by 
the invention of gun-powder, and was difeontinued almoft 
immediately after that period. 

* This circumftance of the lead becoming warm from the fwift- 
nefs of its rotatory motion, is mentioned frequently by the Latin 
poets. See Ovid. 

Non fecus exarfit quam cum balearica plumbum 
Funda jacit, volat illud et incardefeit eundo 
Et quos non habuit fub nubibus invenit ignes. 


tlien 
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then if you throw downwards, the force and prc- 
cifion of him who throws is interrupted both by 
his own precipitatenefs, and the w’eight of the 
•weapon which is projefted. But if you throw 
at any thing above, and the hand and eyes be pre¬ 
pared to hit an elevated objeft, the care that is 
taken will carry the weapon to the objeft at 
which it is aimed.” 

It w^ nearly in thefe terms that Julianus con- 
verfcd with me on the words of Claudius; but 
what the fame Claudius fays, they eafily defended 
themfelves from the enemy’s battlement, it is to 
be obferved, that he has uled the word defendebant^ 
not as it is generally applied, but with great pro¬ 
priety and pure Latinity. For the words defen- 
dere and offendere are oppofite to each other j the 
one fignifies incurrere in aliquid, to meet any 
thing, the other to repel, which is the thing in¬ 
tended by Qi Claudius in this paffage. 


Chap. 
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Chap. II. 

‘The words in which Herodes Atticus reproved one 
who, with the drefs and habit, faljely ajfumed the 
title and manner of a pbilojopher. 

I N my prefence, a certain man, with a long 
cloak' and hair, and with a beard reach¬ 
ing to his girdle, approached Herodes Atti¬ 
cus, a man of confular rank, eminent for his 

amiable 

• Long cloak.'l —^The affefted aufterity of manner and 
mean drefs which diftinguiflied the old philofophers, was a 
fubjeft which frequently exercifed the talents of the comic 
writers of Greece and Rome. The man here mentioned 
was probably a Cynic, to which feft the remark above more 
particularly applies. An entertaining defeription of one of 
thefe philofophers is found in Alciphron, and is to this ef- 
feft: 

“ He faw one of thofe people who, from their behaviour, 
are called Cynics, and, in imitation of him, foon exceeded 
the extravagance of his mailer. The appearance he makes 
is hideous and difgulling; he (hakes his uncombed locks, his 
look is ferocious; as to his drefs, he goes half naked, having 
a little wallet hanging before him, and a (laff of wild olive 
in his hands. He wears no (hoes, is very filthy, and totally 
unman ageable. &c.” See alfo the Hermotimus of Lucian; 
and Alciphron, in another place, thus fpeaks of Epicurus— 
»» He is an nnwholefome, filthy wretch, wrapped up in cloth 
made of hair inftead of wool.’* The charadler of Apemantus 
is well reprefented by Shaklpeare, in his play of Timon of 

Athens. 
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amiable difpofition, and his accomplifhments in 
Grecian eloquence, and requefted money to be 
given him for bread. Herodes on this allied him 
who he was ? he, with an angry tone and frown¬ 
ing countenance, replied, he was a philofopher; 
and expreffed his furprize that he fliould be alked 
who he was, when his appearance declared it. 
“ I perceive/’ returned Herodes, " the beard 
and th^ cloak, but I do not fee the philofopher; 
but I befoech you to tel) us with good-humour, 
by the ufe of what arguments we lliould be able 
to know you to be a pliilofopher.” On this, 
fome of thofe who were prefent with Herodes 
affirmed, that this was a ftrolling fellow, of no 
charafter, a frequenter of the meaneft brothels; 
and that unlefs he got what he alked, it was his 
cuftom to be impudent and abufive. “ Let us,” 
interrupted Herodes, “ give this man fomcthing, 
whoever he may be, confidering our own charac¬ 
ters, and not his;” and he ordered money enough 
to be given him to procure bread for thirty days. 
Then, looking upon us who were near him, 

Athens. This perfonage, fpeaking of the drefs which Ti- 
mon now wore, alTeding to imitate him, fays. 

If thou didft put this four cold habit on 

To caftigate thy pride, ’twere well.—. 

Sec alfo Horace. Ep. a. B. 2. This poet, ipeaking of 
the affe£led peculiarities of this race of men, mentions, 
among other things, their folcmn lilence— 

Statua taciturnior exit 
Plerumquc et rifu populum quatit. 

“ Mufonius,” 
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“ Mufonius/’ fays he> "gave to a beggar of this kind, 
pretending to be a philofopher, a thoufand fefterces ; 
and when manypeopleobferved,that he wasapro- 
fligate fellow, of the vileft charafter, who deferv- 
cd nothing at all, they affirm that Mufonius re¬ 
plied with a fmile, ‘ therefore he deferves mo¬ 
ney*.’ But this it is,” he continued, "which 
affedts me with real grief and vexation, that thefe 
very vile and contemptible creatures ufurp a moft 
venerable name’, and are called philolbphers. 

* Deferves money.'] —Meaning, without doubt, Ujot money 
is in itfelf fo contemptible a thing as to be beneath the at¬ 
tention of men of wifdom, and followers of true philolbphy: 

Thus much of gold will make black white, foul fair. 
Wrong right, bafe noble, old young, coward valiant. 
How, you gods, why this—what this, you gods—why thi* 
Will lug your priefts and fervants from your fides. 

Pluck ftout men’s pillows from below their heads. 

This yellow flave 

Will knit and break religions, blefs the accurfed, 

Miike the hoar Icprofy ador’d, place thieves. 

And give them title, knee, and approbation 
With fenators on the bench; this is it 
That makes the wappen’d widow wed again. 

She whom the fpital-houfe and ulcerous fores 
Would call the gorge at, this embalms and fpices 
To the April day again. 

Shakspeari. 


• VtntrahU name .]>—Sec a facetious dialogue in Erafmus, 
on the abufe of names—De rebus ct vocabulis. 

" Jam fi quis nobis adefiet dialeilicus qui feite definiret 
quid fit rex, quid epifeopus, quid magillratus, quid philofo- 
phus, fortaflis ct hie invenerimus qui mallent nomen quam 


tem.” 


But 
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But my anceftors, the Athenians, enafted by a 
public decree, that none of fervile condition fhould 
ever bear the names of the two valiant youths, 
Harmodius and Ariftogiton, who, to accomplifh 
the reftoration of liberty, attacked the life of the 
tyrant Hippias, deeming it impious that names 
devoted to their country’s liberty Ibould be con¬ 
taminated by the contagion of fervitude. Why 
then do^we allow the moft illuftrious charader of 
philofophy to grow vile among the worft of man¬ 
kind ? I^ find too,” he added, “ by a fimilar exam¬ 
ple of a contrary kind, that the ancient Romans 
determined that the praenomens of certain patri¬ 
cians, who had deferved ill of their country, and 
for this reafon had incurred the penalty of death, 
Ihould not be borne by any other patrician of that 
family, that their very names might feem to be 
degraded, and to expire along with them. 


Chap. 
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Chap. III. 

^be Utter of King Philip ’ to Ariftotle the philojbpher^ 
on the birth of Alexander. 

P hilip, fon of Amyntas, king of Mace¬ 
donia, by whofe valour and exertions the 
Macedonians, increafing their opulence and do¬ 
minions, began to have fovereignty over various 
nations, and whofe power and arms the celebrat¬ 
ed orations of Demofthenes declare to have been 
formidable to the whole of Greece this Philip* 
though at all times occupied and exercifed in the 
toils and triumphs of war, never neglefted the 
liberal purfuits of literature, and the ftudies of 
humanity. He did and uttered many things with 
equal facetioufnefs and urbanity. There are faid 

• For every thing relating to the life of this ex¬ 

traordinary perfonage, I beg leave to refer the reader to 
Leland’s work, the exordium of which Teems pertinent in 
this place.—" The founder of the Macedonian greatnefs was 
by no means of the number of thofe princes who were af- 
fifted by the advantages of an illullrious country, who inherit¬ 
ed the opulence and force of fplendid and extenfive domini¬ 
ons, or were ftrengthened by the acquifitions, and animated 
by the atchievements of a long train of renowned anceftry. 
To his own abilities alone did Philip owe his elevation, and 
appears equally great, and equally the object of admiration, 
in furmounting the difficulties attending on his infant power, 
as in his maturer and mo e extenfive fortune.” 

6 


to 
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to have been volumes of his letters full of ele¬ 
gance, grace, and wifdom: fuch is that in which 
he related to Ariftotle the philofopher the birth 
of his fon AlexanderThis letter, as it feems 
to be an inducement for care and diligence in 
the education of children, I have thought proper 
to tranferibe, that it may imprefs the minds of 
parents. It may be interpreted nearly in this 
manner: 

“ Philip fends health to Ariftotle—Know that a 
fon is born to me ; I therefore thank, the gods, not 
fo much becaufe he is born, but that he happened 
to be born during your life—I hope, that being 
inftrudted and brought up by you, he may prove 
worthy both of me and the conduft of affairs." 

• Birth of his fon Alexander .'\—This day was alfo memor¬ 
able for an event which demonftrates that there is no excels 
of folly or extravagance to which the human mind may not 
be tranfported, when warmed by enthufiafm. On this day 
Eroftratus fet fire to the temple of Diana at Ephefus, from 
the ftrange idea of rendering his name immortal. It is re¬ 
lated by Plutarch, in his life of Alexander, that the priefts of 
the goddefs ran frantic through the ftrects of Ephefus, ex¬ 
claiming, that on this day fomething was produced which 
would caufe the dcllrutlion of Alia. This was of courfe 
made to apply to the birth of Alexander. 


Chap. 
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Chap. IV* 


Of the prodigies and miracles of barbarous nations', 
of their horrid and deJlruSfive fafcinations—and 
of women who were fuddenly turned into*men. 

A S we were returnihg from Greece to Italyi 
we touched at Brundufium and going on 
fliore, we wandered about that celebrated har¬ 
bour, which Q^Ennius has named Frapes, a word 
fomewhat remote indeed, but very appofite— 
we faW fome bundles of books expofed for fale, 
to which I ran with eagernefs. They were 
Greek books, full of prodigies and fables j of 
things unheard of and incredible, and old writers 
of no mean authority—Arifteas * of Proconnefus* 

* Brundufium.\—^\oia. tWs celebrited harbour the Ro¬ 
mans ufually embarked to go to Greece. It was in this 
place, now called Brindili, that Virgil died. 

* ^riJitai.'\—Thh Arifteas was a poet; and a long account 
of him may be found in the fourth book of Herodotus. Two 
fragments of his works remain, one in Longinus, the othet 
in Tzetzes. 


VoL. II. 


I. 


Ifigonu* 
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Ifigonus ’ of Nicaia, CtcTias Oncficritus Poly- 
ftephanus % and Hcgefias The volumes, from 
their long expofurc, were very tiithy, and in their 
outward appearance as bad as poihble. I ap¬ 
proached, however, and enquired the price : in¬ 
duced by tiseir wonderiui and tinexpe6led cheap- 
nefs, I bour;ht a great many boolis for very little 
money; and in tiie two following nights I took a 
curfory |)em]al of them ail. In my progrefs I 
made fuiuc .1 ledlions, and noted many wonder¬ 
ful tliing:':^ wdiich fe..', if ar.y, oi'<,-r,r v-'iiters have 
handled. 1 Lave in'er: d them in thefe com- 
inencaries, that v/hoever fli.dl read them may not 

^ —Til’s p'l;.'' '. is ToI;-:n o': by riiny, in the 

2 a CivpWr of t; yili f . of ti's liillory. Per- 

L.i-'s no ether acccu.iL ef hi. r i lhaa wiiat appears in 

th-’.t aatlicr. 

* C,v,f.-.e-.}—'I'i'.’s wan v.'as rai hia;/:'a.', anj wrote many 

tliiags contr'iJ.liirio-t:.,- (' .■ "aii'.Irtu:'. Ho pro- 

b.i’b! V I.vac’ i:'. :!,c ;' >•;: of raO ya'ingrr C;. i u>. The- Bibiio- 
thaaa of ri'otlas cor:'., i:':-. Lac jairtic-aL'is oi this author’s 

wcif.-. r0/iir.!ic'■ oji a’j !■ .iC ..ao .iOiiiLiCs. 

5 C'./W,1 — .‘erala'), and Flutari-.h, fcverally 

m.'ka nia'.'.I '. . , ; a., ,, '.r., ivhio v'as the co’opa.r.ion, and 

rvao, in a i) ‘ .ivie, vvro.e the t.'x^ lores of 

AlvtaiiTr t,.a 

• Po.yjt\'J —wrs '-.iv i.ifioriain and is mentioned Ih 
terms ci rcipcct fy the behtliail to r\pcJlo-i;L.s .’.iio.lias. 

^ is related of this iii.ilofopliC’", that he 

painted tiie c.tlam'.ties ot life in fo vr-iy fiaeihlc a manner, 
that many Oi his hcaicrs were induced to put an end to lacir 
lives, bee (Jrcero, Tufculan Qaeftions, Book i. 
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be altogether ignorant, and one who has never 
been a hearer of fiich things. In thefe books 
were pafTages fuch as thefe: — 

That the Scythians who are moft remote,; 
and who live as it were at the very pole, 
fed on human flefli, and fupported them- 
fclves by fuch nutriment, and were called An¬ 
thropophagi ’: that there were allb men beneath 
the fame climate having one eye in the gmiddlc of 
tlie forehead, and called Arimafpi with which 

* .4n:h:-rpel>hagi.'\ —Of \^hom Herodotus fpcaks in his 
Mt'pomcne. See n. curious and cntcr'.aining chapter on the 
fuhjcct of cannibals in Mcnla;pm-’s F.llhys. There is alfo 
a pafliigeon this fubjcfl in the fifLcenth Sati;c of Juvenr.l, not 
tnworth}' attention. 

* jlnmn/p:.'] —Thsft; people arc alfo nicnticned by He¬ 
rodotus, hrclpomene, chap. ij. See alfo the Promcllieu* 
i'in;lhi: of ./hfchyius— 

- - avoid 

'rhf Arimalpian troops, wl.ofe frowning fjrehcrJs 
Glare with one blazing eye. 

Thefe Arimafpi ms .are introduced by Lucan, in his third 
book : he they bound their hair with gold. 

-Auroque ligatas 

Subftringens Arimafpc co.T.as. 

Other authors reprefent, that there were continual wars 
betwixt tlie gryphons and Arimafpians, for thi^ gold, of 
winch f.iblc Wilton makes an elegant ufe: 

As wlien a gryphon througli the wlldcincfs. 

With winged courfc, o’er liill or inoory dale 
Purlucs tlic Arimafpian, who by dealth 
Had from his wakeful cuilodv purloin'd 
The guarded gold- 

L a 
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countenances the poets defcribe the Cyclops: 
that there were alfo men near the fame diftrift 
of extraordinary fwiftnefs, having the direftion of 
their feet reverfcd, and not as other men, pointing, 
forwards. They related alfo, how it had been 
handed down from tradition, that in a certain re¬ 
mote part of the earth, wliich is called Albania, 
men were produced whofe hair wa.s grey in 
childhootl, and who faw more clearly by night 
than by day ; that it was faid and believed of the 
Sauromafae, v.ho live at a gr( at diftance beyond 
the Boryftiiene:,, tl.at they only took food on every 
third day, abftaini ig on thar winch intervened. 

I alfo found wiitten in the fame books, what I af¬ 
terwards read in the foventii book of the Natural 
Hiftory of the Elder Phny, that in Africa were 
certain families of men, who had the power of faf- 
cination in their Ipeech''*; who, if by chance 

they 

Fafeiuation in their fpccch.']—To this idea Virgil with¬ 
out doubt alludes in his fevcntli Ec!o. uc— 

Aut fi ultra placituin laudarit, baccare frontem 

Cingite ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 

La Cerda fays, that it was ul'ual with the antients, when 
they praifed any thing, to add pra;-fafcino, that is, fine falcino, 
meaning they had r,o evil intentions, no thought of fafeina- 
tion. Tlie baccar was fuppefed to counteraft the effefls of 
magic. The idea that a power of fafeination i xifled in the 
eyes was more prevalent, and certainly more plaufible. See 
Virgil’s tl ird Eclogue — 

Nefcio quis tencros oculus mihi fafeinat agnos. 

1 cannot tell what eve fafeinates my tender lambs. 
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they extrvagantly praifed beautiful trees, plentiful 
crops, lovely infi'.nts, excellent horfes, cattle 
which were fat and well fed, all of thefe fuddenly 
died from this and no other caufe. It was relat¬ 
ed in thefe fame books, that a mortal falcination 
fometimes exifts in the ey^s j and it is faid that 
there are men in Illyrium, who kill by their fight 
thofc whom they look at for any time, with anger; 
and that thefe, of whom there are both,male and 

The fame Pliny alfo makes mention of a people diftinguilh- 
■ed by peculiarities certainly not lefs wondcrlul thin any 
which are here defcribcd—they were propagated without 
■women:— 

“ Gens fola et in toto orbe prxter creteras mira fine ulla 
feemina omni venere abdicata, fine pecunia, fotia palmarum. 
Ita per feculorum millia incredibile diftu gens a'terna eil in 
qua nemo nafeitur. Tam fcecunda illis aliorum vita; pani- 
tentia ell.” 

Which fentence Mr. Gibbon tlvjs paraphrafes ; 

“ Tiie philofophic e) c of Pliny had Purveyed with afto- 
niflimcnt a folitary people, wlio dwelt among the palm-trees, 
near the Dead Sea, wlio fubfifted wit'iout money, who were 
propagated without women, and who derived from the dif- 
•gull and repentance of mankind a perpetual fupply of \ olun- 
tary aflbeiates.” See alfo Robinfon’s Dilquifition concern¬ 
ing Ancient India. 

But unfortunately Megallhcncs was fo fond of the marvel¬ 
lous, that he mingled with the truths which he related, many 
extravagant fiftions; and to him maybe traced up the lUbu- 
lous talcs of men with ears fo large that they could wrap 
themfclves up in them; of others with a fingle eye, without 
mouths, without nofes, with long feet and toes turned back¬ 
wards; of people only three fpans in height; of wild men 
with heads in the lhape o-f a wedge; of ants as large as 
foxes, that dug up gold, and many other things no lefs won¬ 
derful. 

L ? 
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female, who have tliis deadly power of fight, have 
two pupils " in each eye. That there are alfo, 
in the mountains of India, men who have heads, 
and who bark like ilogs and who fupport them- 
lelves by hunting birds and wild beafts; as alfo, 
what is no lefs wonderful, there are, in the ex¬ 
treme pai rs of the Hall:, men, called Monocoli, 
who go hopping on one leg with the inoft won¬ 
derful f\»'if:nefs; and that there are fome who have 
no heads, whofe eyes arc in their flioulders. But 
it cxceceds all bounds of wonder, what thefc fame 
writers affirm, that there is a nation in tire extre- 
inity of India, having their bodies fledged, and 
with the plumage of birds, who cat no kind of 
food, but live by inl.aling by their noflrils the 
pcrlumc of flowers: that not far from thefe are 
the Pigmies, the talieil of wltom are not more 
than two feet and a quarter. I read thefe and 
many other tilings of the fame kind, but in tran- 
feribing them I w'as dlfgufled by the ufclefiheis 
of il’.ch writings, not at all contributing to the or- 
pament or ccrarbrt of life. Yet I think it not 

“ 7 'zi'f Ovid has anplied this Idea very happily, 

in foine vc; ics, v.tierc lie c.vecratcs a bawd lor infti uiling hk 
niillrcfs in meretricious arts. 

Ilanc ego uoiJlunias vc.-f.im volitarc per umbras 
Sufpicor, et pluma corpus anile regi, 

Sufpicor, 11 fame, eft oculis quoque pupuha duplex 
i'ulminat, et gemino lumen ab orbe venit. 

L/ 7 r a'o^s.]—Sec Herodotus, Book iv. chap. 191. to which 
pafliige, with my note upon it, 1 beg leave to refer the reader. 

3 improper;, 
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improper, in chis ch.iptcr of miradcsj to tranfcribe 
■what Fl;ny the F.l.lcr, a man wh.;, in his owij 
times, was of high r-udi u lty, both f>r talents and 
dignity, has in his feveni!'. book of Natural Hif- 
t(;rv recorth.’, not as what iie had heard or read, 
bur wh/t Jie had irintfeif known and ieen. Tl’.e 
paHi'ge v.ihcii is ad-.k.'d below is in the words of 
Piiny, taken from t!ie above-mentioned book, 
which indeed iruoke the popular tale of ^renis and 
Chasneus ii; the old poets neither incredible nor 
ridiculous. 

“ 'I'hat women,” he fays, have been chang¬ 
ed inm men '> is not fabulous. We find, in the 
Annals, in tiic coafullhip of Licinius Crafllis, 
and Caius CaOins l.ouginus that <at CafTinum a 
f'irl bccanu- ;i boy, in the houfe of its parents, and 
l)y comiivuidi of the augurs was tranfported to a 
«k‘fe!t jihind. Liciniu.s Mucianus has related that 
he himdl-li' fi'.v at Argos one Arefcontes, whofe 
iiame laid i)'.“en Areicula, and who had been 
married, but who afterwards had a beard, be- 
cam.e a man, and took a wife: and that at Smyr¬ 
na aid) lie had feen a boy of this defeription. • I 
inyli If, in Africa, faw Lucius Cofficus, a citizen 


Into 71101 . 1 —The following extraft, witl)Oui any cotn- 
incnt, is from Montaigne: “ Myfclf palling by Vitry !e 
Fr.in'joir, a town in Chainp.ngne, faw a man, the billiop of 
Soiflons iiad in coi'.firni.'ition, called German, whom all the in* 
habitaiits of die place had known to be a girl, till two-and- 
twcitty yours of age called Mary”—It was by ftraininghim- 
feU in a leap, it feeius, tliat this woiideriul change took plate. 

L 4 of 
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of Thyfdrum, who became a man on the day of 
his marriage, and was alive when I wrote this.” 

The fame Pliny, in the fame book, has .alfo 
thefe words: “ There are men borq who have 
the marks of each fex, whom we call herma¬ 
phrodites : formerly they were called Androgyni, 
and reckoned prodigies now they are confider- 
cd as obje6ts of delight. 

When any of thefe monllrous births hap¬ 
pened, the child, by order of the Arulpices, was anciently 
ordered to be thrown into the fca. 


Char. 
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Chap. V. 

Vifferent opinions of eminent philojophers concerning 
the nature of pleafure.—Words of Hierocles the 
philofophery in which he oppofes the decrees of 
Epicurus. 

T he ancient philofophers have avpwed dif¬ 
ferent opinions concerning pleafure. Epi¬ 
curus aflerts, that pleafure is the chief good, and 
he defines it thus, a firm confiitution of body.” 
Antifthenes, the Socratic, calls it the greateft evil. 
His expreffion is this—“ I would rather be mad, 
than purfue pleafure.” 

Speufippus, and all the old academy, fay that 
pleafure and pain are two evils oppofing one ano¬ 
ther ; that is good which is intermediate betwixt 
both. Zeno thought pleafure a thing indifferent, 
that is neutral, neither good nor evil, which he 
himfdf named, by a Greek word, tuStatpopov. 
Critolaus, the Peripatetic, affirms, that pleafure 
is an evil, and produces of itfelf many other evils, 
injuries, floth, oblivion, and ftupidity. Above 
all thefe, Plato has difputed concerning pleafure 
in fo many and various ways, that all thele fenti- 
ments I have mentioned before, feem to have if- 
fued from the fouices of his arguments. For he 
ufes every one of them, as the nature of pleafure 
5 itfelf. 
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itfeif, which is multiplied, allows, and as the rca- 
fon of the caufes which he inveftigates, and of the 
things which he would dcmondrate, requires. But 
our countrymm Taurus, as often as mention was 
made of Epicurus, ha.l in his mouth, and on his 
Iips,\hefc words of Hierocles the Stoic’, a man 


* Thcfe cf Hierocles 5 /«V.]-~Enfield*s valuable Flif- 
tory of Pljllofopliy n i'l iatbfy and inftruft the Englifti reader 
onthefubjcClof thefunimum bonum.or chief good,as difeuf- 
fed by the^ncient philofophers. TliC GtcIc faying of fliero- 
cles at the conclufion of the chapter, has ttvangely perplexed 
the commentators on Gcllius. It remai'. eJ for our B.-titlcy to 
remove all obicurity front the pa.Qagc, by an alteration fo iini- 
ple that it is wonderful it (hould not looner have occurred, 
and fo fatisfaftory as to exclude all further controvc-ly. I 
cannot do Ircttcr than give the reader Bentley’s own words: 

“ Now that I amfpeakingofirjMreiat,! cannot omit a very 
elegant faying of Hierocles tae Sioic, winch, as A. Geliius tells 
us, the Platonic philofopher Taurus had alwavs in his irsfiuth 
when Epicurus was mentioned, ^iyiAu, «« 

«{Ti» wopma sJsr iroftnf iayum vvhicli being manlfeftly corrupt¬ 
ed, our nioft excellent bilhop Peaifon correfts it thuSj'nJom 
Ttaot ■ ffopyii? ^oyuM * UK I{T( ocfunta t'ht' wopstit iiiytux : That is, 
“ Pkafure is the fumrauin bocurri, a ili uiripct’s tenet. Pro¬ 
vidence is nodiir.g, a ftrumpet’s tenet.”—Now the'enicnd.a- 
tion in tlic main is true and good, for wopwa i.s with great 
fagacity changed by him into irjoirota, which is the bafts of 
the whole fentctxe. But yet there is fomething harih in 
the fyntax tliat his Lordfhip has made there, fcix Trpvciicc 
oh», for the author, if he had ufed vht, would liave faid 
oTfoteta, ehif tin. Befidei, that the fame anfwer, wopn!? kypia, 
coming twice, makes the faying a little too flat, ar.d fcarce 
worthy to be ufed by Taurus fo frequently ; nor is it t: u. that 
all ftrumpt ts de.ny i’rovidence. 1 am perfuaded ti.at the 

fruo 
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of great dignity and worth, “ Let pleafure be the 
end, is the tenet of a harlot j but that there is no 
Providence, is not the tenet even of an harlot.” 

true reading is thus: hSohj T£^o^• wofm; bk 

vh 9rofi>)5 Soyfia. No)v it is impoffibie in our language to 
exprefs this faying with the fame brevity and turn that the 
original has, but the meaning of it is, ‘‘ I’l ■afare is the fum- 
mum bonum,—a ftrumpet’s tenet. There no Providence 
—tenet too bad even for a ftrampet.” Bentley on Pha- 
laris. 

Pope, in his Ethic Epiftles, thus comments on the opinions 
of the ancient philofophers on liappinefs 

A(k of the learn’d the way; the learn’d are blind j 
This bids to ferve, and tiiat to Ihun mankind; 

Some place the blifs in a£tion, fome in eafe, 

Thefe cad it pleafure, and contentment thefe: 

Who tftus define it, fay they more or lefs 
Than this, that happinefs is happinefs ? 

One grants his pleafure is but red from pain. 

One doubts of all, one owns ev’n virtue vain. 

See Bilhop Warburton’s remarks on the above pallage in 
aiffwer to Croufa*. 
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Chap. VU 

How thi frequentative verb from ago is to he pro^ 
nomced in thefirfi vowel 

F rom ago, egl, come the verbs which the 
grammarians call frequentative, aSito, abli- 
tavL 1 have heard fome, and thefe not unlearned 
men, prfnounce thefe as if the firit vowel was 
Ihort: and they give as a reafon that in the prin¬ 
cipal verb ago the firft vowel is fo pronounced. 
Why then from the verbs edo and ungo, in which 
verbs the firft letter is pronounced Ihort, do we 
make the firft letter of their frequentatives efro 
and mStito long j and on the contrary we make the 
firft letter of diblito, which comes from dieo, ftiort? 
Are therefore aSito and abUtavi to be long ? 

Since frequentatives are almoft without excep¬ 
tion pronounced, with relpefl to the firft vowel, 

* This is without doubt one of the chapters in Gellin* 
which cannot be fuppofed materially to intereft the Englilh 
leader, but, with many other chapters, it is of ufe to prove 
that the Romans muli unqueftionably have had a mode, an4 
that a very delicate one, of varying the pronunciation of 
words, fome of which, to us, appear perfeftly unequivocal. 
In fuch a word as aeiito, or unfUte, the firft vowel is obvioufly 
long by pofition, nor is it ealy to vary its pronunciation, fo 
that it might be imagined a Ihort fyllablo. 

Quando veteres dicunt fyllabam efle brevem qux pofitione 
fit longa, intelligi hoc debet de folo vocalis fqno, non de 
fyllaba; fic prima in diBito brevis, ut A. Gellius ait, lib. ix. 
cap. 6. quafi dicas etli dicatur deico, tamen ejus frequentati* 
vum non fonare deiBita, fed -Voflius de Arte Gsam- 

matica, L ii. c. 12 . See alfo what he fays, 1. i. c. tz. about 
vnBito, ttBito, &c. 
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as the participles of the preterite of the verbs 
from which they are derived are pronounced, on 
tJie fame fyllable, as lego, leElus, leSlito fo ungo, 
m£lus, un£lito Jcribo,Jcriptus,fcriptito ; moveo, mo- 
tus, motito } pendeo, penjus, penjilo j edo, eftts, ejito ; 
but we fay dico, diclus, diElito ; gero, geftus, gejlito ; 
I'eto, veEtus, veElito j rapio, raptus, raptito ; capio, 
captus, captUo ; fado, faElus, faEIito. So alfo ac- 
titoh to be pronounced long in the 6rl^fyllable, 
fince it comes from ago, adtis. 


Chap. 
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Chap. VII. 

Of the change of leaves * on the olive-tree on the 
firjt day of winter and fummer. Of mtifical 
firings founding at that time without being ftruck, 

T has been popularly written and believed^ 
that, the leaves of oiive trees undergo a 
change on the firft day of tlie winter or fummer 
folftice j and that part of them which was beneath 
and out of fight became uppermoll, vifible to 
the eye, and expofed to the iun j which I myfelC 
more than one.-, being delirous to obferve, havC 
feen aflually tai.c place. 

’ «/■/; —Afl'ertions made intliis unequivocal 

form mull certairdr have been the rel'uli of fome oblcrvation, 
hc'.ve ver erroneous. Ur i!'C fcicnceofbotanv the ancients with¬ 
out doubt Loewa jjrcai JerJ more than we arc inclined to al¬ 
low; but this rcniarl: of Geliiu.v, with refpeft to the olive, is 
uuqur.'Uonably a milb.ke. Some leaves, as for inltance thofe of 
the afpin .and the poplar, which a:e fubjeft to a conllant and 
tremulous motion, niigiiv, from being in a greater degree af- 
fccled by tire c.;ubi;,ti:al 'vb.ds, deceive the eye; and there are 
alfo other leaves, us thole of the hyacinth, campanula, &c. 
tvhich cart porft.rm their fu!idion.s in any fituation. But the 
olive is a flurdy and irtflexible plant, and if the leaves were,- 
by any operation, placed with the lower parts above, the fibres 
mult be wounded, and the leaves die. Here is therefore 
fome greater miftakc than my knowledge of the fubjcdl will 
enable me to explain. 

Bet 
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"But what is faid of mufical ftrlngs * is more 
uncommon and wonderful, which thing many 
other learned men, and in particular Suetonius 
Tranquillus, in his book of Ludicrous Hiftory, 
affirms, has been fufficiently proved, and indeed 
is unequivocally certain, that feme chords of mu¬ 
fical inftruments, on the day of the winter folfdcc, 

being ftruck with the fingers, others will found. 

<> 

* Mujical With the ufual inaccuracy of the an¬ 
cients in matters of experiment, we have an effeft of mufical 
firings here mentioned as belonging to a particular feafon, 
which would doubtlefs have taken place at any other time, 
though perhaps better in forae kinds of weather than in 
others. From the concife manner in which the fa£l is men¬ 
tioned, it is rather doubtful what might be intended; but 
as we know of no fympathetic founds except thofe produced 
by the vibration of firings in unifon, or oAavc, to the firing 
whidi is ftruck, we may conclude that this was what Sueto¬ 
nius wrote of. As the inftruments of the ancients had no 
great compafs of notes, it probably was meant that a firing 
ftruck on one lyre would produce found in another j which 
certainly is true, but this effeil would have taken place at 
any part oftlie year, had it been tried. We cannot fuppofe 
any thing fo fubtle to be intended as the third founds of 
Romieu and Tartini, the produflion of which depends upon 
holding out the founds of two notes at once, in a way that 
could not have been praftifed on the ancient fidts. This, 
Jiowever, or any other effeft we can conceive of fuch a nature, 
would have happened in all feafons. 
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Chap. VIII. 

He -who has much mujl ncccjfarily want much .—? 
^he opinion of Favorimis the philcjopher on this 
fuhje^ exprcjfed with elegant brevity 

I T iSj certainly true what wife men, from 
their obfervation of the ufe of things, have 
faid, that; he who has much muft want much, 

and 

* That this chapter contains a great moral truth, nobody 
will attempt to deny ; and a muit:tude of paflages might be 
cited, both from Greek and I.atin writers, to prove, that the 
idea and e.Ypreffion was proi crbial. 

Gronevias thinks, and with great probability, that in this 
place Favoi'inus aiiudes to the cth brated Lucullns, whofe 
eaormous wealth was a fiequctit fubjett of admiration with 
the poets and writers of his time. 

Chbmydcf, Lucullns, ut aiuiit. 

Si po.Tet centum feen.e piaebcrc rogutus, 

<iui poffum to: ait; tarr.cn et quacnam ct ques habebo 
Mittam, poll paulo feribit fibi millia quinque 
Eflc domi Ciilamydum, partem vel tolleret omnes. 

Pope, pcriiaps, in l.i; imitation of Horace, has been lef 
fucctfsAil, with rcrptki to this brilliant paffage, than in other 
places; he contents liimfelf with faying. 

This wealth brave Timon glorioufly confounds j 
Aflc’d for a groat, he gives a thoufand pounds. 

Pcriiaps in .iny other writer than Pope it would have becq 
cbferved, tltat the firft line is far from pcrfpicuousj for i 

may 
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and that great indigence arifes not from great 
want, but great abundance. For many things 
are wanted to preferve the many things which you 
have. Whoever, therefore, having much, wifhes 
to take care, and fee before-hand that he may not 
want or be defedlive in any thing, has need of 
lofs and not of gain, and muft liave lefs that he 
may want lels. I remember this fenciment ut¬ 
tered by Favorinus, amidft the loudeft «ipplaufes, 
and conveyed in thefe very few words c 

“ He who has ten thouland or fivt thoufand 
garments, muft inevitably want more. Wanting 
therefore fomething more than I poflefs, if I 
take away from what I have, I may content my- 
felf with the remainder.” 

may be afked, what is meant by Timon confounding his 
wealth? The idea of Horace is very diiFerent, and lucid as 
the lightitfelf: he reprefents an individual as being fo exceed¬ 
ingly rich, that he does not know the extent of his riches. 
The quotation from Favorinus, as it ftands in the edition 
of Gronovius, is not fatisfaftory. But all difficulty feems 
immediately to be removed, if inftead of ok yap lyjt we 
read my'ap ipjw. 


VoL. II. 
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Chap. IX. 

Manner of transferring Greek fentiments into Latin 
compofitions.—Of thofe verfes of Homer ivhich 
Virgil has been thought to have imitated well 
and elegantlyi or the contrary. 

C 

W HEN elegant fentiments are to be imi¬ 
tated and tranflated from Greek poems, 
We are not, it is faid, always to endeavour to 
place every word' according to the order in 
■which they originally ftand j for many things 
lofe their beauty when, in a tranflation, they are 
diftorted as it were by unnatural violence. Vir¬ 
gil has therefore demonftrated both (kill and 

• To place eaiery wiira'.]—A fimilar fentiment is expreffed 
by Lord Bolingbroke, in Isis Letters on Hiftory, which 1 
have before had occafion to quote. I'o tranflate fervilely 
into modern language an ancient author, phrafe by phrafe, 
and word by word, is prepofterous, &c. 

From an ingenious publication, entitled. An EfTay on the 
Principles of Tranflation, 1 extradt the following account 
of a perfedi tranflation: “ 1 would therefore,” fays this wri¬ 
ter, “ deferibe a good tranflation to be that in which the 
merit of the original work is fo completely transfufed into 
another language, as to be as diftindlly apprehended, and as 
ftrongly felt, by a native of the country to which that lan¬ 
guage belongs, as it is by thofe who fpeak the language of 
the original work.” 


judgment. 
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judgment, when, defiring to transfer pafiages from 
Homer, Hefiod, Apollonius, Parthenius, Calli¬ 
machus, or Theocritus, he has omitted fome 
things, and borrowed others. Th\is, when very 
lately at table the Bucolics of Theocritus and 
Virgil were read together, we perceived that 
Virgil had omitted what in the Greek is indeed 
very delightful, but which neither can nor ought to 
be tranflated. But what he has fub^ituted in 
place of what he omitted, is perhaps more agree¬ 
able and pertinent. 

BaXAci Jtflu fiocXotct rov aiTroXoi/ » KXcxpifrx^ 

Taf onyx; vxptXuivrx k.xi kSm t» TroiriruXix<rSH, 

Malo me Galatea petit, lafciva puella, 

Et fugit ad falices et fe cupit ante videri. 

* Thefe lines of Theocritus are thus tranflated by Mr. 
Polwhele: 

Oft Clearifta pelts with apples crijp 
Her Twain, and in a whilper loves to lilp. 

But this is inadequate, and leaves out a material circum- 
ftance. The literal meaning is, Clearifta throws apples at 
the goat-herd as he drives his goats along, whifpering fomc- 
thing kind at the time. 

Virgil’s lines are thus rendered by Dryden, 

My Phyllis me with pelted apples plies. 

Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies. 

And wifties to be feen before flie flics. 

A fimilar idea is beautifully exprefled by Horace— 

Nunc et latentes proditor intimo 
Gratus puells rifus ab angulo. 

M a 


We 
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We obferved alfo that in another paflage he had 
carefully omitted what in the Greek verfe is 
moft delightful— 

Tirvp ifjiiv TO xaAoi/ trcpiXxfAm, Poa-xi rx( atyxt * 
Koei TTOTi TKv xpxvxv xyi Ttrvpi * x«t Tov tvop^xv 
Too At(3uxoi/ Kvxxuvx <p\iXx(r(rto jocij to xopuvj/w. 
How could he have exprcfled to xxXov ompiXa/ttvE, 
which words indeed defy tranflation, but have a 
certain native fwcetnefs ? This therefore he 
omitted, transferring the reft with much pleafan- 
tryj except that what Theocritus calls evop^^xv he 
calls capritm. According to Varro that in Latin is 
caper which has been caftrated,— 

Tityre, dum redeo, brevis eft via, pafce ca- 
pellas 

Et potum paftas age, Tityre, et inter agen¬ 
dum 

Occurfare capro, cornu fcrit ille, caveto. 

* The Greek lines of Theocritus are thus rendered by 
Mr. Polwhele. 

Tityrus, guide them to their wonted rill; 

Yet, whether dream or pafturage be thy care. 

That Lybian ram with butting head beware. 

The correfpondcnt verfes in the ninth Eclogue of Virgil, 
Dryden thus tranflates— 

Oh Tityrus, tend my herd, and fee them fed. 

To morning paftures, evening waters led. 

And ware the Lybian ridgil’s butting head. 

Ridgil is a word of rare occurrence. In another place 
Dryden ufes ridgling—it means a ram half caftrated. Lord 
Lauderdale, in his verfion of Virgil, has the fame word. 

And 
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And now I am on this fubi-,*£t of transferring 
paffages from one language to another, I remem¬ 
ber hearing from the fcholars of V alcrius Pro¬ 
bus, a learned man, and very expert in compre¬ 
hending, and properly eftimating the writings of 
the ancients, that he was ufed to fay, that Virgil 
had in no inftance imitated Homer with lefs fuc- 
cefs than in thefe charming verfes, in which Ho¬ 
mer defcribes Nauficaa; 

Oil) A/)T£/*lf CKTI X»T* lipco; lO^CXtpat, 

H xoiT»T'wycrov wcptf^rixeTOVy v Epvfxxy^otf 
TipTropiinri KXTrpoKTt wxtuij fXafoKri, 

Tij 6’ xixxi/vfjiipxt, xspxi A(o? Mytop^oio 
Aypovofiot Trasi^sct, yiyriSt (h t£ tppivx AriTci 
Tlxcxuv VTTtp 7)ys xxpri r|^e jw.?TW7r«. 

Peix xptyi/urr) viXfrxi y.xKxi St T£ irx<rxi. 

Qualis 

I ufe Pope’s tranflation of thefe lines from Homer: 

As when o’er Erymanth Diana roves. 

Or wide 'I’iiygetus refounding groves, 

A filver train the huntrefs queen fun ounds. 

Her rattling quiver from her Ihoulder founds; 
Fierce in the fport, along the mountain’s brow 
They bay the boar, or chafe the bounding roe; 
High o’er the lawn, with more majeftic pace. 

Above the nymphs fhe treads with (lately grace; 
Dillinguilh’d excellence the goddefs proves. 

Exults Latona as the virgin moves ; 

With equal grace Nauficaa trod the plain. 

And Ihone tranfeendent o’er the beauteous train. 
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Qualis in Eurotas ripis aut per juga Cynthi 
Exercec Diana choros: quam mille fecutae 
Hinc atque hiric glomerantur Oreades, ilia 
pharetram 

Thefe of Virgil are thus rendered by Dryden— 

Such on Eurotas banks, or Cynthus height, 

Diana feems, and fo (lie charms the fight. 

When in tlie dance the graceful goddefs leads 
The quL'e of nympl-.i, and overtops their heads. 
Known by her quiver and her lofty mein. 

She walks majeftic, and (lie looks their queen. 

Itmaynrlbe improper to iafert here the anfwer of Sca- 
liger to this criticilin I'f Gell-'J', which, however, will not 
fatisfy c/ery reader. I tranicribe the note from Pope’s own 
tdidon of li s 

Sediger ob.erves, that the perfons, not the places, are 
intended to b’ reprefentej by both poets; otherwife Homer 
himfelf is blameable, for Nauficaa is not fporting on a 
mounuin, but a plain, andjias neither bow nor quiver, like 
Diana. Neither is there any weight in the objedion con- 
cernin the gr.tvi.y of the gait of Dido, for neither is Nau¬ 
ficaa deferibed in the ad of hunting, but dancing. And a» 
for the w ord pertentant, it is a metaphor taken from muficians 
and mufical inftruments, it denotes a ftrong degree of joy. 
Ver bears an intenfive fenfc, and takes in the perfedion of 
joy. As to the quiver, it was an enfign of the goddefs, as 
yvftTcIo; was of Apollo, and is applied to her upon all oc- 
cafioiis indifferently, not only by Virgil but more frequent¬ 
ly by Kcmer. L.illly, fti« «, &c. is fuperfluous, for the joy 
of Latona compleats the whole; and Homer ha* already 
laid, yiyri6t ^i, &C. 

Upon which Pope remarks, that there is ftill a greater 
corr fpondence to the fubjed intended to be illuftrated in 
Homer than in Virgil, which indeed feems fufiiciently ob¬ 
vious, without adding any tiring further on the fubjed. 

Fert 
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Fert humero, gradienfque deas fupereminet 
omnes, 

Latons taciturn pertentant gaudia peftus. 

They obferved, firft, that it appeared to Pro¬ 
bus, that in Horner the virgin Nauficaa, fporting 
among her fellow nymphs in a folitary place, is 
properly and confiftently compared with Diana 
hunting on the fummits of the mountains among 
the rural goddefles : but Virgil has been* by no 
means confident; for as Dido is in the rrydft of a 
city, walking among the Tyrian princes, with a 
ferious gait and gcfture, as he himfclf fays, fuper- 
intending the labours of her people and her fu¬ 
ture empire, he can from thence take no fimilitude 
adapted to the fports and huntings of Diana. 
Homer afterwards ingenioufiy and direftly places 
the pleafures and purfuits of Diana in hunting. 
But Virgil, not having faid any thing concerning 
the hunting of the goddels, only makes her carry 
her quiver on her Iboulder as a fatigue and a bur¬ 
den. And they added, that Probus particularly 
expreflfcd his furprize at Virgil’s doing this, be- 
caufe the Diana of Homer enjoys a real and un- 
affefted delight, and one which entered deeply 
into the very receflfes of her foul; for what elfe 
can mean yeynh rt ppmec Ajitw ? which Virgil 
defiring to imitate, has reprefented a ftupid, tri¬ 
fling, precarious pleafure, affeding only the fur- 
face of the heart; for be could no otherwile un- 
derftand the term pertentant. Befides all this, 
M 4 Virgil 
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Virgil appears to have omitted the flower of the 
paflfage, having taken no notice of this vcrfe of 
Homer—• 

Vux Si xfiyvurn * xxXxi Si rt Trtxirxi. 

Since no greater or more expreflive praife of 
beauty could polTibly be introduced, than that 
fhe alone excelled where all were fair} Ihe alone 
was eafily diftinguiflicd from the reft. 


Chau. 
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C H A F. X. 

SKifl/ Annaus Ccrnutus has injured^ hy an unjujt and 
odious calumny i thoje tines of Virgil wherein he, 
with medeji referve,/peaks of the matrimonial in- 
tercourje betwixt Venus and Vulcan, 

A NNIANUS the poet) and many others 
alfo of fimilar purfuits in literature, have 
»om mended with great and repeated praife the 
vcrfes of Virgil, in which he defcribes ‘die con ¬ 
jugal union of Vulcan and Venus. Having to 
reprefent What the laws of nature require to be 
concealed, he involved it in a modeft application 
of words. He fays thus— 

- - Ea verba locutus' 

Optatos dedit amplexus: placidumque petivit 
Conjugis infufus gremio per membra foporemi 

They 

• E» nferha, E!ff,]-iaThu$ rendered by Drydeh— 

Trembling he fpoke, and, eager of her charms. 

He fnatch'd the willing goddefs to his arms. 

Till in her lap infus’d he lay, poflefs’d 
Of fall defire, and (link to pleafing reft. 

Similar to the exprelGon in the ordinal of conjugis infufus 
gremio, is that in the fecond Georgic—- 

Foecundis imbribus xthet 
Conjugis ita gtemium Imtse defeendit. See. 

VoL. n, M 5 


See 
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They thought it lefs difficult, in defcribing a 
thing of this kind, to ufe words demonftrating it 
by one or more fliort and fimple fign, as Homer 
has faid, x«» XEXTfoio StirjiAov, and 

nay a (piKoryiVix, 

Tu i^iv IV rgriroiari xxrivvxaScv Ki^tccviv. 

But no other perfon has reprefented this facred 
myftery of chafte enjoyment in fo many plain, yet 
not obfrene but pure and honed terms. But 
Annaeus Cornutus, a man in other refpefts nei¬ 
ther unlearned, nor abfurd, in the fecond book 
which he wrote on the Figures of Speech, has 
violated the whole of this highly to be commend¬ 
ed, modedy, by a prepoderous and odious exa¬ 
mination. For, having approved this kind of 
figure, and allowed the verfcs to be compofcd 
with fufficient circumfpedtion, he fays tliat he has 
ufed the word membra ibmewhat indifcreetly. 


See a curious chapter in the Adverfaiia of Gataker upon 
atfitoi, wliere, among other things, he fays, “ Ita ncc 
verba nuda claraque fejmo patitur pudicus ubi fa£li meti- 
tionem erigit caufe jufta necelTitas.” See alfo Plutarch de 
Prccceptis Conjug. The Annotations aUo of Quintus Ca¬ 
rolus on this chapter are worth confulting. 

^ Net ol>/cene .'\—In the original, verbis prsteXtatis, tlie 
origin of which is difterently explained by learned men. 
The fame expreflion occurs in Suetonius. See the Life of 
\''erpalian. lirat enim dicacitatis plurinias, ct fc fcigrrilU 
ac fordida;, ut ne prstextaiis quidem verbis abdinerct. 


7 


Chap. 
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Chap, XI. 

Of Valerius Corvinus, and why called Corvinus. • 

N O N E of our beft writers havefpoken diffe¬ 
rently of M. Valerius, than that he was 
called Corvinus from the aid given him in battle 
by a raven. This really wonderful incident is thus 
related in the books of Annals : 

“ A youth fo defcended * was, in the conful- 
fhip of L. Furius and Claudius Appius, made a 
military tribune. At this time large bodies of the 
Gauls had taken pofleffion of the plains of Pomp- 
tinum S and the forces were drawn out by the con- 
fuls, who were not without alarm at the power and 
number of the enemy. Then the leader of the 
Gauls, of vaft and gigantic ftature, his arms glit¬ 
tering with gold, advanced with a rapid ftep, and 

* This ftory of Corvinus is to be found in Livy, and is 
alfo related by Valerius Maximus. 

• So defcended.']— Hhe reader will obferve that this is the 
continuance of a ftory. 

* Pomptinum ,]—is written varioufly, Pomtinus and Po- 
metinus. This place was, in the time of Juvenal, the refort 
of robbers. 

Interdum ct fcrro fubitus graflator agit rem, 

Armato quoties tuta cuftode tenentur, 

£t Pontina pains et Gallinaria pinus. 


•wielding 
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wielding in his hand a ipear. Looking round him, 
with an air of hauglitinefs and contempt, he chal¬ 
lenged from the whole Roman army any one to 
come forth and encounter him. Then Valerius the 
tribune, the reft hefitating * from fear or lhame, 
firft demanding leave of the confuls to engage 
this vain boafter, went forth with an undaunted 
yet modeft ftep to meet him.—They met, and, 
after a fhort paufe, commenced an attack j—but 
here a tRvine interpofition was vifible. Sudden¬ 
ly a raven flew and refted on the helmet of the 
tribune, and thence began to attack the face 
and eyes of his opponent. It leaped upon him, 
and greatly haraffed him, tearing him with his 
claws, and obftrufting his fight with his wings •, 
and having fatisfied his rage, flew back to the 
helmet of the tribune. Thus the tribune, in the 
fight of both armies, by the force of his own 
valour, and the alTiftance of the bird, conquered 

* The reJi.^—'Thw Homer defcribes the efftft of Heftor’s 
challenge on the Grecian army— 

The fierce defiance Greece allonilli’d heard, 

Blulh’d to rcfufe, and to acccept it fear’d. 

Such alfo was the impreffion made by the challenge of Go¬ 
liath : “ When Saul and all Ifrael heard thefe words of the 
Philiftine, they were difmayed and greatly afraid.” 

When Argantes in Taffo challenges the nobles in the 
camp of Godfrey, they are reprefented as being indignant, 
but not afraid. 

The challenge gan he then at large expofe. 

With mighty threats, high terms, and glorious words. 

On every fide an angry murmur rofe. 


the 
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and flew the daring leader of the enemy; and 
from this circumftance he obtained the cogno¬ 
men of Corvinus. This happened in the four 
Imndred and fifth year from the building of the 
city. To this Corvinus the divine Auguftus 
erefted a flratue in his own forum upon the head 
of which ftatue is a raven, commemorating the 
incident and battle above dcfcribed.” 

5 In his onxjn/orum .]—The forum of Auguftus<s reckon¬ 
ed by Pliny among the moft magnificent ornaments of 
Rome. Till the time of Auguftus there wer# but three 
forums at Rome, the Roman, Julian, and that of Auguftus, 
more were afterwards added. They muft have made a 
fplendid appearance, for they were furrounded by porticoes, 
and adorned with marble columns and ftatues. 


Chap, 
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C H A t>. XII. 

Of ivords which are ujed with two opfojite Jig- 
nifications. * 

A S the term fcrmidolofus is applied both to 
hJm who fears, and to him who is feared} 
invidiojus^ to him who envies, and to him who is 
Gny'veA i JufpicioJus to him who fufpcfts, and to 
him who is fulpefted ; ambitiojus to him who fo- 
licits a vote, and to him whofe vote is folicited } 
as gratiojus to him who gives, and to him who 
receives thanks j laboriojus to him who labours, 
and to that which is laboured upon ■, and as many 
other words of this kind may be applied 
both ways, fo infejius is alfo ufed in an ambiguous 
fenfe: for he is called infejius who offers injury to 
any one, and fb is he alfo over whom the injury 
is fufpended. But what I had afferted before by 

* The circumftance noticed in this chapter is perhaps 
common to all languages: in our own particularly, the word 
fearful, correfponding to the Latin fcrmidolofus, is ufed 
in both fenfcs. We fay it is a fearful, for it is a dreadful 
thing; and we alfo fay of a timorous perfon that he is very 
fearful. Shakfpeare fays—• 

And in a time. 

When fearful wars point at me. 

We fay a fufpicious perfon alfo for one likely to excite fuf- 
picion, as well as for one whofe difpolition inclines him to 
feel it. 


no 
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no means wants examples. So alfo many call an 
enemy or opponent infejlum. (But the other af- 
Icrtion is lefs known, and more obCcurej for who 
in general would apply the term infejltis to him, 
to whom another was infejfus (an enemy) ? But 
many of the ancient writers did this; and M. 
Tullius, in the oration which he wrote for Cn. 
Plancus, has thus ufed this word: 

“ Dolebam Judices etacerbe ferebam fi hujus 
falus ob earn ipfam caufam eflet infeftior tjuod is 
meam falutem, atque vitam fua benivoleijtia prse- 
fidio, cuftodiaque texiflet.” 

We enquired therefore concerning the origin 
and reafon of the word, and found it thus ex¬ 
plained by Nigidius: 

“ Infejtum is fo called a feftinando *, for he who 
prefles upon any one, and eagerly urges him, and 
ftudies and makes hafte to injure him; or, on 
the contrary, if any one’s peril or ruin is eager¬ 
ly haftened, both are faid to be infcfiusy from 
the urgency and imminence of the mifchief 
which is either about to be committed or en¬ 
dured,” 

If any one fhall wilh to fee an example for 
JuJftcioJus above-mentioned, or of formidohjus, in 
the lefs common fenfe, concerning the former 

. * Afeflinando.^—X queilion whether this derivation will 
fatisfy many readers. It is certainly far-fctched. Vof- 
fius would derive it immediately from fejius. The ety¬ 
mology here given by Nigidius is adopted by Nonius Mar- 
cellus. 


3 


word 
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word he may find this paflage in M. Cato, dc 
Re Floria 

■ Sed nifi qui pakm corpore pecuniam quje- 
reret, aut fe lenoni locaviffet et fi fahulojus et Juf- 
piciojus fuiffet, vim in corpus liberum non sequum 
cenfuere afferri.” 

Here Cato ufes the word JuJpicioJus for one JuJ- 
peEled, not for one who fufpefts. 

SaUufl:, in his Catiline, thus ufes formidolojus 
for one *who is feared— 

Igi^ur talibus viris non labos infolitus, non 
locus ullus afper aut arduus erat, non annatus 
hoftis formidolojus.” 

Thus alfo C. Calvus, in his poems, ufes laho- 
riojus-t not in the common acceptation, for him 
who labours, but for that which is laboured upon. 
He fays— 

Durum rus fugis et laboriofum. 

In the fame manner Laberius alfo, in his Sifters— 
CEcaftor multum JomniculoJum. 

And Cinna, in his poems— 

Somnkulojum ut Poenus alpidem Pfyllus. 
The words metus and injuria alfo, with fome 

* Re Floria .']—It is fuiSciently known, that in the cere¬ 
monies obfervcd at Rome in honour of the goddefs Flora, 
many obfcenities were praflifed; againft thefc Cato wrote 
a book. Ladlantius and Arnobius both of them reprobated 
with becoming feverity thefe feilivals; and indeed every 
tiling was then praftifed ofFenlivc to delicacy and good 
morals. Qvid calls this goddefs Floris. 

others 
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others of this kind, may fo be applied both ways, 
for metus hojlium is proper, both when enemies 
fear, and are feared. Therefore Salluft, in his firft 
hiftory, lays, metum Pompeiiy nOt that Pompey 
was afraid, which is the more common fenfc, bufr 
that he was feared. Tbefe are Salluft’s words: 
** Id bellum excitabat metus Pompeii viftoris 
Ilierrtpfalem in regnum reftituentis.” Thus al- 
fo in another place,—“ Poftquam remoto metu 
Punico fimultates exercere vacuum fuit.” » 

We alfo apply injuria to thofe who fuffer, and 
thofe who commit injury, examples of which 
may eaflly be found. The following expreflion 
alfo in Virgil has this lame form of lignification, 
to be interpreted either way— 

Et vulnere tardus UlylTei— 

fpcaking of the wound, not which UlylTes had 
received, but inflicted. INeJcttis is alfo applied 
to him Who is unknown, and to him who knows 
not. Only that qui nejtit is the more frequent 
acceptation of this word, quod nejcitur not fo. 
Ignarus may in like manner be applied both ways, 
and means not only he who is ignorant, but who 
is unknown. Plautus, in his Rudens, lays— 

Qua; in locis nejciis nefeia fpe fumus. 

And Salluft— 

More humanae cupidlnis ignara vifundi; 

And Virgil— 

Ignarum Laurens habet ora Mimanta. 

VoL. 11. N C H AP< 
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• Chap. XIII. 

A pajfage from the Hijlory of Claudius ^uadriga- 
rius, where he dejcribes the engagement of Man¬ 
lius <vCorquatuSy a noble youtby and an enemy of 
Gauly'^wbo gave a general challenge. 

T itus MANLIUS was a perfon of 
high rank, and of the firft degree of nobi¬ 
lity} he afterwards received the cognomen of 
Tofquatus. We have been informed that the 
caufe of this cognomen was a chain, a golden 
fpoil which he took away from an enemy whom 
he flew, and afterwards wore. Who the enemy 
was, of how great and formidable ftature, how 
audacious tlie challenge, and in what kind of 
battle they fought, Quintus Claudius, in his firft 
book of Annals, has deferibed with much purity 
and elegance, and in the Ample and unadorned 
fweernefs of ancient language. When Favorinus 
the philofopher read the palTage from this book, 
he ufed to fay that his mind was affefted with 
no lefs ferious emotion, than if he had feen the 
combatants engaged before him.—I have added 
the words of Claudius, in which this battle i$ 
deferibed: 


« Ac 
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** At this period a Gaul, entirely unprotected, 
except with his Ihicld and two fwordsadvanc¬ 
ed, wearing a chain and bracelets: he was fu- 
perior to the reft in ftrength, in fize, in vigour, 
and in courage. In the very height of the battle^ 
when both fides were %hting with the greateft 
nrdour, he made a motion with his hand * that 

the 


* Shield and txvo The fliields of the Germans 

and Gauls were very large, their fwords very fcng and 
heavy. One of thefe fwords was probably a dagger. The 
Turks, befidcs their fword, have commonly a dagger ftuck 
in their girdle. The moft fublime defcription of a battle 
betwixt two warriors, is that of Milton, in his fixth book, 
where Satan i» reprefented as oppofed to Michael 

Who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate, or to what things 
Liken on earth confpicuous, that may lift 
Human imagination to fuch height 
Of godlike power? for likeft gods tlicy Ihem’d, 
Stood they or mov’d, in ftature, motion, arms. 

Fit to decide the empire of great heaven. 

Now wav’d their fieiy fwords, and in the air 
Made horrid circles; two broad funs their fltields 
Blaz’d oppoiitc, while expeftation ftood 
In horror; from each hand with fpeed retii’J, 
Where erft was thickeft fight, th’ angelic throng. 
And left large field, unfafe w'ithin the wind 
Of fuch commotion, &c. &c. , 

* Motion ’With hit haHd.'\—It is not eafy to conceive how, 
in the clamour and tumult of a great battle, in which multi¬ 
tudes were engaged, this could be effefled. Homer defeributs 

N r Heitor 
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tha batde Ihould ceafe on both fidcs. A cef^ 
farion enfued; immediately filence being obtained 
he cried with a loud voice, that if any one would 
fight with him, he was to come forth. On account 
of his ftature and ferocious appearance, nobody 
anfwered. The Gaul then began to exprefs 
fcorn and contempt A perfon named Man¬ 
lius, of illuftrious rank, was fuddenly llruck with 
grief that fo great a dilgrace Ihould happen to 
his co«intry, and that of fo numerous an army, 
no one Ihould accept the challenge. He, I fay, 
on this advanced, nor would fuffer the Roman 
valour to be bafely contaminated by a Gaulj 
armed with the Ihield of a foot foldier, and a 
Spanilh fword, he accordingly met him. This 
meeting on the bridge, in the prefence of both 
armies, infpired univerfal awe. As I before faid, 
they met in arms: the Gaul, according to the 
manner of his country, putting forth his Ihield, ad¬ 
vanced with a kind of fong ■*. Manlius, relying on 

Heftor as fufpending the battle by a motion of his fpear, 
that is, with regard to his own troops,— 

The challenge Heftor heard with joy ; 
Then with his fpear reftrain’d the youth of Troy, 
Held by the midll athwart, and near the foe 
Advanc’d, with Heps majcftically flow. 

* See Chapter XI. 

♦ With a fo'tg .']—I have deferibed, in my notes to He¬ 

rodotus, the different modes, in which the ancients advanced 
to combat. The modem Gauls, it feems, affeft to ad¬ 
vance to battle with a fong; and the Marfcillois hymn has 
been the fignal of many a fanguinary feene. ' 
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his courage rather than fkill, ftruck Ihield to 
Ihield, and difconcerted the pofition of the Gaul. 
When the Gaul a fecond time endeavoured to 
place himfclf in a fimilar pofition, a fecond time 
Manlius ftruck Ihield to Ihield, and again oblig¬ 
ed the Gaul to ftiift his ground. Thus placing him- 
felf as it were beneath the fword of the Gaul, he ftab- 
bed him in the breaft with his Spanilh blade. He 
then, by the force of his right Ihoulder, continu¬ 
ed the blow, nOr did he remit his elFor^till he 
had overthrown him, not fuffering the* Gaul to 
have the opportunity of a ftroke. When he 
had overcome him he cut off his head took 
his chain, and placed it, ftained with blood, 
round his own neck; from which incident, both 
he and his defendants bore the cognomen of 
Torquatus.” From this Titus Manlius, whofe 
battle Quadrigarivis has here defcribed, all fevere 
and imperious orders were called Manlian ®, fince 

afterwards, 

» Cut off his head .']—It feems In a manner the natural 
impulfe of aicrce and barbarous people to cut off the heads 
of their enemies, partly to fatisfy revenge, and partly to carry 
away as a trophy. This we accordingly find to have been 
done; and hence, among the Indians of America, rofe the 
cuilom of fcalping. It was found cumbrous and inconve¬ 
nient to carry away a number of heads, for it muft have been 
a conftant impediment to flight, and indeed to aftivity. 
Convenience, therefore, fuggefted the idea of taking away 
only the fcalp, an operation which tlie Indians perform 
with extraordinary ikill and facility. 

* Manliana imperia became a proverbial 

expreflion. The fa£t here alluded to is recorded in the 

N 3 eighth 
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afterwards, when he was conful in a war againft 
the Latins, he commanded his fon to be behead¬ 
ed, who being fent by him to reconnoitre, with 
orders not to fight, had killed an enemy who 
had challenged him. 

eighth book of Livy; and the hiftorian, after relating the 
flory, makes an obfervation which equally becomes him as 
a philofopher and a man of humanity. The example, fays 
he, was doubtlefs lalutary with regard to pofterity, but at 
the periot 'w hen it was perpetrated it could not fail to make 
the chara^er of the conful odious. Valerius Maximus re¬ 
lates the lame anecdote, adding, that when Manlius returned 
to Rome, none of the young men would go to meet him; 
in fttch deteftation was he held by all the Roman youth, who 
ftnong themfelves gave him the name ef Imperiofus. 


C M AP* 
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Chap. XIV. 

^he fame ^adrigarius aJfertSt that hujus facies, 
in the genitive cafe, is proper and good Latin j 
with other ohfervations on the declenfms ofjimilar 
words. 

T he expreflion made ufe of by Quadrlga- 
rius in the preceding chapter. Propter mag- 
nitudinem atque immanitatem facies, I have taken 
pains to difcover in fome of our old'writers, and 
I find that he has authority for it: for many of 
the ancients thus declined facies, hac facies, hujus 
facies-, which now, in grammatical propriety, is 
written faciei. But I have found fome corrupted 
books, in which faciei is ufedj the word facies 
written before being obliterated. I remember 
alfo, that in the library of Tiburtus in this fame 

book of Qtiadrigarius, I have found both words 
Xikdi, facies and faciei. But facies was ufed in the 
text, and facii, with a double i, written in the 
margin; and it appeared to us that this was en¬ 
tirely confiftent with ancient ufage. For as they 
faid hie dies and hujus dii, fo alfo from hac fames 

* See our author again. Book xix.c. 5. where, 

he fays this library was in the temple of Hercuks. 

N 4 they 
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|Jiey ufe hujus fami. Ennius, in his fixtcenth 
Annal^ has uftd dies for diei^ in this verfe: 

Poftrems longinqua dies confecerit zetas. 

Caefellius alfo affirms, that in the oration which 
Cicero made for P. Seftius *, he wrote dies in- 
ftead of diet. After confiderable pains, and the 
careftil examination of many old copies, I find it 
actually written as Gsefellius affirms. Thele are 
the worths of M. Tully: Equites vero daturas il- 
lius dies h^ras. It is this fadt which induces me 
the more readily to give credit to thofe who have 
aflerted, that they had feen a manufeript in Vir¬ 
gil’s own hand, in which it is thus written: 

Libra dies fomnique pares ubi fecerit horas. 

That 

* Sejlius.~[—la Cicero it is read Sextius; but Sellius is 
found in many manuferipts. 

® Libra dies, &C.] 

When Libra has made the hours of the day and fleep equal. 
The note of Martyn at this paflage of Virgil is fo curious 
that I infert it here. 

“Here Virgil exemplifies his precept relating to aftronomy. 
The time which he mentions for fowing barley, is from the 
autumnal equinox to tfcc winter follHce. This perhaps may 
feem llrange to an Englilh reader; it being our cuftom to 
low it in the fprin^. But it is certain, that in warmer cli¬ 
mates they fow it at the latter end of the year; whence it 
happens that their barley-harveft is confiderably fooncr than 
their whea:-harveft. Thus we find, in the book of Exodus, 
that the flax and the barley were deftroyed by the hail, be- 
caufe tlve barley was in the ear and the flax was in feed; but 
the wheat aud the rye cfcaped, becaufe they were not yet 
come up.’* 


This 
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That is, Libra diet Jomnique. But as in this p^-r 
fage Virgil feems to have written dies j fo thel^ 
is no doubt, but that in this verie he has written 
dii for diei: 

Munera, laetitiamque <//V— 

which thofe who are lefs learned read det^ 
from a kind of difguft arifing from want of ufe. 
So alfo by the ancients it was declined, diest dii j 
as fameSi fami pemicies, pernidi; progeiiies, pro~ 
genii; luxuries^ iuxurii and acies, acii. M. Cato, 
in the oration which he made on the Cardiagi- 
nian war, wrote thus: Pueri atque mulieres extra- 
debantur fami caufa. Lucilius, in jiis fifteenth 
book, fays: Rugojum atque fami plenum. Sefenna, 
in his fixth book of Hiftories, has this expreffion: 
Romanos inferend^e pernuii caufa venijfe. Pacuvius, 
in his Paulys; 

Pater fupreme, noftrai progenii patris. 

Cn. Matius in his aift Iliad: 

Altera pars acii vitaflent fluminis undas. 

The fame Matius, in his 23d book; 

An maneat fpecii fimulachruminmutofilentum. 

C. Gracchus Be legibus promulgatis, fays, Ea lux- 
urii caufa aiunt inftitui. In the fame book, in 

This paflage from Virgil is minutely imitated by Lucan: 

Tempus crat quo Libra pares examinat boras. 

Non uno plus aqua dies, noftique rependit 
Lux minor hyberna verni fulatia damni. 


another 
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another ptacej Non eji ea luxuries, qua necejjarh 
parentur vita cauja ; from which it appears, that 
he has made luxurti the genitive cafe from luxu¬ 
ries. Marcus Tullius alfo, in the oration where 
he defends Sex. Rofeius, has written femicii. 
The words are thefe: ^orum nihil pernicii cauj* 
divino- confilio, Jed vi ipfa et magnitudine rerum fac¬ 
tum putamus. 

We muft prefume, therefore, that Quadrigarius 
wrote eiti^r facies in the genitive cafe, or facii j 
but I certainly cannot find facie in any ancient 
book. But in the dative cafe, they who fpoke 
with greateft purity did not fay faciei, which is 
now in ufe, hut facie. Lucilius in his Satires fays: 

Primum facie quod honeflatis accedit. 

The fame Lucilius in his feventh book : 

Qui te diligat facieque tute le 
Fautorem oftendat, fore amicum polliceatur. 

But there are neverthelefr many who, in both 
cafes, ufe facii. But C. Cxfar, in his fecond book 
on Analogy, thought it Ihould be written hujus 
die and hujus ffecie. I myfelf alfo, in the Jugurtha 
of Salluft, a book of great credit and refpedtable 
antiquity, find die in the genitive cafe. The words 
are thefe; Vix decima parte die reliqua. I cannot 
allow that the quibble is to be admitted, of un- 
derftanding die as if it were ex die * 

■* Ex rfiV.]—That is, fuppofing it to be an ablative cafe, 
governed by a prepofition underftood, rather than a parti¬ 
cular mode of writing the genitive cafe. 

6 


Chap. 
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Chap. XV. 

Of the Jpecies of cmtroverjy which the Greeks call 

etTropoi, 

D uring the fummer hoKdays *, being de- 
firous to retire from the heat of ^e city, I 
accompanied Antonius Jhilianus the rhetorician, 
to Naples. There happened to be a young man 
of fortune, ftudying and exercifing himfelf with 
his preceptors, in order to plead caules at Rome, 
and accomplilh himfelf in Latin eloquence: this 
perfon entreated Julianus to hear him declaim. 
Julianus accordingly went to hear him, and I at¬ 
tended him. The young man appeared; and, 

• Summer jJo/tVay/.]—Rome, and what Is ufually termed 
the Campagna of Rome, has always been deemed unhealthy 
in tlie hotter months of fummer. For which reafon the 
wealthier of the old Romans always at this feafon retired 
to their country villas. For this purpofe Naples was efteem- 
ed the moft agreeable retirement, though many Romans had 
country feats in Sicily. 

The time of recefs from buiinels in Rome, and particu¬ 
larly the bufinefs of the courts, was July and Augnft. The 
fame cuftom of leaving Rome for Naples in fummer. Hill 
prevails; and is obferved by all who travel from motives 
either of health or curiolity. The falubrity of the air of 
Naples has been a theme of admiration and praife among 
poets and deferiptive writers, from the time of Augullus to 
the prefent period. 


beginning 
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beginning an exordium with rather more arro¬ 
gance and prefuniption than became his years, he 
demanded the fubjeft of controverfy * to be pro- 
pofed. There was with us a follower of Julianus, 
an ingenious and accomplilhed young man, who 
took offence that he fhould dare, in the pretence 
of Julianus, to rifque his reputation by the ex¬ 
treme peril of inconfiderate fpeaking. By way of 
trial, therefore, he propofed a controverty not 


* Thefe declamatory exercifes, the great 

and only excellence of which confifts in quirks and quibbles, 
incompatible with the dignity of genuine eloquence, fill a 
whole volume of the works of Seneca. The fpecimen given 
in this chapter may perhaps be fulficient to fatisfy the read¬ 
er ; and it feems obvious enough, that the difeuffion of fuch 
queftions has an unavoidable tendency to pervert the public 
ufte, by fubftituting levity and impertinence in the place of 
real wit. Cicero and Quintilian have both of them repro¬ 
bated, with becoming feverity, fuch idle and ufelefs dilputa- 
tions; and the introduftion to Petronius Arbiter, at the 
feme time that it explains to how great a degree thefe vain 
declaimers abounded, fetisfadlorily proves that there were 
not wanting thofe of more refined tafte, who defpifed and 
avoided them. 

It appears, as well from this chapter as from various paf- 
feges in the ancient writers, that the young nobility of Rome 
had preceptors to inllrua them in declaiming on thefe con- 
troverfial queftions. Of thofe who attended the inftrudlions 
of fuch matters, Petronius fays, acutely enough, « Qui inter 
haec nutricentur non magis fapere polTunt quam bene olere 
qui in culina habitant. Pace veftra liceat dixiffeprimi om¬ 
nium floquentiam perdidiftis. Levibus enim atque inanibus 
fonis ludibria qu®dam cxcitando cffeciftis, ut corpus orationis 
enervarctur et caderet." 


very 
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very confiiftcnt, which the Greeks call xwopoc, but 
which in Latin may not very improperly be 
termed inexplicabile. The controverly was this: 

“ Suppofe feven judges try a prifoner—that judg¬ 
ment is to prevail which the greater number fliall 
determine—^the feven judges prefided—two 
of them thought the prifoner fliould be baniftiedj 
two of them that he (hould be fined; the re¬ 
maining three, that he fliould be put to death. 
Punilhment is demanded according to |he deci- 
fion of the three, from which the priljner ap¬ 
peals.” 

The young man, as foon as he heard this, with¬ 
out at all confidering the matter, or waiting to 
know what elfe was to be propofed, began with 
wonderful rapidity to aflert I know not what 
principles upon this queftion, and to pour out 
expreflions, diftorted from their meaning, and a 
noify torrent of high-founding words. All his 
companions, who were accuftomed to hear him, 
applauded him with noify clamour. Julianus all 
this while was in the greateft perplexity, blufli- 
ing with confufion. After he had gabbled out 
many thoulands of fentences, we took our leave. 
His friends and acquaintance following Julianus, 
defired to know his opinion. “ Do not,” he re¬ 
plied, “ enquire my opinion; without controverfy \ 
this young man is eloquent.” 

* Without contrirs/erJy.'\-^x is not poffible to transfufe into 
our language the entire fpirit of this pun. The young man 
had no opponent, but the nature of the controverfy required 
an opponent. The friends of the young man defired to ex¬ 
tort 
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tort feme favourable expreflion from J alianus, whofe atnbl> 
guous anfwer implied, both that the declaimer had faid little 
to the puipofe, and with nobody to make him any reply. 

No praife attends the warrior who returns 
To claim the palm of uncontefted fields. 


Chap. XVI.* 

^bat Pliny the Elder^ a mm hy no means unlearned, 
was not aware of that fallacy of argument, called 
hy the Greeks avTjfTptpor. 

P LINY the Elder was thought the moft 
learned man of his time. He left fome 
books, which he termed Studioft, and which in¬ 
deed are by no means to be defpifed. In thefe 
books he has introduced many things gratifying 
to the taftes of learned men. He relates a num¬ 
ber of fentiments, which, in declamatory contro- 
verfies, he thinks urged with wit and fubtlety. 

• This is in faft the fame fubjeft continued.- A funilai\ 
controverfy is agitated in a preceding chapter; where a pu¬ 
pil refnfes to pay his matter for inftrufling him. Tliefe con- 
troverljps were alfo called vindicise, from ‘vindico, to claim. 
See Feftus de verborum fignificatione, at tlve word Vindicia:, 
Vindici* appellantur res ca; dc quibus controvcrfia eft. 

The loft book, called Studiofi, is mentioned with refpeft-bp 
the Younger PUny. 

As , 
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As this, for example, which he quotes from one 
of thefe controverfies. A brave man is to have 
the reward which he iblicits. One of this de- 
fcription demands the wife of another perfon, and 
receives her. He allb whofe wife this had been, 
being entitled to the fame claim as the former, 
demands his wife again; which is refofed j” 

The anfwer of this latter perfon demanding his 
wife to be given him again, is in his opinion very 
elegant andplaufible: “ If the law is valick reftore 
her i if it is not valid, reftore her.” But f liny did 
not know that this fentiment, which to him appear¬ 
ed very acute, was liable to the defedl which the 
Greeks term ecvrurr^tipov. It is a fallacy conceded 
under the falfe appearance of an argument. No¬ 
thing can be more eafily applied to contradidl it- 
felf; and it may be thus replied by the former per¬ 
fon, “ If the law Is valid, I will not reftore her; 
and if it be not valid, I will not reftore her."” 


B O O jPk, 
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BOOK Xi 


C l! A 1 *. I. 

iVbeWer we ought to Jay tertium, or tcrtio conjulf 
and how Cn<tus Pompey, when he was about to 
enroll his honours in the theatre which he conJe~ 
crated, avoided, by the advice of Cicero, the doubts 
ful ujage of that word, 

W HEN I was at Athens I fent letters to 
an intimate friend at Rome, in which 1 
reminded him that I had now written to him 
{tertium') a third time. He, in his anfwer, re- 
quefted that I would explain to him die reafon 
why I wrote tertium and not tertib. He added a 
rcqueft in the fame letter, that I would give him 
my opinion, whether we ought to fay, “ Such an 
one was made conful tertium et quartum, or ter- 
tio et quarto.” For he had heard a learned man 
at Rome ufe the latter term, and not the former 

Moreover^ 

* The former.1 Mr. Bofwcll, in his Life of Dr. Johnfon, 
Vifonns us, that his learned friend never ufed the phrafes 

* the 
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Moreover, that Caelius * in the beginning of his 
book, and Quintus Claudius, in his eleventh 
chapter, had written, that Caius Marius was cre¬ 
ated conful (feptim) a fcventh time.” To this 
I replied only in the words of Marcus Varro 
(a man of more learning, in my opinion, than 
Caslius and Claudius united) by which words 
each fubjeft he wrote to me upon, was deter¬ 
mined. For Varro has clearly enough Ihewn 
what ought to be ufed; nor did I choofe to be 
engaged at a diftance in a difpute withja perfotl 
who had the reputation of being learned. 

The words of Marcus Varro, in his fifth book 
of Rudiments, are tliefe: “ It is one thing to 
become praetor quarto^ and another quartiim. 
I^arto marks the fituation, quartum the time. 
Ennius has therefore, with propriety, written, 

Quintus pater, quartum fit conllil.” 

And Pompey, becaufe in the theatre he would 
not ufe either the term tertium or tertiot has cau- 

• the former,’ and ‘ the latter,’ from an idea that they fre¬ 
quently occafioned obfeurity. They neverthelefs are ufed 
by our beft original writers; and perhaps in a tranflation it 
would not only be difficult, but fometimes impoffible, to avoid 
them. 

• Caliut.] Caelius Antipater, the hiftorian; he wrote an 
account of the Punic war, and is mentioned by Cicero with 
refpefl; not, as Gronovius informs us, in the traft de Ora- 
tore, but in the a6th chapter of the Brutus, or de Claris 
Oratoribus. In this place Cicero commends his perfpicuity, 
calls him a good lawyer, and informs us that he inftruAed 
L. CrafTus. 

VoL. II. 


P 


tioufly 
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tioufly omitted the concluding letters. What 
Varro has briefly and obfcurely hinted at con¬ 
cerning Pompey, Tiro Tullius, the freedraan of 
Cicero, in one of his letters, has more fully men¬ 
tioned in this manner: “ When Pompey,” fays 
he, " was about to confecrate the temple of Vic¬ 
tory, the entrance to which was to ferve as a 
theatre and to enroll in it, as in the theatre, his 
name and titles, it was a fubje£t of debate, whe¬ 
ther it ^lould be written conful tertib or tertium. 
Which vompey, with anxious enquiry, referred 
to the moft eminently learned men of the ftatc: 

* Strvt as a thtatre-l This is at firft fight a perplexing 
pafiage; and it feems almofi: impofilUe to reconcile with the 
corredt tafie and real magnificence of the Romans in tiic 
time of Pompey, the confounding a theatre and a temple in 
one edifice. The fa£i, however, undoubtedly was fo; and 
Pompey, whatever were his motives, ereSed a temple, the 
afeent to which formed the feats of a theatre, the area of 
which was probably fo circumftanced and cnclofed, as to 
form one confiftcat Whole. The writers who mention this 
building, feem at variance one with another, fome aflert- 
ing that it was dedicated to the goddefs Vidoiy, others 
faying it was dedicated to Venus. The truth is, as may be 
eafily collefted from comparing what is laid by Dion with 
what Plutarch relates in his Life of Pompey, that it was de¬ 
dicated to Venus Vi&ix. See Donatus dc Urbe Roma,!. 3. 
p. 196. 

This unufual epithet of Vi&rix applied to Venus, is thu* 
explained by Varro. Venus is fo called, (hys he, non <{aod 
vincere veiU, not from her wifis to conquer, fed quod vin- 
cire et viaciri ipfa velit, hut becaufe Ihe wifliea to bind 
Others and be bound beifelf. See. alio Laiehcr fw Vemis^ 

a when 
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when they were of different opinions, and fbme 
propofed tertiiim, others tertibt Potnpey re- 
queftcd of Cicero to give orders that it fhould be 
written according to his opinion. But Cicero, 
fearing to fit in judgment on men of approved 
learning, left, by cenfuring their opinions, he 
might be thought to ccnfure the men themfelves, 
advifed Pompey to ufe neither tertium nor tertid^ 
but write k urt. concitiding at ilie fecond r j 
fo that, though the word was incompj^e, tlie 
fadl was told, and the amb^uous ulage dt a word 
avoided. But it is not now written in the fame 
theatre, as Varro and Tiro have defcribedi for 
fome years after, when a part of it which had 
fallen down was repaired, the number of the 
third confulate was not difiinguifhed as formerly 
by the firft letters /,<, r,/j but by three fmall 
lines {1 [” In the 4th Origin of Marcus Cato, we 
are told, “ The Carthaginians broke their treaty 
(fextum) a fixth time j which word implies, that 
they had afted treacheroully five times before, 
and now did fo a fixth time. The Greeks alfo, 
m cfiftinguiihing numbers of this fort, fey, rptrov 
xxt rtTx^Toy j which anfwcrs to the Latin tertium 
and quartmp. 


O a 
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Chap. II. 

What Arijiotle has recorded of the number of chil¬ 
dren produced at one birth ’. 

T he philofopher Ariftotle has recorded, 
ttfu a woman in Egypt produced at one 
birth five children; the utmoft limit, as he faid, 

of 

For the following note I am indebted to a medical friend, 
of particular eminence and flciil in his profeffion. 

There feems no reafon,^from the ftrufture of the human 
uterus, to limit the number of foetufes with which a woman 
may become pregnant. But we know from experience, that 
it is not very common to have more than -one at a birth. 
Dr. Garthftiore, by comparing a number of regifters, found 
the proportion of twins to be as one to eighty of fingle chil¬ 
dren. When twins are produced, they are generally weakly, 
and reared with difficulty. Triplets are of much lefs fre¬ 
quent occurrence, not oftener perhaps than once in twettty 
thoufand births, and one or two of them commonly either born 
dead, or much more diminutive and weak than the third. 
Four children at a birth is Co very rare, that there is no cal¬ 
culating the proportion, probably it does not happen ofceitor 
than once in four or five hundred thoufand births; a greater 
number is flill lefs frequent, and the chance of theil' bein^ 
at the full time, or of their being all bom alive, proportion- 
ably lefs; the uterus feeming fcarce capable of fuch a de¬ 
gree of diftention as to permit more than two or three chil¬ 
dren to atuin to maturity; whence it afnally happens, that 
one or two of the moft vigorous and thriving ^dren, by 

prelTmg 
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of human parturition: nor was it ever known 
that, more than that number were born together j 
and this number, fays he, is very unufual. But 
in the reign of Auguftus, the hiftorians of thofe 
times relate, that a female fervant of Caefar Au- 


prefling upon the others, deftroys them while very young 
and feeble. The indances thereibre mentioned in this chap¬ 
ter are rare and uncommon. But we have fome iiihilar ex¬ 
amples in this country. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
November 1736, there is an account of a womal in a milk- 
cellar in the Strand, who was delivered of three boys and 
one girl, but it is not faid whether they were living or dead. 
In the fame repofitory, there is an account of a woman in 
Somerfetlhire, who was delivered, in March 1739, of four 
fons and one daughter, who were all chriftened, and feemed 
healthy children. Among the writers of medical obferva- 
tions, inftances of much more numerous births arc frequent; 
but there is generally fo much fable mixed with their accounts, 
that little credit can be given them. Ambrofe Parr, after 
quoting feveral dories of women who had been delivered of 
five, feven, twelve, and one of fifteen fcEtu.d:s, fays, « Lady 
Maldemeure, in the parilh of Sceaux near Chamberry, was 
delivered of fix children at one birth, one of which fucceeds 
to the title of Maldemeure, and is dill living.” As this 
account was publiflied in the country where the family re¬ 
dded, and in the life-time of the young lord, it may, I Ihould 
fuppofe, be depended upon as a fe£l. Dr. Garthlhore re, 
ceived an account from Mr. Hull, furgeon at Blackbourne 
in Lancadiire, of a woman who mifearried of five children, 
in April 1786, in the fifth month of her pregnancy; two of 
them only were born alive. They wcr« fent to the Royal 
Society j and are preferved in the mufeum of the late Mr. 
John Hunter. The account, with fome ingenious obferra- 
tions on the fubje£t of numerous births, is publilhed in the 
Tranfadtions of the Society for that year. 

03 
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guftus, in the prorince of I<aurentum, brought 
forth five ehfldren j that they lived a few days, 
and diat die mother died not long ^decr fhe had 
been delivered; diat a ntonunnent of the faft was 
erected by the command of Auguftus in the Via * 
Laurentina; and that the number of children fhe 
produced (which we have mentioned) wjis in» 
icribcd upon it. 

The foai leading to Lauren^um, 


Chap. 
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Chap. III. 


examinatim of certain celebrated pajjages, and 
a comparifon made between the orations of C. 
GracchuSi M. CicerOy and M. Cato. 


C AIUS GRACCHUS is held to have been 
a powerful and ftrenuous orator, f No one 
difputes it. But how is it to be borne, that in 
the eyes of fome he appears more dignified, more 
Ipirited, more copious than Marcus Tullius * ? 
Now 1 was reading lately a fpeech of Gracchus 
upon the promulgation of laws, in which, with all 
the indign^ion he is matter of, he complains that 
Marcus Marius, and other perfons of diftinftion 
from the municipal towns of Italy, were injuri- 
oufly whipped with rods * by the magiftrates of 

the 


• Than Marcus Tullius.^ —It is certain that Honenfius 
was a very powerful rival to Cicero, and divided with him 
the palm of eloquence. This perhaps is the only paflage in 
any ancient writer which even fuppofes him to have had any 
other competitor. The parallel betwixt Demofthenes and 
Cicero, as drawn by Plutarch, is known to every one. 

* With rfli/r.]—The perfon of a Rom.an citizen was in a 
manner facred j of which we have a remarkable example in 
the hiftory of St. Paul. See Afts, chap. xxii. ver. 25. 

“ And as they bound him with thongs, Paul faid unto the 
centurion that ftood by, Is it lawful for you to fcourge & tnatt 
that is a Roman, and uncondemned I 

O4 
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the Roman people. His words ypon this fulj- 
jeft are thefe: “ The conful lately came to Thea- 
num ® Sidicinum; he faid his wife wiflied to bathe 
in the men’s bath. Marcus Marius confided it 
to the care of the quasftor of Sidicinum, that 
they who were bathing fliould be fent away. 
The wife tells her hulband that the baths were 
not given up to her foon enough, nor were they 
fulficiently clean. Immediately a poll was fixedl 
down irt the market-place, and Marcus Marius^ 
the moft'illuftrious man of his city, was led to it; 
his garments were ftripped off, and he was beaten 
with rods. When the inhabitints of Cales heaid 
this, they palled a decree, that no one Ihould 
prefume to bathe when the Roman magiftrates 
were there. At Ferentum alfo, our praetor, for a 
realbn of the fame fort, ordered the quaeftors to 
be feized. One threw himfelf from the wall, the 
other was taken and fcourged.”—In a matter fo 
atrocious, in lb lamentable and diftrefling a proof 
of public injuftice, what has he faid, either full or 

“ When the centurion heard that, he went and told the 
chief captain, faying. Take heed what thou doeft, for this 
man is a Roman.” 

A particular law, called the Lex Porcia, ordained that no 
one Ihould fcourge a Roman citizen. See Livy, 1. x. c. g. 
•• Porcia tamen lex foh pro tergo civium lata videtur: quod 
gravi poena fi quis verberaffet necaffetve civem Romanum 
fenxit.” 

» neanum,'j—-Thh place is now called Tiano, and is in 
the vicinity of Naples- its adjunft, Sidicinum, now, ac¬ 
cording to D’Anville, Sezza, was from the ancient inhabi¬ 
tants named Sedecini. 

' fplendid^ 
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fplendid, or fo as to excite tears or commilerationf 
What has lie fpoken exprefTive of exuberant in¬ 
dignation, or in a fpirit of folemn and ftriking re- 
monftrance ? There is indeed a brevity, and terfe* 
nefs, and ornament in his fpeech, fuch as wc 
ufually find in the elegant wit of the ftage. In 
another place, likewife, Gracchus fpeaks thus: 
** One example I will Ihew you of the licen- 
tioufnels and intemperance of our young men. 
Within thefe few years a young manias lent 
from Afia as an ambaflador, who had not yet 
been in any magillerial office. He was carried 
ppon a litter, when a herdfman from the peafan- 
pry of Venufium met him, and, not knowing 
what thej were carrying, alked in joke whether 
fhey were bearing a dead body ♦ ? Having heard 
fhis, he ordered the litter to be fet down, and 
fhe man to be beaten with the ropes * by which 

the 

* Bearing a dead body ."]—The original fays. Is in le^Uca 
ferebatur. It was the ofHce of the flaves, who were deno¬ 
minated Servi Lefticarii, to carry out the dead at funcy 
rals. 

> Wt(h re/f/.]—Struppis. This was an arbitrary and ty¬ 
rannical abufe; but the ancient Romans certainly treated their 
own propel Haves with a cruelty which nothing could poffibly 
excufe or jqftify. Their power over them extended even to 
life and dAth; it was not till the time of Conftantine that 
this barbarous privilege was taken from mailers. See Gibbon, 
vol. i. p. 65. « The progrefs of manners was accelerated by 
the virtue or policy of the emperors, and by the edidls of 
Hadrian and the Antonines, the proteftion of the laws was 
ptended to the moft ibjefl part of mankind. The jurif- 

didion 
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the litter was fattened, till he died.”—Now this 
fpeech of his, upon fo violent and cruel an out¬ 
rage, differs nothing at all from the ftyle of com¬ 
mon converfation. But when, in a fimilar caufe, 
in which Marcus Tullius was engaged, fome 
innocent Roman citizens are fcourged with rods, 
contrary to law, or put to death, what then is 
his mode of exciting pity ? what is his fympa- 
thy? what is his ttrong rcprefentation of the 
fad bel^'re our eyes ? how does the current of 
his indignation and bitternefs rage and fwell ? 
Truly when I read thefe things in Cicero, a cer¬ 
tain image of him, the very found of his words, 
his invocations, his lamentations, take poflellion 
of my foul—as, for inftance, where {je fays of 
Verres, what (all I recoiled at prefent) I have put 
down as my memory fupplied: ** He himfelf, 
raging with vice and fury, came into the forum j 
his eyes glared, and cruelty might be traced in 
every feature of his countenance. All looked 
with expedation, to fee what ad of villainy he 
would perpetrate; when on a fudden he orders a 
man to be brought out, to be ftripped naked, in 
the middle of the forum, to be tied up, and the 
rods to be prepared.” By Hercules, thefe words 
^one—“ to be brought out, to be ftripped, and 

dl£Uon of life and death over the Haves, a power long exer- 
cifed, and often abafed, wa| taken out of private hands, and 
referved to the magiftrates alone.” 

The original is firuppit, but it ought to be ftuppit, from 
the Greek <rTtwtr«ie», which fignifies l^mp. 
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tied up,” are of fuch terror-ftrikii^ and horrible 
import, that you feem not merely to hear what 
was done, related, but abfolutely to fee it per¬ 
petrated. But our Gracchus, not in the ipirit 
of one lamenting and complaining, but like a 
common retailer of a ftory, is content with fay¬ 
ing, A poft was fixed * down in the market¬ 
place, his cloaths were ftripped off, he was bea¬ 
ten with rods.” But how glorioufly does Mar¬ 
cus Cicero fpeak, when in the full rcp'Jefentation 
of a fact, he fays, not a Roman citizen was 
fcourged,” but a Roman citizen was in the a6k 
of being fcourged with rods in the middle of the 
forum at Meflana when, amidft the anguifh of 
his mind, and the repetirion of the blows, not a 
groan efcaped him, nor was a word obferved to 
proceed from the wretched man, but thefe, * I 
am a citizen of Rome.’ By thus calling to mind 
tiis gountry, he frufted he might defy all their 

* Was Palus dpfiituttts, placed down. See aifo 

Tibullus, L. p £. 1. i;. 

Nam veneror feu fiipes habet d^rius in agris. 

Where dsfertus means planted down. 

The form of Ae fcntence, when one was to be fcourged, 

was this: 

1 li£^ colliga manuj deliga ad palum. 

® MeiEna, ■formerly called Zancle. It is too 

well known to be here deferibed; bat die reader will find a 
agreeable account of its modern condition ia£rydone’s 
tour through Sicily and Malta. 


ftripes. 
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ftripes, and proteft his body frojn torture.” 
Violently too, and with energy and ardour, does 
he excite compaflion in the Roman citizens, and 
deteftation againft Verres, when he fays, “ Oh 
the beloved name of liberty! Oh that right of 
our city, fo peculiarly excellent! Oh the Por- 
tian and Sempronian laws! Oh the tribunary 
authority, grievoufly wanted, and once allowed 
to the Roman people! Have they all then at 
length fallen to this, that in a Roman province, 
in a town of our allies, in the public forum, a 
•Roman citizen Ihould be tied up, and fcourged 
with rods, by him who, from the kindnefs of 
the Roman people, derived the enfigns of his 
authority f What! when flames, when hot irons, 
and other inftruments of torture, were applied, 
though the bitter lamentations of the man, though 
his piteous tone of voice did not foften thee, 
wert thou unmoved alfo by the tears, by the 
repeated groans, of the Roman citizens who 
Rood round ?” Vehemently indeed, with folem- 
nity, with copioufnefs, and propriety, did Mar¬ 
cus Tullius compaflionate thefe events. But if 
there be any one of fo unpolilhed, fo barbarous 
an ear, that this fplendour, this fweetnefs of 
Ipeech, this harmonious pofition of words, gives 
him but little pleafurej or if he prefers the for¬ 
mer becaufe, being Ihort, without cultivation, 
and without labour, they poflTcfs a certain na¬ 
tive grace, and becaufe there appears in them a 

certain 
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certain lhade and colour of dark* antiquity; let 
him examine, if he has any judgment, a Ijjeech 
of Marcus Cato in a fimilar caufe, a man of re¬ 
moter antiquity, to whofe force and copioufncis 
Gracchus never afpired. He will find, I think, 
that Cato was not content with the eloquence of 
his own time, but that he attempted to efFe< 3 r 
that which Cicero afterwards accomplilhed. For 
in that book which is entitled, De Falfis Pug- 
nis,” he thus complained of Quintus Thermus,— 
he faid “ that his provifions had been ill taken care 
of by the decemviri; he ordered their garments 
to be ftripped off, and themfelves to ’ be beaten 
with rods. The Brutiani fcourged the Decem¬ 
viri, and the eyes of many men beheld the fa 6 t. 
Who can fupport this infulc, this aft of tyranny, 
this flayery ? No king had dared to do this; 
and do you, who are men of honour, allow thefe 
things to be done towards honourable men, who 
are fprung from honourable parents ? Where 
are the bonds of fociety ? where the faith of our 
anceftors ? that you have dared to perpetrate 
thefe pointed injuries, tortures, blows, ftripes, 
and pains, and butcheries, upon thofe whom, to 
our difgrace and infult, your own countrymen 
beheld, with many others? But how great grief, 
how many groans, how many tears, how much 

• Dark For opafte wtuftatis fome would here 

read ofic^e •vttufians. See Mifcel. Obferv. in Au£tores Ve- 
teres et Recentes, Vol. IV. p. 437. That is rude or ruftic 
antiquity, but the alteration feems of no material importance. 

lamentation. 
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lamentation, have I heard ! Slaves do not 
brook injuries j but what i^irit do you think they 
poflefs, and ever while they live will poflcfs, who 
are of illuftriom dcfeent, and diftinguiftied vir¬ 
tue ?” When Cato faid the “ Brariani fcoiirgcd 
them,” left any one fhould enquire concerning 
the Brutiani, this is the nneaning of the paflage : 
When Hannibal the Carthaginian was with his 
army in Italy, and had fought Ibme battle againft 
the Romans, the Brutii ’ were the firft inhabi¬ 
tants of Italy who revolted to Hannibal. The 
Romans, offended at this, after Hannibal left 
Italy, and the Carthaginians were overthrown, 
called this people by the ignominious diftincSlion 
of the Brutii, neither employing them as foldiers, 
nor conJldering them as allies, but they com¬ 
manded them to obey and wait upon the magif- 
trates who went into the provinces, and to ferve 
them as flaves. They accordingly went about 

* Bra ///.]—When Hannibal invaded Italy, many of the 
Italian Rates revolted from the Romans, and united them- 
felves with the Carthaginians. When Cartilage was finally 
fubdued, many of theie Rates returned to their allegiance to 
Rome, and many were fubdued by arms. Thefc latter were 
treated with great feverity, and reduced almoR to a Rate of 
fen itude, fome of them, like the Gibeonites of old, being 
little better than hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
The Bruttii, for example, were treated like their flaves, at¬ 
tendant upon Rage performances, and called LorariL Thefe 
fcem to have been perfons whofe bufinefe it was to inflift 
punilhment upon their fellow flaves. The aft of fevrrity here 
mentioned was impofed upon the Bruttii by Publius Snlpiciu* 
Galb.**, when diftator. 


with 
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Trith the magiftrates, like thofe who in die pkjf 
are called beadles, whole office was (when order¬ 
ed) to bind people and fcourge them. They 
who came from Brutium were called Bruttiani. 


Chap. IV. 

IThat Publius Nigidius, with great Jo^hiJlry, taught 
that words wore not arbitrary hut natural. ‘ 

P UBLIUS NIGIDIUS, in his Gram- 
matical Commentaries, Ihews that names 
and words are fixed, not fay accidental applica¬ 
tion, but by a certain power and order of nature; 
a fubjcft much celebrated in the diflertations of 
philofophers, amongft whom it was a queftion, 
“ Whether words are from nature or applica¬ 
tion ?” Upon this matter he ufcs many argu¬ 
ments, to prove that they appear rather natural 

* Muretus, in his firft chapter, book xiii. of his Various 
Readings, laughs at Nigidius for thefc fanciful opinions. 
Nigidius, he (^uppofes, borrowed them of Chryfippus; and 
he concludes his animadverlions in thefc words: “ We 
could hardly believe that thefe chimerical things had been 
faid by fuch eminent men, did we not learn from Varro, 
that it is not poffible for a difordered perfon to dream any 
thing fo abfurd, which has not been fcrioufly aflerted by 
feme philofophcr or other.” 

than 
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than arbitrary, amongft which this fccms irtgeni* 
ous ahd jocofe: ** When,” fays he, we ipeak 
the word vos (you), we ufe a certdn motion of 
the mouth, agreeing with what the word itfelf 
exprefles; we protrude by degrees the tips of 
our lips, and thruft forward our breath and mind 
towards thofe with whom we arc engaged in con* 
yerfation. On the other hand, when we fay nos 
(we), we do not pronounce it with a broad and 
expanded blaft of the voice, nor with projefting 
lips, but we reftrain our breath and lips, as it were 
within ourfelves. This fame rule takes place 
likewife in the words /« and ego, tibi and mihi. 
For as, when we confent or dilagree, a certain 
motion of the head or the eyes correfponds 
with the nature of the thing exprefled j fo in the 
pronupciation of thefe words there is a certain 
natural manner and Ipirit. In Greek words too 
the fame rule is in force which we fancy prevails 
in our own.” 


Chap. 
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Chap. V. 

U^ether avarus' he a ftmpls word, or, as it appeal's 
to P. Nigidius, a compound one. 

I N the twenty-ninth of his Commentaries Ni¬ 
gidius affirms, that the word avarus is not 
a Ample but a compound word. That man (fays - 
he) is called avarus (covetous) who is avidus oris 
(fond of money); but in thf union of the two 
words the letter e is worn away. So he fays a 
man is called locupletem (rich) who holds pleraque 
hca, that is many pofleffions. What he fays of 
locuples is more plaufible, and ftrongerj but as 
to the word avarus, there is doubt. For why may 
it not feem to be derived from the Angle word 
aveo (to covet), and of the fame formation as 
amarus, of which it can only be faid that it is 
not a compound word ? 

* Voffius and others have fuppofed that avarus may be 
derived from avidus auri j stni lacufilfs, fptne we of opinion/ 
ii formed of tseuJi pleni. 




¥ol. n. 
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Chap. VL 

A fine Hjas impofid by the adiles of the people ' upon 
the daughter of Appius C^ecuSi a woman of rankj 
for /peaking impertinently, 

S O inviolable did the dignity of the Roman 
difcipline deem it neceflary to preferve itfelfi 
that public punifhment was inflifted not on 
crimes only, but even on difrefpedlful words; 
for the daughter of Appius Caecus ", going from 
the theatre, where Hie had been a fpedlator of the 
games, was pulhed about by the multitude of peo¬ 
ple every where crowding in upon her. Endea¬ 
vouring to extricate herfelfjfhe complained that flic 
was ill: And what,” fays flie, “ muftnow have 
become of me, how much more clofely Ihould I 

* Mdilcs of the peopk ."]—The sediles of the people arc to 
be dillinguilhed from the curule ®dilcs. The firft were 
clefted from the Plebeians, as aififtants to the tribunes, and to 
determine lefler caufes; the latter were elefted from the 
Patricians. The fame faft is related by Valerius Maximus, 
1 . 8. De Judiciis Publicis, where other examples are enu¬ 
merated of fevere punilhments inflided capricioufly for 
trifling offences. 

* appius C(ecus.This was the Appius from whom the 
Appian Way took its name, and he is alfo celebrated for ad- 
vifing the fenate, on the invafion of Italy by Pyrrhus, not to 
enter into any treaty of peace with the king till he Ihould 
firft have evacuated the territories of the republic. 

have 
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have been prefled upon, if my brother Claudius 
had not lofl: his fleet of Ihips in the fea-fight, to¬ 
gether with a vaft number of citizens ? Surely I 
Ihould then have been quite overwhelmed with 
the {till greater influx of people. Oh that he were 
alive again ! that he might conduct another fleet 
into Sicily, and carry that multitude to deflrruc- 
tion, which has now harafled me almofl: to 
death!” For thefe impudent and offenfive words, 
C. Fundanius, and Tib. Sempronius, sediles of 
the people, impofed upon her a fine of twenty- 
five thoufand folid pounds of brafs *. Capito At- 
teius, in his Commentary upon Public Dccifions, 
fays, this was done in the firfl: Punic war, in the 
confulate of Fabius Licinius and Titus Acilius 
Craflus. 

* Solid pounds of lrafs.'\—^ris gravis. The moll; learn¬ 
ed commentators differ about the meaning of this expreflion. 
Servius explains it to be lumps of uncoined brafs. The 
ftandard varied at different times, according to the abun¬ 
dance or fcarcity of money; probably as grave was ufed to 
mean the full ancient ftandard. The fine impofed on this 
occaiion amounted to about twenty-five pounds of our mo¬ 
ney. 


P 2 
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Chap. VII. 

Marcus Varroj as I remember, writes, that of th(fe 
rivers winch flow beyond the limits of the Roman 
empire, that of the firjl magnitude is the Nile, 
of the Jecond the Danube, and next the Rhone. 

O F all thofe rivers which flow within the 
confines of the Roman empire into the fea, 
called by the Greeks t»ik f lo-w it is agreed 

that she greattft is the NileSalluft has af¬ 
firmed 

• The Niu-.l —Every thing which relates to the magnitude 
and excellence of this river I took pains to collcft, in niy 
notes to the fccond book of Herodotus, to which I beg leave 
to refer the reader. Ovid rcprclents the Danube as equal 
to the Nile— 

Innttmeriqae alii quos inter maximos amnes 
Cedere Danubius fe tibi Nile negat. 

Aufonius calls tlte Danube fecoitd to the Nile— 

-tibi Nile fecundus 

Danubius. 

Arrian calls the Danube 

fjLiyitrn. It is deferibed at conliderable length in the 
Melpomene of Herodotus. See my tranflation of that 
work, Vol. II. p. 225. Its ancient name was Danau; 
fee Bryant. Mil^ thus fpeaks of the Rhipe and the Da* 
nubc— 


A multitude 
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firmed that the Danube is the next in extent j 
but Varro, when he defcanted upon that part of 
the world which is called Europe, places the 
Rhone amongft the three firft rivers in that quar¬ 
ter of the globe, by which he feems to confider 
it as a rival of the Danube j for the Danube flows 
likewife in Europe. 

A multitude like which the populous North 
Pour’d never from her frozen loins, to pafs 
Rhene or the Danaw. 

Spcnfer alfo calls it the Danaw. 




Chap. 
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Chap. VIII. 

^bat amongji the dijgraceful punijhments * hy which 
foldiers were refrained, was the letting of blood i 
and what was the apparent reafon of this. 

I T was formerly a military fentence, to dilgrace 
a foldier by ordering a vein to be opened, 
and blood to be taken from him. The reafon of 
which is no where mentioned, that I can find, in 
the old records. But I fuppofe it was firft prac- 
tifed towards foldiers, who were fcarcely in their 
fenfes, and whofc mind wandered from its ufual 
habit, that it appears to have been not fo much a 
punifliment as a medical application. Afterwards, 
however, the lame remedy perhaps was habitual¬ 
ly applied, for many and various offences, as if 
all who committed crimes were feemingly un¬ 
found in mind. 

* Punijhments .'^—account which Gellius gives of the 
motive of this fingular punifliment, will hardly be deemed 
fatisfaftory. 1 find the following opinion concerning it in, 
the Various Readings of Muretus, 1 . xiii. p. 199—“ Ego 
id faflujn puto, ut fanguinem qnem cam gloria fundere pro 
patria rsolucrant, cum cum ignominia amitterent.” I think 
it was done that they might loie that blood with ignominy, 
which they were unwilling to fjpill with glory for their coun¬ 
try. An explanation which, to me, feems reafonable enough. 


Chap. 
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Chap. IX. 

what means and in what form the Roman army 
is njually drawn uf j and what are the names 
of their divi/ms. 

T here are military terms' applied to an 
army drawn up in a certain manner, as 
the front, the referve, the wedge, the ring, the 
fquadron, the fheers, the faw, the wings, the 
towers; thele and other terms you may find in 
our writers upon military topics. But they are 
taken from the things which are properly fo 
called j and in the drawing up of an army the 
forms of thofe things which each .word exprefies, 
are reprefented. 

* Military terms. 1 -—AW thefe will be found, with the!.- 
feveral explanations, in Vegetius, Frontinns, Polybius, and 
others, and particularly in Lipfius de Milifia Roroanil. 


P4 
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Chap. X. 

}V}y ihe ancient Greeks and the Ramans wore a ring 
upon the laji finger but one pf the left hand. 

W E have been told that the ancient Greeks 
had a ring upon die laft finger but one of 
the left hand. They fay too that the Romans 
ufually wore their’s in the fame manner. Appi- 
on, in liis books upon ^Egypt, fays, the reafon of 
it is this, “ 'Fhat by dilfefting and laying open 
human bodies, as the cuftom was in ^gypt, 
which the Greeks call anatomy, it was difcoyered 

* Wore a might be written on die fubjeft of 

rings as worn by the ancients, and by the Romans in particu¬ 
lar. They had their fumiocr and their winter rings, their 
rings of drefs and undreis; fome they wore only at home, 
ethers only abroad. It was the dillin£tion of the gentleman 
from the flave, who, when made free, had a ring given him. 
Ileforc they were free. Haves wore lings of iron. Igno¬ 
rant people yet imagine that the wedding-ring is worn on the 
fourth finger of the left hand for the reafon afligned in this 
chapter, namely, that from this finger there is fome delicate 
nerve communicating with the heart. But this idea is proper¬ 
ly expofed by Brown, in his Vulgar Errors. The chapter is 
too long to tranferibe, but the whole is curious and entertaining, 
and well deferves the reader’s attention. The ancients car¬ 
ried their fuperftitious prejudices with refpeft to this finger 
to fo great a degree, that they mixed up their medicines with 
it. 


that 
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that from that finger only, of which we have j^- 
kcn, a'fvery fine nerve proceeded, and paflad 
quite to the heart t wherefore it does not feem 
without reafon, that that finger fhould particular¬ 
ly be honoured with fuch an ornament, which 
feemed to be a continuation of, and as it were 
united with, the principle of the heart.” 


Chap. XL 

^he meaning and formation of the word mature; 
the common ufage of it unf roper.—Likewife that 
the word pr^cox makes, in the genitive cafe, not 
prjECoquisj but praecocis. ‘ 

A ccording to our prefent ufage of the 
word, mature (maturely) fignifies propere 
and citb (quickly, with expedition), contrary to 
the true meaning of the word. For mature means 
one thing, and propere another. Publius Nigi- 
dius, a man of diftinguilhed eminence in all fei- 
entific purfuits, fays, that mature means neither 
too foon nor too late, but has a certain middle 
fignification. Well and properly has Nigidius 

* The fubjeft of this chapter is difculTcd alfo by Macro- 
biu . who indeed was no more than tlie echo of Gclhus, 
bee Satur. 1 . 3. 


faid 
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iaid this j for in corn and imfruits thofe arc faid tS' 
be mature, which are neither crude and unripe, 
nor mellow and falling, but grown and ripened 
in their full time; but becaufe that has been 
called maturely done, which has been done with 
attention, fo the meaning of die word has been 
carried much farther, and a thing is now faid to 
be done maturely, becaufe it is done quickly, not 
becaufe it is done without indolence. Whereas 
thofe things which are haftened beyond modera¬ 
tion, may be more truely called immature. But 
Nigidius’s middle fignification of the word, Au- 
guftus moft elegantly exprefled in two Greek 
words ’, which he was accuftomed to ufe in his 
converfation, and his letters, 

By which he recommended, that to accomplifh 
any thing we fliould ufe the promptnels of dili¬ 
gence, witli the delay of carefulnefs. From 

* T^juo Greek wct A]—^The correfpondent phrafe in La¬ 
tin is feftina lenle ; concerning which proverb confult Eraf- 
mus, who has difeufied it at confiderable length, drawing 
a parallel betwixt the charafters of Agamemnon, whofe 
diftinilion was the hnte, and that of Achilles, whofe chara£le- 
rillic was hafie. We have many modern proverbs of fimi- 
lar import. 

The French fay—“ Qul trop fe halte en cheminant, en beau 
chemin fe fourvoye fouvent.” “ He that walks too haliily, 
often flumbles in plain way.” 

The Italians fay—“ Prefto et bene non li conviene.” 
« Haftily and well do not come together.” 

Sir Amias Paulet ufed this exprellion—« Tarry a little, 
that we may make an end the fooner.” 


which 
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^fhich two 6ppofite qualifications fpringswij/an/jr, 
Virgil alfo has very wifely feparated (if one ob- 
ferves) the words froperare and matiirarst hay¬ 
ing oppofite meanings:— 

Frigidus Agricolam fi quando continet imber, 

Malta, forent qute mox cccXoproperanda fereno, 

Maturare datur. 

** Whenever the winter’ rains confine the huf- 
bandman at home, many things may be done at 
leifure which afterwards, when the weather is fair, 
would be done in a hurry.” 

Moll: elegantly has he diftinguiflied between 
thcfe two words; for in rural affairs, during rainy 
fcafons, the labour may be done at leifure, which 
in fine weather muft be done in hafte. But when 
any thing is to be expreffcd which is done in too 
hurrying and fpcedy a manner, then it may be 
more pro*pj^rly called prematurely than maturely 
done. As Afranius in his play called the 
fays, 

Appetis dominatum demens premature pras- 
cocem. 

* Whenever the ’vjinter .'\—I have ufed the interpret ition 
of Martyn, Vol. II. p. 74.. 

♦ J/ramus.'\-—The fragments of this comic poet are col- 
leflcd in the Corpus Poetarum of Mattairc. He lived about 
one hundred years before Chrift. He is mentioned by 
Quintilian, who cenfures him for obfccnity. Fragments of 
hii, works arc alfo found in H. Stevens’s colleftion. 


The 
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The foolifli youth, with wiflics frmaturet 
Wou’d rule, ere yet his right to rule is fure. 

In which line it muft be obferved, he ufes/r<^- 
toeemy not pracoquem ; for the nominative cafe is 
not p'acoquis h^ 3 tfr(ecox, 


Chap. XII. 

Of tertain marvellous tales which 'Pliny ’ the Elder 
mofi unjuftly aftribes to Democritus the philojo- 
fher i likewije of the flying model of a pigeon, 

P LINY the Elder relates, in*the twenty-. 

eighth chapter of his Natural Hiftory, that 
there is a book of that moft excellent philo- 
fopher Democritus, upon the Power and Nature 


• Some of the commentators remark, that Gellids never 
introduces the name of Pliny, bat to cenfurc him. In the 
prefent inftance he has certainly cenfured him unjafily, for 
in his pre&ce to the very book where the circumilances 
here mentioned are recorded, Pliny does not fcruplc to call 
them mendacia Graeca: vanitatis. He adds alfo, that ntany 
accomplilhed men doubted whether this book, aieribed to 
Democritus, were really written by him. 


of 
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rif the Cameleon *, which he had read j and he 
hands down to us many foolifli and intoleraWe 
abfurdities, as if written by Democritus, of which 
unwillingly, for they diftrefs me, I remember 
thefe—That the hawk, which is the fwifteft of 
birds, if he happens to fly over the cameleon when 
lying upon the ground, is drawn down, and falls 
with a degree of force upon the earth, and be¬ 
comes a fpontaneous prey, to be torn in pieces 
by the other birds. There is likcwife another 
ftory paft human belief—That if the head and 
neck of the cameleon be let on fire with the 
wood called oak, on a fudden rain and thunder is 
produced; and that the fame thing ufually happens, 
if the liver of that animal be burnt upon the top 
of a houfe. There is moreover another relation, 
but fo very prepofterous that I hefitated about 
retailing it; however, I have laid it down as a 
rule, that we ought to Ipeak what we think, of 
that fallacious fedudion, by which men of the 
greateft wifdom, and particularly thofe .who are 
ambitious of iiiftruition, are betrayed into by 
the power of admiration, even to their ruin. But 

* Many ridiculous ftoties concerning thi' 

animal have obtained belief, even in modern times. A vul¬ 
gar opinion yet prevails, that it fublifts wholly by air. But 
this is proved to be falfe, by the concurring tettimonies of the 
moft accomplifhed naturalills, and is indeed evident from the 
Very ftrudlure of the animal. It has not only a tongue but 
teeth, both of which would be nfelefs if airconllituted its on¬ 
ly nutriment: and the tongue is peculiaily conftrufteJ for 
She purpofe of catching infefts. 

I return 
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1 return to PlinyThe left foot,” lays he, 
** of the cameleon is roafted before a hot iron • 
and a fire, with an herb called by the fame name, 
cameleon: each is mixed up in an ointment, 
formed into a pafte, and thrown into a wooden 
veflel; and he who carries that veflel, though he 
be openly in the midft of people, can be feen by 
no one.” Such are die wonderful and delufive 
tales written by Plinius Secundus. Nor can I 
think that worthy the name of Democritus, which 
the fame Pliny, in his tenth book, aflerts that 
Democritus wrote, namely, that by pronouncing 
certain words, and fprinkling the blood of certain 
birds, a ferpent was produced, which whoever 
accompliihed could interpret the language and 
eonverfation of birds. Many ftorles of this fort 
appear to have been given in the name of Demo¬ 
critus by ignorant men, who Iheltered themfelves 
under the rank and authority of Pliny. 

But that which Archytas' the Pythagorean is 
related to have devifed and accompliflied, is 

not 

« 

* Ar-dytas-l—Of tlie great (kill of the ancients In me* 
chanics wc have various and fufficieat teftimonies; and the 
name of Archimedes alone, as it is obferved by Mr. Dutens, 
in hb Enquiry into lire Origin of the Difeoveries attributed 
to the Moderns, would afford fufficient matter for a volume. 

Archytas lived at the fame time with Plato, and his wood¬ 
en pigeon has been celebrated by various writers. His 
life is given by Diogenes Laertius, who tells us that he was 
the friend and correfpondent of Plato. 

The following is extrafted from Middleton’s celebrated 
tellers from Rome, p. zio. 

“In 
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ybt lefs marvellous, though it appears lefs abfufd; 
tbr many men of eminence among the Greeks, 
and Favorinus the philofopher, a moft vigilant 
fearcher into antiquity, have, in a moft pofitive 
manner, aflured us, that the model of a pigeon 
formed in wood by Archytas, was lb contrived, 
as by a certain mechanical art and power to fly: 
fo nicely was it balanced by weights, and put 
in motion by hidden,and enclofed air. In a mat¬ 
ter fo very improbable we may be allowed to add 
the words of Favorinus himfelf; “ Archytas of 
Tarentum, being both a philofopher and Ikilled 
in mechanics, made a wooden pigeon, which had 
it ever fettled would not have rifen again till 
now.” 

" In the cathedral church of Ravenna 1 faw, in Mofaic 
work, the plfturcs of thofe archbilhops of the place who, 
as all their hillorians affirm, were chofen for feveral age* 
fucceffively by the fpecial delignation of the Holy Ghoft, 
who, in a full aflembly of the clergy and people, ufed to 
defcend vifibly on the perfon elefl in the lhape of a dove. 
If the fadl; of fuch a defcent be true, it will eafily be ac¬ 
counted for by a pallage in Aulus GcIIius (whence the hint 
was probably taken) who tells us of Archytas the philofopher 
and mathematician, that he formed a pigeon of wood fo arti¬ 
ficially, as to make it fly by the power of mechanifm juft “hs 
he direftcd it. And we find from Strada, that many tricks 
of this kind were aftually contrived for the diverfion of 
■Charles the Fifth, in his monaftcry, by one ’I'urrianus, who 
made little birds fly out of the room and back again, by his 
,gE£at &ill in machinery.”' 
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Chap. XlII. 

^he resfon why the ancients /aid partim ’ homi-» 
num. 

W E often ufe the phrafe partim homi- 
num venerunt,” which means part of 
the men came, that is, fome men. For the word 
fartim is here an adverb, nor is it declined by 
cafes. Thus we may lay, cum paitim homi- 
nuni,” that is, with fome men, or with a certain 
portion of men. Marcus Cato has thus written, 
in his fpeech upon the Florian affair: " There, 
like a woman of the town, fhe ftole from the en¬ 
tertainment to the couch,and with {^partim illorum) 
different parties of them, afted in the fame man¬ 
ner.” Ignorant people, when they read “ par¬ 
tim,” ftippofed it declined like a noun, not fpo- 
ken as an adverb. But Quintus Claudius, in the 
a 1 ft of his Annals, has ufcd this figure in rather 
a more fingular manner: “ Enim' cum partim 

• Partim Is in fa£t the accufative cafe of the old nomina¬ 
tive partis, the meaning is,« according to the part;” which 
terpretation will be found fufiicient wherever the word par¬ 
tim occurs. It is in fa£l a Grascifm. 

* £«/«!.]■—This fentence is at any rate imperfefl, and pro¬ 
bably corrupt. As it conld not poffibly convey any idea to 
an Eugliih reader, I have aaerely inferred the words in the 
text. 

j copiisr 
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Copiis hominum adolefcentium placentem libi.” 
He has llkewife, in his a 3d Annal, thefe words: 

Sed id circo * me feciffe quod titrum negligen- 
tia fartim magiftratuum, an avaritia, an calanii- 
tate populi Romani evenifle dicam, nefcio." 

• Sed id circo.]—I was.induoed to aft thus, being unable 
to fay whether it happened from the negligence of part of 
the magiftrates, or from avarice, or the calamity of the Ro¬ 
man people. 




VoL. li. 
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Chap, XtV. 

By what arraugment of words Catojaid*^ Iiyuria* 
mihi feftum itur.” 


1 HEAR the phrafes “//// injuriamfadtumirif 
and “ contumeliam diSlum irif fpoken univer- 
fally, and it is certain that this is a common mode 
of fpeech, examples are therefore imneceflaiy. 
But contumelia illi,” or " injuria faSlum iturf is 
Ibmcwhat more remote. We will produce an 
example: Marcus Cato, defending himfelf againft 
Caius Caflius, fays—“ And thus it came to pafs, O 
Romans, that in the infult which, by the bfolencc 
of this man, is about to be call upon me (qua? 
mihi per hujufce petulantiam faSium itur\ I 
have caufe alfo to compaflionate the common¬ 
wealth.” But as “ contumeliam faSlum iri" figni- 
fies to go to do an injury,” that is, to endea-^ 
vour that an injury be done, fo “ contumelia fadlum 
irif in the nominative cafe, means the fame 
thing. 

* Injuria.']—'thete is no great acutencfs of criticifm dif- 
playcd in this chapter. The fentence, as it now ftands, can 
never be coniidered as pure Latin. It is by no means im¬ 
probable that originally it was written i/juriam, which make* 
conftruftionJUitaral and eafy 


Chap. 
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Chap. XV. 

On the ceremonies of the priejl and prieftefs of Jupi¬ 
ter, and fame words cited from the pror’s edi£t, 
in which he declares be will not compel either the 
veftal virgins or the priejls of Jupiter to take an 
oath. * 

N umerous are the ceremonies Impof- 
ecf upon the prieft of Jupiter, and many are 
the clrcumftances * concerning them, which are 
collefted in the books upon the priefthood, and 
which we read in the firft book of Fabius Piftor’. 
Of which thefe are the principal articles we can 
bring to mind : Firft, “ The prieft of Jupiter 

• This chapter is in feme places exceedbgly perplexed, 
and doubtlefs corrupt. Many of the injunftions and pro¬ 
hibitions are, according to onr conception, fo contrary to 
all meaning and common fenfe, that 1 found it altogether 
impoilible to fatisfy myfelf in my attempts to make them in¬ 
telligible to the Englifh reader. 1 have only to fay that 1 have 
done my beft. 

* Ctrcumfiances.'l —What I have thus rendered appeafs, in 
various editions of Gellius, caftus, emtus, and cafus. 

* Fabius /’liffar.]—This perfonage is celebrated'by Livy 
as the moll ancient of the Roman hiftorians. He lived 
about 2 i 6 years before Chrifl, or 500 after the building of 
the city. 
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is forbidden to ride on horfeback ♦: he muft not 
fee the foldiers marfhalled Without the city walls: 
feldom' therefore is the prieft elefted conlul, 
becaufe the conduit of the wars was ufually com¬ 
mitted to the confuls. It is never lawful for the 
prieft to take an oath; he is not allowed to wear 
a ring unlefs it be hollow ® and perforated : it is 
not lawful for a flame to be carried from the 
houfe of the prieft, unlefe for the purpofes of re¬ 
ligion : if a perfon bound enters his houfe he 
muft be unbound, the bonds muft be taken 
through the gutter to the roof, and thence thrown 
into the road: he has no knot on his cap, or 
ciniturc, or-in any part of his drefs; if any one 

♦ Oji hor/eiack.'^—-Thh is a prohibition not very ca/y tO 
explain. It appears to have been thought necelTary to pay 
the Flamen Dialis every mark of honour. To ride on horfe¬ 
back was always deemed honourable; why then deny this 
charafter alone fo great a convenience and comfort ? The 
latent intention might be, to prevent his becoming too fami¬ 
liar by appearing frequently in public. 

5 SfWe w.]—The Flamen Dialis had from his office a feat in, 
the fenate, a diftinftion which no other prieft enjoyed. He 
might, therefore, if fuch was his temper and propenfities, oc- 
calionally interfere in political difeuffions; and by rendering 
himfelf an object of popular favour, might eventually be 
propofed as a candidate, and elefted to the firft office in tke 
ftaie. 

* Hellmj .]—As all rings are hollow, it is not eafy tocom- 
prehend what is here intended. It may mean a ring without 
a gem or Hone j or mote probably a ring, the circle of which 
.had holes llamped in it. 


is 
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is going to be flogged, and falls fuppliant ^ at 
his feet, he may not be punilhcd on that day: 
no one but.a free man may Jhave the Dialis: he 
may not touch or even name a Ihe-goat raw 
fielh, or ivy, or a bean: he may not cut the 
long fhoots of a vine; the foot of the bed in 
which he fleeps muft have a thin coat of clay: 
he muft not fleep from this bed three nights to¬ 
gether } nor might any one fleep in this bed, nor 
at the foot of it might there be a cheft with any 

’ Talli fupfllatt.'\—^x. RulTel, in his entertaining Hifto- 
ry of Aleppo, tells us, it is ufualfor the Syriac chiiftians to 
fall proftrate before their biihop, an aft of fervilc obfequiouf- 
nefs, without example in any other period of the church. In 
the Eaft, indeed, the moft humble proftration is praftifod from 
the vulgar towards the great, and the contagion probably, from 
time and circumftance, has been allowed to pollute an inftitu- 
tion whole charafter is modefty and fimplicity, and which 
revolts at fuch afts of humiliation from one frail being to 
another. 

* A y^f-gsar.]—This abhorrence of ^ goat does not feem 
very complimentary to the priell’s great patron, Jupiter. 
The god, it feems, was nurfed by a goat, to whofe horn, cernn 
Amalthese, he gave what has been celebrated by numberlels 
poets of ancient and modem times. The qurious obferver 
will find a remarkable refemblance in the peculiarities en¬ 
joined to the Flamen Dialis, and the obfervaucies which the 
Levitical law required of the high prieft of the Jews. 
The high prieft might not touch a body: he might not go 
into the open air when the anointing oil was upon him. See 
alfo the defcription of the high prieft’s holy garments. There 
were many more peculiarities relating to the Flamen Dialis 
than are mentioned here. See in particular Plutarch’s Roman 
Queftions. 

%rcd 
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facred cakes: the cuttings of his nails and hair 
muft be buried under a tree of the aufpicious 
kind : with him, every day is holy ”: he muft 
not be in the air without his cap: it has not long 
tjeen determined by the priefts that he fbould go 
without it in the houfe.*’ Maffurius Sabinus 
Writes, that many of thefe peculiarities and cere¬ 
monious obfervances were remitted: " He might 
not touch any fermented meal: he did not put 
off his inner garment unlefs under cover, that he 
might not be naked in the air, that is in the eye of 
Jupiter: no one might take place of the Dialis at 
an entertainment, unlefs he who prefided at the 
facrifice if he loft his wife, he loft his office: 
his marriage could not be diffolved but by death: 
he never enters a place of interment: he never 

• Jufti’cious —\Iat'y trees were deemed of the in- 

anfpicious kind, fuch wcie trees that bore no fruit; others 
vere thought unlueky which bore fiuit of a black kind. 

h 1 ‘ — 7 'hc readings here are fo various as to ren¬ 
der the iranflation of tlie paiTage extreme'/ difficult. We 
find feyta!us,fej}a^!is,fenatus, &c. &C. I have adopted the laft. 
I'hcre were in every month dtes fcnati, but to the Flamen 
Dialis, as I have tendered the paffage, every day was dies 
^enatus, 

” Who prefided at the Rex facrificatus. In the 
time of the kings if was deemed a good omen for the king 
to be prefent at the facrifices, and taking theaufpiccs. This 
therefore they thought neceflary to continue in form after 
they became a republic. He therefore who prefided at the 
facrifice, oh whatever occafion if was ofier^, was termed 
Rex facrificatus or /acrorum. 


touches 
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touches a dead body, but might attend a funeral 
It is faid that the prieftefles of Jupiter, on their 
parts, obferved nearly the fame ceremonies. The 
garment of the prieftefs was dyed : Ihe had fome 
twigofanaufpicioiis tree twifledroundIier hood’’: 
fhe might not go more than three fteps up a lad¬ 
der, unicfs of thefe which are called xaiixuki; : 
•^vhen flie went to tlie Argei fiie migiit neither 

•* Might atiivul a ]—l t feems a little remarkable 

that he fhouIJ be ahinvcd to attend a funeral, when it is cer¬ 
tain that there was always a kind of bellman or trunipeter, 
who went b'.-fore at fnncrals, tliat the Flamcn Dialis nii''ht 
keep out Cl the way. bee Magius de Tintinnabulis. 

Erant e: alii codonophori qui atrati funus prxcedebanl. 
Funeri aiitem adhiberi confueville arbitror, tnni ut ad fjec- 
tandam funebrem pomptun homines accerwientur, turn uf 
J'laminent Dialem admonertnt iuneris, ne iiic c't improvili* 
funeri occarreret et fmiebrilus tibiis aaditis poburmetur.’' 

ifW.]—R.ica. I'his word is of very liiuifiia! occur- 
icnce. 1 find it thus explained in I’erentius Varro; Sic 
rica a ritu quod Rotnano ritu facriheium femin.x cum faciunt, 
capita velant.” 

This is an obfeure pallagc, and to me at 
lead not pcrfei'tly intelligible. is a part of a wap. 

gon, (fee Pollux in vcce) and it is not iniprobsbie but « 
might mean fome particular kind of ladder cnclofeJ be- 
hind. The rcafon of this prohibition wa% doubtlefs, to pre¬ 
vent any body feeing what they ought not. Fal/icr refer! 
to the lollowlng paSige in Exodus,"ch. xx. ver. 26. Nei¬ 
ther ilialt thou go up by jlcps unto mine altar, that ti,y ns- 
kednefs be not difeoverrd thereon. 

Argct.~\ —There were place, in Rom? confecrated by 
Numa, where facrillces were offered, called Argei. Accord¬ 
ing to Varro, there were twentv-four of tirje. 

VoL, II. ' ' 0^4 
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comb her head nor drefs her hair.” I have fub- 
joined the Prsetor’s Handing edift, concerning 
the Flamen Dialis and the prieftefs of Vcfta: “ I 
will not compel the prieftefs of Vefta, or the 
Flamen Dialis, in the whole of my jurifdidtion, 
to take an oath.” Thefe art the words of Varro, 
in his fecond book of Divine Things, concerning 
the Flamen Dialis: " He alone has a white cap, 
either becaufe he is the greateft in his profeflion, 
br becaufe a white viftim ftiould be immolated 
to Jupiter.” 

•6 PTAi/e aJ! magic rites, and in particular to 

the infernal deities, black viflims were facriiiced, but to thO 
celeftial gods white viftims were offered. It was neceflkry 
hlfo, at kail on fome occafions, that the altar flibuld be white. 

. .Hofte repulfo 

Candida Piftori ponitur ara Jovi. 

Ovid. 

See the fame author in another place,— 

Alba Jovi grandior agna cadit. 

We have alfo this expreflion in Virgil, Georg, ii. ver. 146. 

Hinc albi Clitumne greges et maxima taurus 
Viftima. 


Chap* 
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Chap, XVh 

Certaia hiftorkal errors which Julius Higinus points 
out in the ftxth hook of Virgil. 

H IGINUS cenfures Virgil, and thinks he 
would have correfted a pa0age in his fixth 
book. Palinurus is in the ftiades below, requir~ 
ing of JEneas that he would take care to find our 
his body, and give it burial. He Ipeaks thus— 

Eripe' me his invifte malis: at tu mihi ter- 
ram 

Injice (namque potes) portufque require Ve- 
linos. 

For how, fays he, could Palinurus be acquainted 
with, or mention the port of Velia ? How could 
^neas difcover the place from that name i fince 
the town of Velia, from which he has called the 

• Thus tranflated by Dryden— 

Redeem from this reproach my wand’ring ghoft. 

Or with your navy feek the Veline coaft. 

And in a peaceful grave my corpfe compofe. 

I do not know whether the reader will be fatislied with the 
vindication of this pallage which occurs in Turncbus; fee 
his Adverfar. 435. Felimt, fays the critic, in this place 
means no more than paluftris, it is the fame therefore as if 
he had faid require portum paluftrem, Virgil is certainly guilty 
of an anachronifm. 


harboui?^ 
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harbour there the Velian, was founded in the 
pro\nnce of Lucania, and fo named when Servius 
Tullius reigned at Rome, more than fix hundred 
years after ^Eneas came into Italy ? For, he adds, 
they who were driven from Phocis by Harpalus *, 
an officer of king Cyrus, buik, fome of them, 
Velia, and fome of them Maffilia. Moft abfurd- 
ly therefore does he require that iEneas fhould 
find out the harbour of Velia, when at that time 
fuch a name was no where known. Nor ought 
that fimilar miftakc to appear which occurs in the 
lirft book—- 

Italiam’ fato profltgus Lavinaque venit 
I^ttora. 

A like miftake occurs in the fixth book, 

Chalcidicaque levis tandem fiiperaftitit arce. 

Although to the poet himfelf it may Ibmetimes 
be allowed to relate by anticipation, in his own 
perfon, fa£ts which he might know took place 

r 

• fl«r/<j/H/.]~Ammianus Marcellinus, and SoHnus, call 
this man Harpalus, but Herodotus, Paufanias, and the older 
writers, write his name Harpagus. See an account of his 
exploits in Herodotus, Vol. 1 . p. 115, &c. in iny tranilation. 

* Italiam, hfr.]—-This kind of anticipation it very fre¬ 
quent, and furely very allowable in poetry. A fublime ufe 
of it is made by Milton, when Adam hears from the angel 
an account of hi* pofterity. All that Virgil remarks 
about Carthage is liable to the fame objedion, but no com¬ 
mentator that 1 know of has r^rehended him for this. 


I 


afterwards, 
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afterwards.. As Virgil knew of the city Lavi> 
nium, and the colony of Chalcis. But how could 
Palinurus know circumftances that happened &c 
hundred years after his time, unlefs one can ima¬ 
gine, that in the lhades he had the power of divi¬ 
nation, as indeed the fouls of the deceafed have ? 
But if you underftand it thus, though it is not thus 
expreffed, yet how could ^neas, who had not the 
power of divining, find out the Veline port j the 
name of which, as we faid before, did not any 
where exift. He cenfures likewife another paf^ 
fage in the fame book, and thinks Virgil would 
have corrected it, had not death prevented him; 
For, fays he, when he had named Thcfeus 
amongft thole who had vifited the lhades below 
and returned— 


QuidThefea*? magnum 
Quid memorem Alciden ? et mi genus ab Jove 
fummo. 


Afterwards, 


♦ For Thefcns in this place fome autihora would 

read Tereus. The reader will not here forget, that precifely 
as Virgil, in this book, conduds ^neas to the ihades below, 
UlylTes, in the Odyffey, is fent there by Homer. Mention 
is made by Paufanias of the delcent of Thefeus to the regions 
below by Hefiod; but this work is not come down to us. 
The popular ftory of Thcfeus is too well known to have « 
place here. 

Jortin fpeaks thus of this paflage, in hia fixth l^Ulcrtt- 
tion 


Sedct <etenuifflque fedebit. 


This. 
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Afterwards, however, he adds, 

Sedet, asternumque fedebit, 

Infelix Thefeus. 

But how could it happen that he ftiould for ever 
remain in the lhades, whom before he mentions 
with thofe who had gone down thither and re¬ 
turned again, particularly when the ftory ofThe- 
fcus fays, that Hercules tore him from the rock, 
and dragged him into light ? He fays too this 
Virgil falls into a miftake in thefe verfes: 

Eruet ille Argos, Agamemnoniafque Myce- 
nas, 

Ipfumque ^aciden genus armipotentis A- 
chilli, 

Ultus avos Trojas, templa et temperata Mi¬ 
nerva. 

He Argos lhall overturn, Mycene’s walls. 
And of Achilles’ race yEacides, 

Troy’s fall avenging, and Minerva’s Ihrines. 

He has confounded, fays he, different perfons and 
times, for the battle with the Achaans and Pyr- 

This alofle will not perhaps fully prove the eternity of pu- 
nilhments; for both the word tcUmus itfelf is fometimes of a 
lax Agniheation, as every learned man knows, and jedet teter- 
numque feiebtt may mean, ‘ there he fits, and there he will fit 
always,’ namely as long as he remains in Tarurus. If this 
interpretation be admitted, the objeftion in this chapter falls 
to the ground. 
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rhus neither happened at the fame time;, nor be- 
tween the fame perfons. For Pyrrhus, whom- 
he calls the defcendant of ^acus, pafling over 
from Epirus into Italy, engaged with the Romans 
when Marcus Curius was their leader. But 
the Argive, that is, the Achaean war, was carried 
on many years after by Lucius Mummius, impe- 
rator. The middle verfe therefore, lays he, may 
be omitted, which very unfoafonably treats of 
Pyrrhus; and which Virgil, without a doubt, in¬ 
tended to have left out. 


CflAB. 
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Chap. XVII. 

Ter what reajon^ and in what manner^ thepbilojopher 
Democritus deprived himfelf of his eye-fight i and 
the pure and elegant verjes of Laberius upon that 

I T is told, in the records of Grecian hiftory* 
that the philofopher Democritus, a man to be 
reverenced beyond all others, and of high autho¬ 
rity, fpontaneoufly deprived himfelf of fight, be- 
caule he thought his contemplations and the 
exercifcs of his mind would be more exaft in ex¬ 
amining the laws of nature, if he fhould free them 

front 

* The circumAence related in this chapter, moA incredi- 
lAe init&l^ is poAtively denied by Plutarch, and doubted by 
Cicero. Neither is it mentioned by Laertius or Hefychius, 
but allufions to it are to be found in a multitude of writers. 
It is generally aAerted and believed, that the privation of 
anyone fenfe will neceAarily make the others more acute and 
perfefi. The beautiful apoArophe of Milton will here oc¬ 
cur to moA of my readers,—^ 

Wifoorn, at one entrance quite fout odt, 

S# math the rather, thou celeAial light, 

'6lune inward, and the mind thro* all her powers 
Irradiate j there plant eyes, all miA from thence 
forge and difperfe, that 1 may fee and tell 
Of things Invifible to mortal Aght. 


Whal 
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from the allurements of fight, and the burthen of 
his eyes. The poet Laberius, in a play called the 
Reftor, has defcribed in fome elegant and finifh- 
ed verfes, this and the manner in which, by 
an ingenious contrivance, he became blind. But 
he has feigned another inftancc of voluntary 
blindnefs, and has applied it not without efegancc 
to his own purpofe. The charaflcr which Ipeaks 
them in Laberius is that of a rich and covetous 
man, lamenting the cxceflive extravagance and 
diflipation of his fon. The verfes arc thefe: 

Democritus, Abdera’s far-fam’d fon. 

Plac’d a bright mirror ’gainft the ftar of day. 
That his fair fight might perifo by the blaze j 
And thus his eyes, extinguilh’d by the fun. 
Might ne’er the wicked profperous behold j 
So do I wifli the fplendour of my gold. 

My life’s remoter limit to obfeure. 

Rather than fee my prodigal pofiefe it. 

What is here told of Democritus, and his voluntary blind¬ 
nefs, bears fome refemiblance to the idea of Gray, in the fol¬ 
lowing I id and animated defeription,— 

Nor fecond he who rode fnblime 
Upon the feraph wings of cxtacy. 

The fecrcts of th' abyfs to fpy. 

He afs’d the flaming bounds of fpace and time. 

The living throne, the fopphire blaze. 

Where angels tremble whUe they gaze. 

He faw—but blafted with excefs of light. 

Clos’d his eyes in endlefs night. 


, Ch AIV 
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ChAP. XVIII. , 

S/ary of Anemfiaand of the gams injlituted ly 
her in memory of Maufolus, wheriin celebrated 
writers contended, 

A rtemisia is related to have loved her 
hufband Maufolus beyond all the ftories 
of amorous afFe6tion,nay beyond the limits of hu¬ 
man 

• This ftory of Artemifia is fufficiently familiar, and is to 
be found in a variety of places. The monument itfelf.is de- 
feribed particularly by Pliny, Book xxxvi. ch^p. 5, See alfo 
the trad of Philo Byzantius, publilhed at Rome by Leo Al- 
latius, where every particular of this Maufolus is colleftcd. 
Confult aUb Bayle, ardcle Artemifia. The lines of Proper¬ 
tius on the vanity of the proudeft monuments of art, are ele¬ 
gant and appofite— 

Namneqae pyramidum fumptus ad lidera du£U, 

Nec Jovis Elei coehim imitata domus; 

Nec maufolei dives fortuna fepulchri 
Mortis ab extrema conditione vacant. 

Nor can I forbear to add the following from Beattie’s Mi«- 
ftrel 

Let vanity adorn the marble tomb 

With trophies, rhymes, and fcutcheons of ren6wn> 

In the deep dungeon of feme Gothic dome. 

Where night and defolation ever frown. 

Mine be the breezy hill that Ikirts the down* 

Where a green graify turf is all 1 crave, 

Witk 
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hian attachment. Maufolus, according to Cicero, 
was king of Caria, or, as fome Greek hiftorians re¬ 
late, he was the governor of a Grecian province, 
whom the Greeks call a fatrap. When this Mau¬ 
folus died, and was entombed with a magnificent 
funeral, amidft the tears and lamentations of his 
wife, Artemifia, inflamed with grief and regret 
for the lofs of her hufband, had his bones and 
alhes mixed with fplces, and beaten to powder, 
fhe then infiifed them into watef, arid drank them 
off i and is faid to have exhibited many other 
proofe of her violent love. She erefted likewife, 
at a vaft expence of labour, for the fake of pre-* 
ferving the memory df her hulband, that very 
celebrated monument, which has been thought 
worthy to be admitted amdng the feven wonders 
of the world. When Artemifia confecrated this 
monument to the manes of her hufband, fhe infti- 
tuted likewife a literary conteft in his honour, and 
appointed pecuniary rewards, and moft munifi¬ 
cent prefents of other things. To the celebration 
of thefe praifes, men are faid to have come, of 
illuftrious talents, and diftinguifhed oratory, Theo- 


With here and there a violet beilrown, 

Faft by a brook, or fountain’s murmuring wave. 

And many an evening fun fhine fweetly on my grave. 

The appellation of Maufoleum has, as Bayle obferves, been 
given ever fince to all magnificent ftrufturca of this kind. 

VoL. 11. R 
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pompus *, Theodedtes ’ of Naucratrs. There are 
alfo who have related, that liberates himfcif con¬ 
tended with them. But Theopompus was pro¬ 
nounced the vidtor in that conteft. He was the 
pupil of Ifocrates. The tragedy pf Theodedles, 
which is entitled Maufolus, is now extant j in 
which, according to the examples cited by Higi- 
nus, Theodedtes pleales more than in his prole 
works. 

* lived in the time of Alexander the 

Great, and was eminent as- an hidorian. He is mentioned by 
many writers with refpeft. 

^ Thecdeiits.'l-^h difficulty here occurs of no great im¬ 
portance, but which has mach perplexed and divided the 
commentators. The doubt is, whether a third eminent per- 
fon is not to be added as a competitor at thefe games, and 
named Naucrites. The reader will adopt or fejeft my in¬ 
terpretation, as he thinks proper. 

It may not be improper to add, as a conclufton to this 
chapter, that a flory is told in Boccace, of a hufband who 
obliged his wife to eat the heart of her gallant, whom he had 
put to death. The lady, wheiv (he was acquainted with 
wliat ffie had done, exclaimed, that it (hovdd not be faid (he 
ever took any food after fo noble a repaft; (he then threw 
lierfclf out of a high window, and was daiked to pieces. The 
huiband relented, and buried the bodice of the lovers in the 
fame grave. 


Chap, 
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Chap. XlX. 

That a crime is not done away or lejfened by the 
defence which Jome offenders Jet upy namely a fi~ 
milarity of crimes in others } and a paffage upon 
that fubjeSl from an oration of Demojlhenes. ‘ 

T he philofopher Taurus reproved a tertain 
young man with fevere and vehement cen- 
lure, becaufe he had quitted his attendance upon 

• Obvioils as the folly muft be ofjuftifying our own indif- 
cretionS from the contagion and frequency of example, it is 
but too true, that the cuflom is, and perhaps always will be, 
prevalent in every age and country. The reproof, however 
of Taurus in this chapter may fairly be difputed as to its 
wifdom and its juftice. The lludy of rhetoric and eloquence, 
as purfued in his time, appeared to have regard only to the 
external accomplilhments and fleeting reputation of the indi¬ 
vidual. The ftudy of philofophy, iittperfeft as it was, com¬ 
prehended fomewhat better, and by inculcating the neceflity 
of at leaft fome fyftem of morals, neceflarily had an influence 
on the good and happinefs of Ibciety. Yet what Mr. Cow- 
per obferves on this fubjeft, after all that can be favourably 
urged concerning it, is as juft as it is forcible: 

V ...... Their anfwers vague 

And all at random, fabulous and dark, 
teft them as dark themfelves. Their rules of life, 
Defcftive and unfanftion’d, prov’d too weak 
To bind the roving appetite, and lead 
Blind nature to a God not yet reveal’d. 

R 2 


the 
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the rhetoricians and the fchool of eloquence, for 
the ftudy of philofophy, which he faid was a 
tranfgrefllon difingenuous and difgraceful. The 
young man did not attempt to deny the fa£t, but 
defended himfelf, by alledging that it was fre¬ 
quently done, and deprecated the bafenefs of the 
fault, by the citation of examples, and the excufe 
of cuftom. But Taurus, ftill more irritated by 
this kind of defence, “ Foolifh and contemptible 
man!” fays he, ** if the authority and laws of 
philofophy do not withdraw you from the effeft 
of bad examples, yet docs not that fentence of 
Demofthenes occur to you ? which, as it is put 
together in a polilhed and elegant arrangement 
of words, might be more eafity imprefled upon 
your memory, as a fort of rhetorical tale : If I do 
not forget, what indeed I read in earlier youth— 
thefe are the words of Demofthenes, addrefled to 
one who (like yourfclf) endeavoured to blot out 
and excufe his own crime by the crimes of others. 
—Do not * fay that this is often done, but that it 

ought 

* Do not, ye.]—Thefe words occur at the beginning of the 
oration againft Androcion. This is one of the moft Tigoron-s 
and animated of all the orations of Demoilhenes, and tliia 
paifage in particular is highly extolled by Quintilian: " Op¬ 
timum autem videtur enthymematif genus, cum propolito 
diffimili vel contrario ratio fubjungitur, quale dft Demofthe- 
nis. Sec.” That it may be more intelligible to the reader, he 
Ihould be informed, that Androcion had, in the aflcmbly of 
the people at Athens, propofed a decree, which was in op* 
pofition to many eilablifhed cuftotns, and obnoxious to cer¬ 
tain 
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bught to be done; for if any thing be done contrary 
to the laws, and you follow the example, is ft right 
that you fliould cfcape the punilhment of the law ? 
on the contrary, you ought to be more feverely 
puniflied} for, if any one of them had fufFered 
punilhment, yoii would not have propqfed thefc 
things; fo if you are now punilhed, no one in 
future will propofe them.” Thus did Taurus, 
by every mode of perfuafion and advice, incline 
his followers to the habits of good and virtuous 
morals. 

tain cxifting laws. But on being accufed, he alledged, in 
his vindication, that he had the fanftion of example for what 
he had done. 

Neither is it unworthy of remark, that Demoflhenes made 
this, and the celebrated oration againft Timocrates, when 
he was no more than twenty-feven years old; and that Cice¬ 
ro made his oration in behalf of P. Quintius at twenty- 
and that for Sex. Rofcius at twenty-feven. 
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Chap. XX. 

'^he meaning of the words rogatio, lex, plebifcitum, 
privilegimn; and wherein tbeje words differ. ‘ 

I HEAR enquiry made as to the meaning of 
the words lex^ flehijcitum, rogatio j and privile^ 
gium. Atteius Capito, a man particularly flcilled 

in 

* The terms hx and pkbifcitiim, which occur in this chap¬ 
ter, are fo perfpicuoufly explained by Sever, in his Hiftory 
of the Legal Polity of the Roman State, that I cannot fulfil 
my duty to the reader more effedlually than by tranfcribing 
the paffage. 

When the Roman ftate increafed in numbers and territory, 
frefh matters arofe, which required new laws; all which are 
reducible to the following fpecies: 

“ Such as were palTed at the inftance of a fenatorial ma- 
giftrate, by the whole of the aggregate body of the peo¬ 
ple, fenators and Patricians, as well as Plebeians, in whom 
alone the majefty of the ftate refided—a law thus enafted 
was called “ Lex'^ in its ftrift and proper fenfe, 

" The fecond fpecies of ocpafional written law was called 
“ plebi/citum," which was ena£led by the Plebeian body alone, 
at the “ rogation" of one of their oi^n magiftratea. The 
Plebi/cita were originally made in the “ comitia tributa" at 
the inftance of the tribunes, and were partial laws, binding 
the Plebeians only.” 

Thus far Sever. As to the term prmilegium, it in a man¬ 
ner explains itfelf: prinjiUgia are private laws. Anciently 
it KAs ufcd in a bad fenfe, for a private law paffed to punilh 

an 
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in the knowledge of public and private rights, 
has thus defined the word lex: “ Lex (law)” fays 
he, is the general decree of the people, or the 
commons, upon a queftion propofcd by the ma- 
giftrate,” If this definition be juft, neither the 
ilTue of the debate upon the command given to 
Cnaeus Pompey, upon the return of Marcus Ci¬ 
cero, the murder of Clodius, nor any decrees of 
the like nature, can be called laws j for they are 
not general decrees, formed on account of the 
citizens as a body, but applied to particular indi¬ 
viduals ; wherefore they ought rather to be called 
privileges. For the ancients called thofe privd 
which we call ftngula j which word Lucilius' has 
ufed in his firft book of Satires,— 

Abdomina Thynni 

Advenientibus priva dabo cephaleaque a came* 

But Capito, in the fame definition, feparates (ple- 
hem) the commonalty, from the people {apopulo); 
for in the term people^ every part of the city, and 
all its ranks, are included. But that is called 
plebs (the commons), in which the Patrician citi¬ 
zens are not included. The plebijcitum-, therefore, 
is, according to Capito, that law, which the com¬ 
monalty, not the people, admits. But the head, 

an individual, without the form of trial. Afterwards pri<vi‘ 
le^ia were underftood to be decrees of the emperors to punifli 
or reward particular individuals, but they were not to bef 
confidered as precedents. 

* —^So alfo has Horace. Pr ',‘VQs mutantur trt 

^ohos, 

Vot. II. R 4 lind 
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and origin, and as it were fountain, of the whole 
circumilance and law, is in the rogatiot whether 
the appeal is to the people, or the commonalty, a 
law for individuals, or a law univerfally binding. 
For all the other words are underftood and con¬ 
tained in the very fundamental principle and 
meaning of the rogatio. For unlefs an appeal be 
made to the people or the commons, no decree 
of the people or commons can be pafled. But 
notwithllanding this, in old records we find no 
great diftinftion made between thefe words; for 
they have given the term leges both to the pkbrf- 
cita and the frivilegw, and have called them all 
by the perplexed and undiftinguifhing title of ro~ 
gationes. Salluft too, who is particularly obferv- 
ant of propriety in the ufe of words, has yielded 
to cuftom, and called the ■privilegium which was 
pafled upon the return of Cnreus Pompey, a law 
(Jex). His words are in his fecond hiftory: 
“ For Caius Herennius, tribune of the people, 
oppofed the law which Sylla the conful wiflaed to 
pafs for liis return.” 


Chap, 
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Chap. XXL 

reajon why Marcus Cicero fcrupuloujly avoided 
the nje of the wprds noviflimus and noviflirne. 

I T iiclear that Marcus Cioero was unwilling 
tp ule man/ wprds which ate now in h-equent 
circuladon> bccaufe he did npt approve of them j 
as for inftance noviffimus and noviffimi. For white 
Marcus Capo, and Salluft, apd others of thp/aiTie 
age, generally ufed the word, and many men of 
learning introduced it in their works, yet he leems 
jto have abftaincd from it, as if not properly a 
Juajin word. Wherefore aljb L. ^Uus Stilo *, the 

moft 

* L. J^liut The comnentators are much at irari* 

ance about this perfonage, fome calling him iElius Gallua, 
fomc reading Lilias Sdlo, . There feems little reafon to 
doubt but tl>e perfon here meant is the .®lius Stilo mention¬ 
ed fo honourably by Cicero in his Brutus, where he is called 
iruditijimus et Qracis Uteris et Latinis ; and it is avowed that 
Varro was moll materially indebted to him. 

With refpedl to the word noviffimuSf Gellius has in this 
chapter been guilty of an unaccountable miilakc, for Cicero 
has not only once but feveral times introduced the word 
m-vijpmus in his works. See his oration for Rofeius: “ Ita- 
que per brevi tempore qui ne in novijjimis quidem erat hif- 
jrionibus, ad primos pervenit comoedos.” 

See alfo in the traft De Oratore, “ Nec in hac modo re 
qu» ad vulgi fenfum fpeftent et ad aurium voluptatem qua* 
duo funt ad judicandum»w^«<i.” 

The 
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moft learned man of thofe days, avoided the ufe of 
that word, as new and illegitimate. What M. 
Varro thought of the expreffion is evident from 
his fixth book upon the Latin tongue, addrefled 
to Cicero; what was anciently extremum began 
to be commonly called novijfmum. But as iElius 
Gallus, fo certain old men in my memory, avoid¬ 
ed this as too new a word. With' refpeft . to its 
origin, as vetujiius and veterrimum are derived 
from vetusy fo novius and nofoijfmum come from 
novus. 

The expreffion nriy «lfo be found in Pliny, Tacitus, Se¬ 
neca, Quintilian, and all the writers of beft authority; but 
it is a little remarkable, that it does not appear in any index, 
to Cicero which I have feen, not even in Ernellus. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XXII. 

A cited from the hook of Plato called Qor-^ 

the ahufcs of falfe philofe^hy, m which 
he tajhes^^ rajhly thofe phtlofophers who are igno-- 
.rant of'the benefits cf true pbilofophy. ‘ 

t 

P L A TO, a niffl moft ftudious of otith, and 
prompt to enforce it upon all occaiiohs, has 
^oken juftly and openly (though from the mouth 
of no very grave or decorous charadler) all thpfe 
cenfures which may defervedly be caft upon fuch 
fluggifti and idle people, as, fheltered under the 
name of philofophy, devote themlelves to unpro¬ 
fitable cafe, and follow ufclefs ftudies and a 
mean courfe of life. For although Callicles, 
whom he makes his fpeaker, is ignorant of true 
philofophy, and heaps difhonourablc and degrad¬ 
ing reproofs upon its profeffors, yet what he fays 
is to be received as a caution, that we may not 
in our own perfons deferve fuch reproofs, nor by 

* I think, with H. Stevensi that the title of this chapter 
involves no little perplexity. Where is the temerity of 
pointing out to ccnfure the impudent or idle pretenders to 
philofophy^ Or, as Stevens obferves, “ If it be an adl of te¬ 
merity, why is the paflage here infertcd with lb many and 
fuch high encomiums.” 


idle 
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idle and fooUlh inadivity dilgrace the cultivation 
and purfuit of philofophyi I have written down 
Plato’s own words in his Gorgias, as I did not 
attenopt to tranflate them, becaufe no Latinity, 
much lefs any that I could fi^ply *, can emulate 
their force: 

** Philofophy, O Socrates, is Indeed becom¬ 
ing, if a man in his youth purfues kadth modera¬ 
tion i but if be waftes his time too long upon it, 
it is a corruptor of men j for if he be naturally 
good, and follows philofophy when pail his 
youth, he is of courfe ignorant of thoie things 
in which every one ihould be verfed who aims to 
be a good and accomplifhed charafter. Such 
ere ignorant of political fcience, and of the lan^ 
guage which is eifontial in fociety, both in public 
and private concerns} neither is he acquainted 
with the plealures and deiires incident to men j 
nor, to fay the whole at once, with manners. 
■When, therefore, they are involved in any public 
or private buiinefs, they appear ridiculous. Juft, 
inde^, as men engaged in ciyil lifo, if phey ihould 


* 1 nuld -Many will peAaps be of opinion that 

this excuie would have come with much more {vopriety from 
myfelf. For if Gellius, a feholar and cridc ^ora profelTion, 
defpaired of doing juftice to the Grade, with which he qiaft 
have been, from fiudy and Iol ^2 refidence in the country, fo 
familiady acquainted, it argues no fmaU preApaptiqn iq me 
to undertake what he thns evaded. 1 havf eaamined the 
original as carefully as I could, and done iny.pait as infill as 
I was able. 


enter 
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enter into your fchools and dilputations.’* 
What Euripides’ fays is pertinent:— 

" That in which he is inferior, he avoids and 
diflikes j the oppolite to this he praifes, thinking 
this a proof of his complacency.” I think it beft 
to excel in both. The purfuit of philofophy, as 
an accomplifhment of youth, is becoming, nor is 
fuch a ftudy by any means dilhonourable for a 
young man. But when an older perfbn perfills 
in fuch a purfuit, it is indeed, Socrates, a ridicu¬ 
lous thing. I feel the fame towards them who 
philofophize as towards them who trifle and pkyj 
and when I fee a young man in whom it is- yet 
becoming, fo trifling and playing, I am pleafed; 
it feems to me graceflil and liberal, and fuitable 
to youthful age. If I hear a youth fpeaking too 
readily, it is difagrecable to me, and wounds my 
ears, and it leems to me as more proper for a 
flave. But if any one hears a man triflii^ or 
fees him playing, it feems ridiculous, unmanly, 
and worthy of ftripes. Juft fo do I feel about 
thofe who philofophize. When I fee philolbj^y 
in a young man, I am pleafed, it feems proper, 
and I think it the mark of ingenuoufnefs, H« 
who does not ftudy philofophy, cannot be inge-t 

* EuripideiJ ]—^Thefe lines are among the fragment* of 
the Antiope, and I hjve ufed the verfion of Mr. WodhttlL 
Every thing rtlating to thefe fragments is fb amply difimffed 
by Valcnaer, in his Diatribe in Euripidis perditovom dr»- 
matum reliijuias, that it would be impertinent in me |d do 
more than refer the reader to thst learned and ingcidoua 
difRrtation. 

nuous. 
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nuous,nor '?yiH he ever doaay amiable or gencroii* 
aftion. But when I fee an older perfon fo em¬ 
ployed, and not about to defift, fuch a man, O 
Socrates! feems to me worthy of ftripes; for as 
I now faid, it happens to fuch a one, though na¬ 
turally good, that he becomes unmanly, avoictng 
the bufinefs of the city and forum, in which the 
poet fays men become moft eminent. If he 
hide himfclf during life, whifpering in a corner 
with three or four young men, he will never ac- 
complifh any thing liberal, great, or becoming. 
But for you, O Socrates! I have friendihip and 
refpeft} I rifk therefore that to happen to me 
with relpcdt to you, .which happened to Zetho 
with refpedt to Amphion, in the lines fiom Eu¬ 
ripides juft quoted} for 1 have been induced to 
fay to you precifely what he faid to his brother— 
that you neglect, Socrates, v/hat moft deferves 
your care, and that you injure your excellent 
talents by attention to childifh things i nor can 
you introduce any thing pertinent in the public 
courts, nor do you feleft what is meritorious and 
becoming, nor can you give judicious counfei to 
others. Be not, my dear Socrates, offended with 
me, I will addrefs you with ail mildnefs j does it 
not feem to be difgraceful to you to be eftcemed, 
as I efteem you and all others whom philofophy 
.allures ? Now if any one fhould feize you, or one 
like you, and throw you into prifon, faying you 
had committed a crime, although you really 
had not, you could not vindicate yourfclfj but 

would 
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would hefimte and be perplexed, not knowing 
what to fay: and being brought to trial, having 
a vile and profiigace accufer, you would fufier 
even death, if he Ihould fo think proper. And is 
this wifdotn, O Socrates! if any purfuit, occupying 
a man naturally ingenuous, makes him worfe,, 
fo that he can neither help himfelf nor fave fikn- 
felf, nor any one elfe, from the greateft dangers, 
but muft fuffer every extremity from liis enemies ? 
He muft live unhonoured by his citizens. Such 
a man, I almoft blulh to ufe the expreffion, we 
may with impunity fmite upon the cheek. 
Therefore, my friend, be perfuaded, and leave 
off thefe trifles. Purfue things more honourable, 
and from which you may appear to be really 
wife. Leave to others thefe empty things, or, as 
you may perhaps call them, infanities, ‘ which 
make your houfcs empty.’ Imitate not them 
who follow thefe puerilities, but thofe who really 
know how to live, who have glory and other 
good things. 

Platohasfpoken thefe fentiments from the 
mouth of one, as I faid before, of no great efti- 

mation. 


♦ PlatoJ ]—The following fragment of Epicrates, as 
picfiTved in Atbenacus, is a pertinent illullration of this 
palTage. I copy the tranflation from Mr. Cumberland’s Ob- 
ffi ver: 

A. I pray you. Sir, 

What are your wife philofophers engag’d in. 

Your Plato, Menedemus, and Speufippus? 


What 
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tnation, yet with die repute 6f common fen& and 
common under&tncHng, and with an inclination to 
^leak the phb truth. For he does not defcant up¬ 
on that fpecies of phik>£>phy> which is the teacher 
of all virtues} which ftands foremoft in the dif- 
ehaige of all public and private duties j vihich, if 
not prevented^ regulates with firmnefs, fortitude, 
and wildom, the government of the ftate. But 
he Ipeaks of that futile and childiih attendon to 
trifies, which conduces nothing to the guidance 
and regulation of life; in which people of that 
defeription (whom the vulgar confider as philo- 
fophers, and whom he confidered as fuch who 
delivered thefe cenfures) grow old in idlenefs. 

What mighty myfteiies have they in projedlion ? 
What new difeoveries may the world expeft 
From their profound refearches ? 

B. Sir, you (hall know—at our great feftival 
I was myfelf their heaier—I muft Ipeak 
Of things perchance furpaffing your belief. 

For ten moft fage academicians fat 
In folemn confultation on a cabbage. 

J. A cabbage! what did they difeover there ? 

B. Oh Sir, your cabbage has ns fex and gender. 

Its provinces, prerogatives, and ranks. 

And, nicely handled, breeds as many queftion* 

As it does maggots. 

Sec alfo the Nubes of Ariftophanes. 


Chap, 
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Chap. XXIll. 

fajfage from an oration of Marcus Cato, oH thi 
ancient mode of life, and manners of women^ 
J'hat the hufband had power to put his wife 
to death, if taken in adultery. 

T he writers on the food and drefs of th6 
Romans, inform ils, that the women of 
Rome and Latiiim lived abftemiOufly; that is, 
they abftained from wine which in the old 
language was called temetum. It was appointed • 
by law, that they fhould kifs their relations, that 
it might be difcovered by their breath whether 


• <««■»?. ]~'r'he Greeks, though they did not pofi- 

tively forbid their women the ufe of wine, puniflied any ex- 
cefe of this kind with extreme feverity. The teilimonies 
of the fadt here mentioned occar perpetually in the old Ro¬ 
man writers. Their idea was, that the ufe of wine excited 
amorous propenfities. Pliny fays, “ Non licebat vinum foe- 
biinis Romanis bibere, inrenimus inter exempla EgnatiiMe- 
zennii uxorem, quod vinum bibilTet a dolio inierfedlam furte 
amarltc, cumque cxdis a Romulo abfolutum.” Many iimilar 
pafTages might be eafily colledled. 

Plato, in his Republic, forbids young men to drink wine 
till they ate eighteen years old: they were not to get drunk 
till they were forty ; after that period, they were to do as 
they pleafed. 

Vot. II. 


s 


they 
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they had been drinking. But they relate that 
the women were accuftomed to drink the fecond 
brewing, raifin wine *, fwect myrrhine, and other 
palatable liquors of that fort. And thefe things 
are publiflied in the books I mentioned. But 
Marcus Cato fays, that women were not only 
cenfured, but fined, if they had been drinking 
wine, with as much feverity as if they had com¬ 
mitted adultery. I have put down the words 


* Raifin 'wiHf.]— Pallus in the original. Columella hat 
particularly defcribed the making of this in his 12th book, 
chap. 39_See Virg. Georg, ii. 53. 

£t paflb Pfythia utilior. 

Arnobius, iii his tradt adverfus Gentes, reproaching the Ro- 
nians for changing their manner of life, fays, 

“ Matres familias veftra: in atriis operantur domorum in- 
duftrias teftificantes fuas ? poiionibus ablUncnt vini ?” 

Bayle, at the article Lycurgus, tells us, that though there 
was no law in France to prohibit women the ufe of wine, in 
earlier times they were feldom known to drink any thing but 
water. A phyfician of Paris, who publiflied a book in 1696, 
fays, " Who would have thought that women would have 
added tobacco and brandy to fo many other vices they have 
gloried in for above thirty years pall } They carry, as yet, 
but runlets of brandy at their fide: who knows but in tin»e 
they will carry barrels f” Ovid recommends a chearful glafc 
to the ladies: 

Aptius eft deceatquc magis potare pucllas 
Cum Veneris puero non male Bacchcfacis. 

It is certain however, that the Roman wives were not allow¬ 
ed to keep the key of the wine-cellar.—Sec Cafaubon ad 
Athrnaium, 725. 


1 


from 
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from Marcus Cato’s oration (de Dote) in 
•which it® is alfo fdid, that husbands had a right 
to kill their wives when taken in adultery \ " A 
hulband (fays he) when he piits away his wife, 
judges his own caufe as a cenfor, and has, it 
feems, entire controul in the matter. If flie has 
committed any perverfe or difgraceful aft, flie 
is fined; if flie has drank wine, or contaminated 
herfelf by intercourfe with another man, fhe is 
condemned : but upon the right of putting her 
to death, it is thus exprefled : If yoii lhall have 
caught your wife in adultery, you may kill her 
without any legal procefs j but fhe (Ihould you 
be guilty of the crime) miift not prefume to 
touch you with her finger} the law does not 
permit it.” 

• In aifu/iery.li-^The piinifliment of adultery has been 
different in various tiroes and nations; butj as a people have 
become more luxurious and corrupt, this punilhment has 
become progrcffively lefs fevere, till it has not only paffed 
Without public cenfure, but appeared with unabalhed effron¬ 
tery in all ranks of Ibciety. 

Bayle; on the authority of Socrates Scholaftius, mentions 
a punilhment of adultery, fo extremely prepoilerous, as to 
be reconciled to no principle of decency or common fenfe. 


5 2 
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Chat. XXIV. 

‘they who /poke with elegancey ufed the words, die 
priftini, die craftini, die quarti, die quinti, not 
-ns they /peak them now ' 


D IE quarto and die quinto (on the fourth and 
fifth day) which the Greeks exprefs by tjf 
rixu^r-nv ttf vtfsiirxw, are words now in ufe 
among the learned, and he who fpeaks other- 
wife, is defpifed as unpolifhed and illiterate. But 
in Tully’s time, and before that period, they 
did not, I think, ufe that phrafe. They faid die 
quinte, and die quinfi, ufing it as a copulative ad¬ 
verb, the fecond fyllable being made fhort. 
Augullus, who was well verfed in Latin, and an 
imitator of his father’s elegance in converfa- 
tion, has in that manner frequently diftinguilhed 


* The fub (lance ftf thh chapter is to be found in the 
Saturnalia of Macrobius, 1 . i. The ftyle of Augullus is 
Ipoken of by Suetonius in terms of great refpedl. 

“Genus eloquendi fecutus eft elegans et temperatum: 
vitatis fententiarum ineptiis, atijue inconcinnitate et rccon- 
ditorum verborum, ut ipfe loquebatur fantoribus. Prseci- 
puamque curam duxit fenfiim aniini quam apertiffime ex- 
primere.” Gellius in another place praifes the pure and 
limple llylc of Auguftusj and fo alfo do Tacitus and Quin- 
tilian. 


in 
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>T hi.s Euiftles, the days he meant to point out. 
But it will be the means of fhewing the ufual 
cuftom of the ancients, if we put down the 
foinui words of tlie praetor, in which, accord¬ 
ing to eftablilhed cuftom, he proclaims the ce¬ 
lebration of the feflival called the Cohipitalia*. 
The words are thefe: “ Die noni (nine days 
hence) the Compitalia will be holden in the af- 
fcmbly of the Roman people : when they fliall 
have been begun, law bullnsfs ceafes.” Here 
the przetor fays, die noni, not die nono ; and not 
only the prsetor, but almoft all antiquity Ipoke 
in the fame manner. For I remember in Pom- 
ponianus, a verfc from the farce* which is called 
Mtevia. 


Dies hie fextus, cum nihil egi, die 
Quarte moriar fame. 

* Compitalia.y-^heit feillvals were celebrated t|(e 
fecond of Maj, to the Lares, in the public ways, at whidh 
time anciently boys were faid to have been facrificed.—See 
a long account of this feflival in Macrobius, 1 . i. Sat. vi. i6. 

See alfo Ovid. Fafti. 1 . v. 

Servat uterque domum domino quoque iidus uterque 
Compita grata deo, compita grata cani, 

Exagitant et Lar et turba Diania fares 

Pervigilantque Lares, pervigilantque canes. 

• F/ircr.}—"Atellana. Atellanusor Attellanus, was an epi¬ 
thet applied to a kind of farce which had its origin at 
Attellanx, a place in Campania.—See Juvenal, Sat.vi. 71. 

Urbicus exodio rifam movet Attellanx 
Geftibus Autonoes. 
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Six days without a jot of work IVe paft, 

Four more—and hungry I muft breathe my 
lafL 

That paflage in Coelius likewife furnifties an in- 
ftance of it j in the fecond book of his hiftory— 
“ If you chufe to give me the cavalry, and follow 
me yourfelf with the army, I will take care that 
fupper fliall be prepared for you (die quinti) 
five days hence, in the capitol at Rome.” But 
the ftory itfclf, and the words of it, Coelius has 
taken from Marcus Cato, where it is thus related : 
“ Therefore the mailer of the horfe thus advifed 
the diflator of the Carthaginians, Send the ca¬ 
valry with me to Rome, and five days hence 
your fupper Ihall be drefled in the capitol.” 
But the laft fyllable of that compound, I find, 
terminated either by the letter e or I; which 
cufto^ of ufing them indifferently was frequent 
among the ancients, as in the words prafejcint 
and prafejcinit froclivi (downwards) and proclroe j 
and many others of the fame nature, they ufed 
with various terminations. Die prijlini (the day 
before) was alfo applied, which fignified die 
prijlinot or Ss priore^ which we commonly ex- 
prefs by pridie^ changing the order of the com¬ 
pound, and deriving it as it were from prijiino 
die. By a fimilar procefs, die crajiini (to-mor¬ 
row) was ufed from die araftim. So the priefts 
of the Roman people, when they fay, in diem 
unium (for three days) exprefs themfelves by 

die 
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die ■perendinit but as many people fay, die prijlinit 
fo Marcus Cato in his fpeech againft Furius, has 
faid, die proximi (next day). And Cnaeus Ma- 
tius, a very learned man, in his Mimiambi, has 
ufed die quarto^ inftead of what we call nudius- 
quartus (four days ago) in the following lines. 

Nuper die quarto ut recordor, et certe 
Aquarium urceum unicum domi fregit. 

Four days ago—I have it in my book, 

. The only pitcher in my houfe he broke. 

There only will remain this diftinftion, that we 
fay die quarto, Ipeaking of time paft j die quarti, 
or die quarti, of thc‘future. 


S 4 
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Chap. XXV. 

^he names of certain weaponst darts, and /words ; 
and the different forts of Jhips mentioned in the 
old books'. 

W HILE we are fitting at eafe in the car¬ 
riage, in order to prevent one’s mind 
from being pofleffed by other triuing matters, 
we may as well make fome enquiry into the 
names'of the weapons, darts,, and Iwords, which 
are mentioned in the ancient books j as alfo into 
the different kinds and appellations of the Ihips. 
Thofe which occur arc as follows: the fpear, 
the javelin, pikes, half-pikes, iron-crows, Gallic 
darts, the lance, Ipearr, rumigeftri, torches, barbed 
javelins, ftaves, miflile fpears, flings, Thracian 
fwords, the engine for flinging darts, feiboncs, 
broad-headed javelins, fliort - fwords, rapiers, 
daggers, hangers, fpades, wedges, ponyards, flnall 
ladders. Of the wedge (lingula) flnee the ufe 
of it is not very common, it is neceflary to 

* Along differtation, or indeed a book, might be written 
on the fubjeft of this chapter. It will be fufficient, perhaps, 
to refer the reader at once to Vegetius, and the other old 
military writers. The vcflcls mentioned at the conclufion 
are all enumerated and explained in Potter’s Grecian Anti- 
i^uities. 


obferve, 
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obferve, that the ancients fo called an oblong 
fmall fword, made in the form of a tongue, of 
•which Njevius makes mention in his Tragedy of 
Hefion. Thefe are his words; 

“ Sine mihi gerere morem videar, lingu^ 
verum lingula.” 

And the long fword (rhomph^a) * is a fpecies of 
weapon belonging to the Thracian nation, and its 
name occurs in the twenty.fourth of the Annals 
of Ennius. All the names of Ihips we could call 
to mind are thefe j the gallies, merchantmen, 
ftorc* Ihips, long-vefTels, tranfports, long-prows, 
pinnaces, or as the Greeks call them, xiXtiTu, 
barques, frigates, rowing-veffels, light barges, 
which the Greeks call ia-ruoiroi, or tjrarilftiJef, 
ketches or fpy-boats, or filhing fmacks, catta^ 
ikiffs, ferry-boats, nuduciae, mediae, yachts, gal¬ 
liots, long-galliots, fcullers, capulices, fair-wea¬ 
ther (hips, the cidarum, lighters, cruizers. 

* Many of thefe words are written diffe¬ 

rently in different editions of Gellius, as rumpia for rhura- 
j>bxxi.,fibenes for feibones, &c. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XXVI. 

Salluji was unwijely cenjured by Afinius PolUo, for 
faying tranfgreffum fcr tranfretationein, ' 

S allust has unjuftly incurred the ccnfure 
of Afinius Pollio, in one of his letters ad- 
drefled to Plancus, and indeed of others, becaufe 
in the firft book of his hiftory he has called 
the aft of tranfporting, and carrying over the 
fea, tranjgrejfum, and the perfons carried over, 
avhich in our ufual phrafc is transfreiajfey he has 
called tranfgrejfos. Thefe are Salluft’s words: 
“ Sertorius having left a fmall guard in Mauri¬ 
tania, and taking the advantage of a dark night, 
was compelled, with a profperous wind and 
great Ipced, to avoid an engagement, by carry¬ 
ing his troops over the fea.” Pie afterwards 

’ The beginning of this clwpter is diiTerent in different 
editions. H. Stephens has taken fonie pains to prove that 
it fhoald be read thusAfinio Pollioniin quadam epiftola 
quam ad Plancum fcripfit, et quibufdam aliis C. Salluflius 
iniquis dignum nota vifum eft quod, &c.” 

•As to the matter of the chapter itfclf, the rc.ider has 
proiiubiy by this time difeovered, that however agreeable 
the work of Gellius may be as a book of mifcellaneous 
entertainment, he certainly was himfelf no very acute critic. 
What he allcdges here is reafonable enough. 


fays, 
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fays, Tranfgrejfos omnis recipit mons rcceptus 
a Lufitanis.” This (fay they) is fpoken impro¬ 
perly, and with the authority of no good author. 
For tranjgrejus and ingreJfHS are derived from 
tranjff'ediendo, and that from fedum gradu (the 
ftepping of the feet). Pollio therefore thought 
that tranfgrejjiis was ill applied to thofe who fly, 
or creep, or fail, and that it fuited only thole 
who walk, and meafure the ground with their 
footfteps. Therefore they deny, that in any 
good author tranfgrejfum can be found, applied 
to Ihips, or uled to fignify the tranlporting of 
troops. But I alk, why, as they properly fay curjus'' 
(the couffe) of a Ihip, they may not likewife 
fay tranf^ejfusy more efpecially when the narrow- 
nefs of that arm of the fea which flows between 
Spain and Africa is deferibed by a word ’ moft 
elegantly cxprelfive, of pafling over as it were 
the fpace of a few fteps. But let thofe who 
want an authority for it, and affirm, that ingredi 
and tranjgredi are not applied to failing, tell 
wherein the word ingredi differs from ambularey 
(to walk). But Marcus Cato, in his book upon 

* Both the Greek and Latin writers of the 
beft authority ufed eurrus for a Ihip. See Catullus: 

Volitantem per marc currum. 

See alfo the expreflion in Virgil, of aidificant naves. In 
Engiiih alfo, we ufe tljc feemingly inaccurate cxprelfion, " I 
am ftiipwrecked in my fortune, for I am in misfortune.’* 

* return, now called the Straights, or the 
Straights of Gibraltar. 


Agriculturca 
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Agriculture, fays, That a farm is to be chofcn 
in fuch a fituation, as to have a large town near 
it, and the lea, or at leaft a river where fhips 
(amhulmt) walk.” Moreover, Lucretius b'^ars 
teftimony, that words taken from their literal 
fenfe are fometimes ornaments of fpeech. For 
in his fourth book, he Ipeaks of the voice (gru- 
dientem) travelling through the arteries and the 
jaws. Which is fomewhat more llrong than what 
Salkift fays of fhips. Lucretius’sverfes are 
thefe; 

All found is body, for with painful force 
It moves the fenfe, when with an eager courfc 
It ferapes the jaws, and makes the fpeaker 
hoarfe. 

Belides, Salluft in the fame book not only 
calls thofe who \yent in fhips progreJfuSy but alfo 
failing Ikiffs. His words, as applied to the fkiffs, 
I have fubjoined: Some t»r them making but 

little way, from being overweighted and une¬ 
qually loaded, while fear agitated the perfons in 
them, were funk.’’ 

♦ Lucretius ."]—The reference in Gronovius is wrong. 
Thepaflage is in book iv. 1 . 532. We have an exprellion 
in Engliflj of a fimilar kind—The noife grates my ears.” 


Chap* 
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Chap. XXVII. 

Account of the Roman and Carthaginian people.-— 
^bey were rivals of nearly equal ftrength 

I T is recorded in books of antiquity, that the 
ftrength, the fpirit, and the numbers of the 
Romans and Carthaginians were equal. Nor 
was this opinion without foundation. For with 
other nations the fubjedt of difpute was a fingle 
ftate; but, with the Carthaginians, it was for th* 
empire of the world. A proof of this is exhi¬ 
bited in the fpeech of each people, when Quintus 
Fabius, the Roman general, delivered a letter 
to the Carthaginians, in which it was declared, 
that the Roman people had fent them a fpear 
and a herald’s ftaff—two tokens, the one of war, 
the other of peace—that they might choofe which¬ 
ever they pleafed, and underftand that as par- 
, ticularly fent them,-which they might think pro¬ 
per to accept. The Carthaginians anfwered, that 
they would choofe neither ; that they who brought 

* This fubjeft is familiar to every fchool-boy, and re- 
ijuires no elaborate difculGon. The anecdote told in this 
chapter, is a memorable inftance of national fpirit, and is re¬ 
corded by Livy, book xxviii. c. 8. and by Florus, book H. 

«. 6, 7. 
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them might leave which they pleafed, and they 
would confider what the Romans left, as chofert 
by themfelves. Marcus Varro, however, fays, 
not that a fpear itfelf, or the ftaff itfelf, were 
fent, but two dice *, upon one of which was en¬ 
graven a ftaff, on the other a fpear. 

• Dice.'] —The teffera was i finall tablet of wood, and 
ufcd among the Romans for various purpofcs. It was the 
foldier’s watch-fignal; there was alfo (which feems here 
to be what is underftood) the teflera of hofpitality; this 
was a tally cut in two, whereof each party kept one. 
See a curious traft de Tefleris Hofpitalitatis, by Thomafinus. 
In the Medea of Euripides, Jafon, when about to fend 
Medea away, tells her he will give her a fymbol or teffera 
of recommendation to his friends. 

Sit irotfiet iuiai 

Smoif Tt a-ifiTTK* oi ifMen a'tv. 

Mr. Wodhull has not fufRcicntly marked the force of this i< 
kis tranilation. 

For with a liberal hand am I inclin’d 
My bounties to confer, and hence diipatch 
Such tokens as to hofpitable kindncfs 
Will recommend you. 

To which Medea anfwers: 

Otr at liictvs rotat <rut> ai, 

1 will not ufe thofe with whom you are connciled>by the 
ties of hofpitality: that is, literally, Jafon fays, 1 will giv* 
you teffcrx hofpitalitis to my friends: No, fays Medea* 
1 will net take them, nor be indebted to your friends. 


Chai*, 
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Chap. XXVIII. 

On the diftinHions of age-^childhood, youth, and old 
age—taken from Tubero's hijlory. 

T U B E R O, in his firft book of hiftory, has 
written, that Servius Tullius, king of 
Rome, when he divided the people into five 
clafTesin order to number the young men, 
called thofe who were under feventeen years of 
age boysj from their feventeenth year, when 
they were deemed proper for fervice, he enrolled 
tltem foidiersj till forty-fix, young men*; and be- 

* Ftw clajfes.'\—On this fubjeft, of the clofTes into which 
the Roman people were divided, fee Gellius again, 1 . vii. 
13. The Romans were fometimes faid to be divided into 
fix clafles ; but the fixth clafs was called capiti cenfi, that is, 
reckoned only by their numbers, and coniidered as having 
no property; fo that the general elliraation reckoned five 
clafles only. See Arnobius, p. 91. 

" Numquid enimquinque in clafles habetis populum dif- 
tributum, veftri olim ut habuere majores. 

* Ymng wfa.]—The expreflion of juvenis or junior, among 
the Romans, was certainly indefinable, and meant no more 
than thofe who were able to undergo a certain degree of 
labour or fatigue. Thus in our own language, it is cer¬ 
tain, that in its primitive meaning yeoman fignified a 
young man; and we know is how lax a fenfe it is now un- 
dcrtlood. 

yoni 
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yond that time elders. I have noted this, that 
the diftinftions which our forefathers obferved, 
might be known, between childhood, youth, and 
old age, according to the eftimate of that fagS- 
cious king, Servius Tullius. 


Chap. XXIX. 

^at the particle atque is not only conjunStivti but 
has likewijt a diDerftty (f ftgnifications. 

T H E particle atque is called by the gram¬ 
marians a copulative conjun6lion; and 
often indeed it unites and connefts words, l^ut 
fometimes it has other powers, not fufficiently 
obferved, except by perfons engaged in the dili¬ 
gent and attentive examination of ancient learn¬ 
ing. For it has the power of an adverb, when 
we fay, “ I adted otherwife (atque) than you.’* 
If it be repeated, it ftrengthens and increafes the 
fignification; as we find in the Annals of Quintus 
Ennius, unlefs my memory fails in the citation cf 
the verfe: 

^tque atque accedit muros Romans juventus. 

it was likewife ufcd by the ancients for the wbrdi 
^equcj which has an oppofite fignificatibn, arid 

moreqver. 
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moreover for ftatim, another adverb. As in thefc 
Verfes of Virgil, where that particle is thought 
obfcure, and not properly introduced. 

——Sic omnia fatis * 

In pejus mere ac retro fublapfa referri 
Non alitSr quam qui adverfo vix flumine 
lembum 

Remigiis fubigit, fi brachia forte remifit. 
jitque ilium in prasceps prono rapit alveus 
amni. 

* Sic omnia _/«/«.]—Thefe lines occur Georg, i. 1 . tgg. 
Thus tranflated by Dryden: 

Thus all below, whether by nature’s curfe 
Or fate’s decree, degenerate ftill to worfe ; 

So the boat’s brawny crew the current ftem. 

And flow advancing ftruggle with the ftream; 

But if they flack their hands, or ceafe to ftriv#. 

Then down the flood with headlong hafte they drive. 

Dryden here has overlooked the force of atgue, which 
Martyn has not: he tranflates the laft line,« Immediately 
the tide drives him headlong down the river.” 

The expreflion of “ retro fublapfa referri” is found alfo 
in the fecond i£neid. 

Ex illo fluere ac retro fublapfa referri 
Spes Danaum. 


VoL. II. 
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BOOK XI. 


C H A ?. I. 

On the origin of the word Italy. Of that fine which 

is called fuprema j its meaning-^the Aterian law 
—and in what terms the Jmall^ fine ufed to he 
impofcd. 

T IMiEUS, in the Roman Hiftory which 
he compofed in Greek, and Varro in his 
Antiquities, agree in deriving Italy ’ from a 
Greek word, becaufe in the old Greek language 
oxen were called Ira^oj, of which there were 
great numbers in Italy; and horned cattle in 
vaft abundance were bred and paftured in that 
country. Thence we may conjedure, tlrat as 
Italy was fo abundant in cattle *, therefore the 

fine 

* Italy.'\ —It is certain that Hclyc'nius has in the 

fenfe of an ox; yet Heyne agrees rather witli thofc who de* 
rive the name of the country from Italus, one of its kings, 
according to Ifidorus. Bochart’s derivation of it from a 
Pho;;nIcian word fignifying pitch, has not obtained much cur¬ 
rency, nor does it fecm to defervc it. 

* MmJant in Armentofiflim#. The indefitiga- 

ble 
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fine was impofed which is called pprema, of 
producing on particular days ’ two Iheep and 
thirty oxen j wLioh was levied in that propordoii 
fi om the plentiful breed (rf oxen, and the fcarcity 
of Iheep. But when that fort of fine which 
Confifted of Iheep and oxen was Impofed by the 
magiilrates, fome of fmall and fomc of greater 
values were produced, which made the payment 
of the penalty unequal. V/hcrcforc, by tlte Atc- 
rian law, the value of the fheep was fixed at ten 
pieces of brafs, that of the oxen at an hundred: 
but the fmallcft fine impofed, is_ that of one 
flieep; the greateft, that of which we have 
Ipoken. Beyond whith, it wits not lawful to 
fix any fine to be paid for one offence j and 
therefore it is called (fuprema) the laft, that is< 
the chief and greateft. When therefore this laft 
fine is n6\V impofed, according to the manner of 
our anceftors, by the Itoman magiftrates, it is 
irfually obferved, that the word oveSf Iheep, is 

ble Barthius fpeaks highly of the advantage of making ft 
glofl'ary of words ufed by each particular writer of any dif- 
tinfiion. He himfclf, with refpeft to Gellius, has Completed 
a glofl’ary of peculiar words beginning with a. Armento- 
fiAima is among thefe; and the reader will find them all in 
his Adverfaria, p. 397. 

^ Particular tlcy/s.J—In llngulo? : it is fometimes read ‘ in 
fingulos dies,’ but I am inclined to think both readings 
wrong, and wiftt to adopt what is propofed by Hotoman- 
niis, in his ufefu^ trafil de Re Nunimaria. He thinks it 
flionld be read ‘ in res fingulas,’ which was a legal term for 
iach offence. 

T 2 
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tiled in the mafculine gender. So Marcus Varro 
has mentioned the legal terms by which the 
Imalleft fine was impofed. “ Since, though 
called upon by Marcus Terentius, he has neither 
anfwered, nor excufed himfelf, I fentence him to 
pay a fine of one fheep.” Unlefs tliis form was 
obferved, the fine was not deemed legal. This 
word Marcus Varro, in his 19th book of 

Antiquities, fays is not a Latin but a Sabine 
word; and that in his memory, it was in ufe in 
the language of the Samnites, who came from 
the Sabines *, But the upftart tribe of gram¬ 
marians have affirmed, that this word, like many 
others, is Ipoken etvvtippixTiv) by oppofi- 

tion. 

But as our manner of fpeaking, and that which 
many of the ancients made ufe of, is multam dixit, 
and midta di£la eft, I have thought it not amifs 
to take notice that Marcus Cato has fpoken 
otherwife j for in his fourth book de Originibus, 
are thefe words: “ Our general, if any one 
engages in battle, out of liis rank, {ei multam 
facit) impofes a fine upon him. But he may 
appear, for the fake of elegance, to have avoided 
the word (dicit) fince the fine was levied in the 


* From the SaBines .']—See Strabo, book v. « The Sa¬ 
bines are the moft ancient nation, and from thefe the Sam¬ 
nites derive their origin. The Samnites were by the 
Greeks called z«v*it<u.” See Euftathius a^ Dionyfium, and 
Pliny. 


t 
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camp and the army, not proclaimed (diceretur) 
in the aflembly, nor prefence of the people. 


Chap. II. 

"That the word elegance, among the ancientwas not 
applied to thoje difiinguijhedby their mderftandingy 
but to thoje who were attentive to drejs and lux¬ 
ury^ and was conjidered as diJgracefuL 

A m A N formerly was not called elegant, as 
a term of commendation j but till the 
time of Marcus Cato, that word was a re¬ 
proach, and not a compliment. This we may 
obferve in other writers, as well as in that book 
of Cato, which is entitled, “ Carmen de Mori- 
bus,” wherein are thefe words: ** They thought 
avarice included all vices} but the cxpenfive man, 
and who ever was thought ambitious, elegant, 
vicious, or foolilh, he was commended.” From 
which it is plain, a man was not called by the 
ancients elegant, with reference to his genius', 

but 

* To his genius.J—Vi'e find that the term elegans verio- 
r^m was applied by way of dillinflion to Salluft, whilft 
Terence was called compofitum atque elegans. With us it is 
iifed invariably in a good fenfe; but it does not feem to 
have been a favourite expreflion with our older writers: I 

T 3 d« 
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but from a too frivolous attention to drefs and 
outward appearance. Afterwards, it ceafed tp 
be a term of cenfure ; but he was not thought 
worthy of commendation, whole elegance was 
not very moderate. So Marcus Tullius pays a 
compliment to Lucius CralTus and Quintus Scae- 
vola, not for thejr elegante only, but rheir oeco- 
nomy mixed with it. “ Craflfus (fays he) was 
the moft ceconomical of elegant men, and Scas- 
vola the moft elegant of the ceconomical.” And 
in the fame book of Cato, we find it here and 
there mentioned. “It was cuftomary (fays 
iie) to be drclTed handfomely in public, and 
plainly at home. They purchafed horfes at a 
dearer rate than cooks. Poetry was in no 
efteem * j and if any one addidled himfelf to the 

ftudy 

io not remember to have met with it in Shakfpeare, and 
1 know but of one place where it occurs in Milton. Mil- 
ton ufes it in its claflical fenfe of correftnef-— 

Eve, now I fee thou art exad of talle. 

And elegant. 

In no —The fate of poets feems to have been 

much the fame in all ages—their produdlions honoured, and 
therafelves’ neglefted. The maxim of Charles the IXth 
feems to have' prevailed in every age: “ Equi et poets 
akndi non faginandi.” Though Otway, Chatterton, and 
fome others, would have been glad if even this cold com¬ 
fort had been granted them. It is certain, that in the 
time of the republic, poets were held in no ellimation St 
Rome; they wandered from houfe to houfe, finging the 
praifes of thofe who Would give them a dinner. When 

Fuivius 
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lludy of it, or frequented entertainments, he 
was called a glutton.” And in the fame book, 
is that celcbiated fcntence of tnjth, “ Human 
life is much like iron—if you ufe it, it is worn 
away, if you ufe it not, ruli confumes it. So 
we fee men worn away by excrcifing tliemlclyes, 
while fluggilhnefs and torpor, without exercife, is 
yet more detrimental.” 

Fulvius went on fome expedition as conful into ^tolia, he 
was abufed for his effeminacy, in taking Ennias the poet 
in his fuite. Plato, a very wife man, has in fome part of 
}tis works, this remark: No one in his feefes will knock at 
^hc door of the Mufes. 


T 4 
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Chap. III. 

Various ujages of the f article pro, ivith examples,^ 

W HEN I find leifure from law caufes, 
and bufinefs, and for the fake of exer- 
cife I walk or ride, I am accuftomed to turn 
over in my mind matters trifling and of fmall 
confequence, and which appear defpicable to the 
unlearned, which however are neceflary to the 
clear underftanding of antiquity, and particularly 
to the knowledge of the Latin language. As it 
happened lately in the retirement of Praenefte, 
walking by myfelf in the evening, I confidered of 
the various ufages in the Latin language of cer¬ 
tain particles, as for inftance in the prepofition 
pro. For at one time J obferved they fay, “ that 
the priefts have pafled a decree (pro collegia) 
according to the power of their order j” at an¬ 
other, “ a witnefs was brought in (pro tejlimonio) 
to give evidence.” Marcus Cato one while 
writes, as in the fourth book of his Origins, thafi 

* I believe it will be enough, if at this chapter I tranllate 
the remark of Quintus Carolus“ As for this chapter, 
reader, go to the diftionary-makers, who have curioufly in- 
vclUgated the fignification of this particle, and no one pan 
be ignorant of the elements. 


the 
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the battle was engaged in and fought (pro cajiris) 
before the camp: and in his fifth, that all the 
cities and iflands were confidered (pro llh/rio ) as 
belonging to Illyricum. Sometimes they fay (pro 
<ede Cajioris) for the temple of Caftor: fome- 
times (pro roftris) before the roftra, before the 
tribune’s chair, before the affembly, and fome- 
times that the tribune of the people interceded 
(pro potejiate ) by virtue of his authority. Now I 
thought that whoever imagined thefe words to be 
altogether like each other, or of equal efficacy, or 
yet differing from each other in every particular, 
falls into an error. For I was of opinion, that 
the variety of their fignification was to be traced 
from the fame origin and fountain, though not to 
the fame end; which he will eafily underfland, 
who will confider the matter attentively, and ufe 
himfelf to confult our old books, and records of 
any celebrity. 


Chat, 
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Chap. IV. 

In what manner Eimius imitated Euripides. 

T here are fome verfcs in the Hecuba oT 
Eiiripidesj charming in their language, and 
remarkable for their concifencfs. Hec-^ba is 
fpeaking to Ulyffes: 

TtJ* a^iufjLiz x»t> Xiyvro 

Hstcsi Xsyof ycep ik T ^■Vf 

K^fi T«» icKSurm a.vrcr ' oy (r§£«» 

Thcfe lines Qiii!'.! - r.ruhus, in his tranflation of 
that trs";. :v ’las very well imitated in an equal 
pumber ve 

, Haec tu, & fi perversS doccs, facile Achivos 
flexeris, 

Nam cum opulente * loquuntur pariter, atque 
ignobiles, 

Eadem difta cademque oratio aequa, non 
leque valet. 

Ennius, 

t Thcfe lines are thus tranflaied by Woclhull: 

Although you weakly argue, with your rank 
Convince them; tor the felf-fame fpeech, when tttter’'d 
5 y th’ ignoble, and men well efteemed. 

Comes not with equal force. 

For ‘retait iti the fecond verfc, many would read hk» ; the 
difference is not great. 

^ Opuhnte. 1 —Akiatus thinks that Innius wrote opinati, 

which 
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Ennius, as I fiiid before, has well tranflated the 
pafliige, though the word ignobiles but ill anfwers 
to oi,VTi ci,$o^tsvr<av, and Opulenti to aurt Sox-evTuv. 
For neither are all who are ignoble difefteemcd, 
por are all who arc rich efteemed. 

which the verfe requires as well as the fcnfe; in which 
cafe the ccnfure of Gcilius falls to the ground, for opinati 
means men in honour and eftimation, and correfponds cxaftly 
with ^oxB»T«». Gellius himfelf has the expreflion of 
auciores, for authors of great eftimation. 


C H A P» V. 

S(p-t,atn things lightly touched upon concerning the. 
Pyrrhonian pbil^ophers, and the Academics j with 
the difference between them. 

T hose whom we callPyrrhonkn* phi- 
lofophers, by a Greek furname are termed 
Sceptics, which fignifies as it were enquirers, 

doubters; 

’ JPyrrhonian.^—'PyTTho, the founder of this fcdl, if that 
can properly be called a feft which rcjefted all principles, 
was born at Elea, of obfcure parents, and was bred origi¬ 
nally to the profeffion of a painter, but forfook that art for 
philofophy. This he ftudied firft under Dryfo, fon of Stilpo, 
then under Anaxarchus, with whom he went to India, in 

the 
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doubters 5 for they determioe nothing, they fix 
nothing, but are always examining and confi- 
dering the nature of that on which they might 
determine. And indeed they feem to them- 
ftlves not to fee or to hear any thing clearly, 
but to undergo a certain afFcftion like feeing 
and hearing: and upon thofe very things which 
produce thefe affedbions, they are always delibe¬ 
rating and contemplating what fort of things they 
are. And the confidence and veracity of all 
things is, they fay, fuch an incomprehenfibl* 
mixture of truth and falfehood, that every man 
who is not precipitate and ralh in his judgment, 
Ihould ufe the words which they report from 
Pyrrho, the founder of their feft, “ Has not 

the army of Alexander. The fcepticifm of Pyrrho natu¬ 
rally enough arofe from the atomic philofophy of Democri- 
tas, which he ftudied under Anaxarchus, and from the fal¬ 
lacies of logic, which he exercifed under Dryfo. The 
accounts of his expofing his life to danger continually, 
by walking ftraight forward in fpite of all obftacles, as not 
believing that any thing he faw before him was real, are 
probably fiftitious. When we obferve the fubtlety of Gel- 
lins’s dilUnftion between this feft and that of the Acade¬ 
mics, we cannot wonder that they have been often con¬ 
founded. It was to very different philofophers than thofe 
of Pyrrho’s maze or Epicurus's llye that blUton applies 
tiefe charming lines; 

How charming is divine philolbphy! 

Not harlh and crabbed, as dull fools fuppofe. 

But mulical as is -Apolio’s lute. 

And a perpetual feail of neflar’d fweets. 

Where no ejede furfeit reigns. 

tlie 
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the matter rather this meaning, or that meaning, 
or neither?” For dfey deny that proofs of any 
thing, or its real properties, can be known and 
perceived; and they endeavour to inculcate and 
prove this by many arguments. Upon which 
fubjedl Favorinus has compofed, with much 
fubtlety and logic, ten books, which he entitles, 
“ Pyrrhonian Modes.” For it is an old queftion, 
which has often been difcuffed by the Gieek 
writers, in what things, and to what degree the 
Pyrrhonians differed from the Academics. For 
both were called Sceptics, enquirers, hefitaters, 
who affirm nothing, and think nothing can be 
comprehended. But they call all objeds (ipcv- 
rx<Tix;) appearances, not as the ndture of the 
objeds is, but as ths affedion of the mind or 
body is in them, upon whom thofe objeds ftrike. 
Therefore all thofe things which ad upon the 
fenfcs of men, they call “ ruu n-pa n,” things 
which have a reference to fomething elfe; which 
phrafe means, that it has nothing confifting iii 
itfelf, no inherent and natural power. But that 
all things have a reference to fomething, and 
appear to be fuch as their image reprefcnts 
them; and as they are formed by our fenfcs 
which they touch upon, and not by that nature 
whence they themfelves proceed. But the Pyr¬ 
rhonians and Academics think alike upon tliefe 
fubjcds ; yet they are thought to differ upon 
certain others, and particularly, becaufe the Aca ¬ 
demics as it were underdand tluat nothing can- 


eve r 
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ever be underftood, and as it were determine’ 
that nothing can ever be determined ; \ hile the 
Pyrrhonians affirm, that this by no means Icems 
true, becaufe nothing feems true. 


Chap. VI. 

'^‘he Roman voomcn did not /wear by Hercules, noi" 
the men by Cajlor. 

I N ancient writings, neither do the Romarr 
women fwear by Hercules, nor the men by 
Caftor. Why the former did not fwear by Her¬ 
cules ’ is plain, for they abftained from facrificing 

to 


* By Hercules. Propertius, iv. El. lo. 

Maxima quae gregibus devota eft ara repertis,' 

Araper lias inquit maxima facta manus, 

Hxc nullis unquam patent vencranda puellis,' 

Herculis eximii ne fit inulta fitis. 

The Romans obferved many peculiarities with refpeft t«' 
the worfhip of Hercules. When they facrificed to Hercules, 
they introduced the name of no other god, nor fuffered 
any dog to come within the inclofure. ^I’he reafon of this, 
according to Plutarch, was, firft, that he was but a half-god; 
and next, that he hated a dog, on .account of the trouble he 
had with Cerberus.—^From the fame authority, we learrf 

that 
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to him; but why the men did not call upon 
Caftor in ttieir oatJi, is not fo eaiily explained, 
Jt is no where to be found amongft good authors, 
that a woman fays Mehercuk") by Hercules, 

or that a man fays Mecafior") by Caftor, 
But (“ ^dcpol”) which is fwearing by Pollux, is 
common to man and woman. But Marcus 
Varro affirmed, that more anciently the men 
fvvore neither by Caftor nor Pollux, but that 
this oath was ufed only by women, and was taken 
from the initiation to the Eleufinian myftciies. 
By degrees, hovyever, through inairendon to an-r 

that there were two altars to ll-'raules, a greater and a lefs ; 
and that the women were' ejt allowed to tafte of wliat was 
offered on the greatej. 

The children of' (le Romans were forbidden to fwear by 
Hercules in th' koufe, but they n«ight go out of doors 
and do fo. I lutarph fays, jn his Roman Queftions, that 
hillory relates of Hercules, that he never fwore but one 
oath in his life. With rofpeft to what Gellius fays of Me- 
caftor, there are exceptions to this rule, in the lail ad of the 
Afmaria of Plautus, where Antemcna fays, “ Hoc Ecallor 
eft, quod ille it ad casnain cotidie.” 

Ecaftor and Mccatjor are perfedly equivalent, and 
were ufed indifferently. According to Vollius, whofe opi¬ 
nion feems the beft on this fubjed; both e and me are ju- 
rative particles, adopted from the Greek yn and «*, the , 
being dropped from the former. Thus we have, in the Phor- 
mio of Terence, aft. il. fc. 2. Ecere, according to the old 
gloffary, for by Ceres. EJuno and Equirine, are alfo found for 
by June and by ^lirinus ; e e/e Pol, is per deum Pollucem; 
me diets Fidius, per jovis filium. There is sXio ^lihcrcule, 
for.iy Hercules. They who derive from per atdera 

Poilucis, of courfe write it with zna in the lirft fyllable. 

tiquitj’-. 
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tiquity, the men began to*iay f jEdepol’*) and It 
became a cuftomaryphrafe; but Mecajior^ fpoken 
by a man, is to be found in no old writing* 


Chap. Vll. 

Old and objolete •words not to he ujedi 

T O ufe words which are become fomewhat 
obfolete and worn out, feems equally a 
fault with ufing unaccuftomed terms of harlh 
and vulgar novelty: But it is, I think, more 
dilagreeable and more ofFenfive, to ufe new, un¬ 
known, and unheard-of words, than thofe which 
are low and mean. By new, I mean thofe which 
are unufual, or laid afide, though in date they 
may be ancient. But this is frequently the fault 
of late inftruftion, which the Greeks call ctpif**- 
What you have never learned, you will be 

a long 

* O^J/i/taffia.3~Our author has very happily hit ofF the 
moft prevalent caufe of this alFcftation of obfolete words^ 
which he charafterifes under the title of or late- 

acquired learning. Theophraftus has a chapter on the fub' 
je£t of ; but in his acceptation of the term, it 

ineans a late paflion for learning, and particularly a defire 
to learn fuch tilings as are fit only for an earlier age. 

Galen, 
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a long time learning j and when at laft you be¬ 
gin to know it, you make it appear of vaft 
moment, wherefoever and whenfoever you fpeak 
of it. As it happened lately at Rome, when 
I was prefent, an old man, in repute as a pleader, 
but who had become learned in an irregular and 
fudden manner, was fpeaking before the praetor, 
and intended to tell him that a certain poor man 
lived ina miferable manner, eat bread made of bran, 
and drank vapid and filthy wine. “ This Roman 
knight (fays he) eats chaff ( apludam )y aixl drinks 
vinegar )” All who were prefent looked one 
at another, at firft with a difturbed and inquiring 
countenance, anxious to know the meaning of 
each word; afterwards, as if he had fpoken 
fomething in the Tufcan or Gallic language, they 
joined in a loud laugh. Now, this man had 
read; that the ancient farmers called the bran 
(apludam ) which he met with in that play of 


Galen, in his book de Agnitione Pulfuum, fpeaks of the 
kind of oplimathy mentioned by Gellius, delcribing men 
who introduce into medical differtations fuch matters as 
they ought to have learned at fchool, with other liberal 
knowledge. “ According,” fays he, “ to the cuilom of 
men who acquire knowledge la^e, and are unable to keep 
it to themfelves, though quite foreign to the art they treat 
of.” 

Cicero, jelling on himfelf as having late in life become 
a follower of Epicurus, and requiring therefore to be well 
fed, fays, “ od'ififltStit autem homines feis quani infolentcs 
fint.”—You know how impertinent they are who pick up 
their knowledge late in life. Ep- ad Di-j. 1 .x. 20. 

VOL. II. U 


Plautus 
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Plautus (if it be his) called the Aflxaba *. He 
had likewife read that floces (vinegar) in the old 
language, fignified the dregs of wine, like the lees 
of oil. This he had picked up from Caicilius in 
his “ Merchants," and had preferved the two 
words as ornaments of fpeech. Another tafte- 
lefs fellow ’ of this ftamp, when his adverfary re¬ 
quired that the caufe fliould be put off, “ I in¬ 
treat you (fays he) pnetor, affift me, fuccour me, 
how long does this bovinatoTy fluiffler, intend to 
delay me ?" and then three or four times, with a 
loud voice, he bawled out the word bovinator. A 
whifpering took place among fome who were 
prefent, wondering at this monfter of a word. 
When he, exulting, as in triumph, cries, “ Have 
you not read Lucilius, who calls a Ihuffling 
double-dealer, bovinator T' The verfe is in his 
ninth book. 

• This Ihifting ftiuffler, with abufive tongue. 

• Ajlraha.^—^Kr^a^n is Greek for Clitella; this comedy 
is therefore confidered as the fame with that called in La¬ 
tin Clitellaria, or the Packfaddle. Perhaps Allraba was 
the name of one of the Dramatis Perfona;. Nonius Mar- 
eellus fpeaks deubtfully as to the point, whether this comedy 
is to be attributed to Plautus or not. Fcftus cites die 

word apluda from Njpvius-Per hercle apluda eft hodic 

quam tu nequior. 

• 7ajlekfs —In the original ‘ aperocalus.’ In 

Greek amifoxoCKia. was nearly equivalent to in. 

its ufage. It deferibed that want of proper conduft which 
Scllins attributes to late inftruftion. 

* Hie Arigofus, ieviuatorque ore improbus dura 

Ch*ap. 
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Chap. VIII. 

Marcus Cato thought and /aid of jilhinus, 
•who though a Roman, compofed a hijlory of his 
own country in Greek, at the fame time apolo¬ 
gizing for his ignorance. 

M arcus C at O is faid to have cen- 
fured Aulus Albinus * with great juftice, 
and elegance. Albinus, who was conful with 
Lucius Lucullus, wrote a Roman hiftory in 
Greek. In the beginning of his hiftory he has 
exprefted this fentlment, “ That no one can blame 
him, if he fliall have written any thing in thofc 
books incorrecftlyi or without elegance ; for, 
(fays he) I am a Roman, born in I.atium, and 

* Aihinus .'\—This Albinus is mentioned with refpeft by 
Cicero in his Brutus, where he is called literatus atque di- 
fertus. A jell alfo of his againft Carneades is related in 
the Lucullus, c. 45. Macrobius alfo relates the fame inci¬ 
dent as from Cornelius Nepos; but the life of Cato by 
this writer is obvioufly iinperfeft. 

This kind of apology, introduced by Albinus, is very 
common, and may be found in many, and tliofc the bell 
writers, ancient and modern. See the beginning of Apu- 
leius—Macrobius, i. i. See alfo the Apophthegms of Plu¬ 
tarch. 

The fame anecdote Is related alfo by Plato, in his Hiftory 
of Cato Minor. 

U a 


the 
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the Greek tongue is quite foreign to me.’* 
Therefore he fought indulgence and favour to¬ 
wards his errors. When Marcus Cato read this, 
Surely (fays he) Aulus, thou art a trifler, fmcc 
thou would’ft rather apologize for a fault, than 
avoid it. It is ufual to alk pardon, either when 
we have erred through ignorance, or done wrong 
from compulfion. But I defire to know, who 
compelled thee to do that for which you afk par¬ 
don, before you commit the fault ?” This is in 
Cornelius Nepos’s book upon Illuftrious Men. 


Chap. IUC. 

SUrjf of the amhajfadors of Miletus, and Demof- 
thenes the orator, taken from Critolaus. 

C RITOLAUS' relates, that ambafladore 
came from Miletus to Athens upon public 
bufinefs, perhaps to requeft afliftance. They en¬ 
gaged what lawyers they thought proper, to Ipeak 
for them, who, as they were inftruft^, addreffed 
the people in behalf of the Milefians. Demof- 


* Cr/Ve/a*/.]—.The age of this hiftorian is uncertain; he 
is mentioned once or twice bj Plutarch. See Volfius dc 
Hlft. Gnec. 1 . iii. 


thenes 
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thcnes replied with feverity to the demands of the 
Milefians, and contended that they were un¬ 
worthy of afliftance, nor was it the intereft of 
the ftate to grant it. The matter was deferred 
to the following day. The ambafladors in the 
mean time came to Demofthenes, and with great 
earneftnefs intreated that he would not oppofe 
them. He afked for money, and they gave him 
what he demanded. On the day following, 
when the bufmefe was again debated, Demof¬ 
thenes came into public with his neck and jaws 
wrapped up in woollen, complaining that he had 
a quincy, and could not fpeak againft the Mile¬ 
fians. On this one of the people called out, that 
Demofthenes was troubled with the filver- 
quincy *. Demofthenes (fays Critolaus) did not 

afterwards 

* Sil'ver-ijuincy.'l —rArgyranche. If tlie reader does not 
think me tedious, 1 ftiall not lament taking a little trouble 
to refeue a man of fuch eminence as DemollhcnCu from an 
imputation which probably had no foundation. 

The fame reproach againft Demofthenes is related by 
Plutarch, in his life of that orator, but with circumftance: 
pcrfeflly different. His narrative is this, " It was not 
long after this, when Harpalns quitted the fetvicc of Alex¬ 
ander, and fled out of Afia to Athens, he was ennfeious to 
himfelf of many lewd prafticcs occalioncd by his lu.vury, 
and feared the king, who was now grown terrible even to 
his bell friends; yet this man had no fooner addrelled him¬ 
felf to the people, .and delivered up his goods, his fhips, and 
himfelf to their difpofal, but the other orators of the town 
had their eyes quickly fixed on his money, and came in to 
k'.s. afliftance, perfuading the Athenians tp receive and pro- 

U j teft 
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afterwards conceal the matter, but confidered it 
as a matter of triumph. For, having afked 
Ariftodemus the player, how much he received 

for 


te£l their fuppliant. Rut Demofthenes at firfl gave advice 
to chafe him out of the country, and to beware left they 
involved their city in a %var, upon fo unneccilary and unjuft 
nn occafion. Yet fomc few days after, as they were taking 
an account of the treafure, Harpalus, perceiving how much 
he was pleafed with the king’s cup, and how curioully he 
furveyed .the fculpture and falhion of it, he delired him to 
poife it in Ills hand, and confider the weight of the gold. 
.Demofthenes being amaxed to feel how heavy it was, aftted 
him what price it would come for ? “ To you, lir,” fdd Har- 
p.dus, « it fliall come with twenty talentsand prefcntly 
alter, when night drew on, he fent him the cup with fo 
many talents. '^Fhis Harpalus, it I'ecms, was a perfon ot 
good (kill to difeern a man’s covetoufricfs, by the air in his 
ernmtemnee, and from the pleafant call of his eyes to dif- 
cern his nature. For in lliott, Demofthenes could not refill 
the teniptatinn, but receiving the prefent like a garrifon into 
his hoiife, he was overcome, and vvholly furrendered himfelf 
up to the intcreft of Harpalus. The ne.vt day he came into 
tl'.c afti mh!y, with his neck fwathed about with wool and 
roller;., and when they called on him to rife and fpcak, he 
made iigns as if he had loft his voice. But the wits, turn¬ 
ing the matter to ridicule, faid, that certainly the orator 
had not been fckted that night with a fimple but a filver 
fquincy.” 

I liave ufed the tranflaiion of Dryden, vvliidi is hotvever 
in rr-any places very inaccurate, and afl'ords a ftrong pioof 
of the carelefs and imperfed manner in which that job 
was performed. The pun upon a^si in particular is to- 
Vtlly loft. Demofthenes aflted «yt>, how much docs 

it 
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for afting, he anfwered, a talent*. I (fays De- 
moflhenes) have had more for holding my 
tongue. 

it weigh or bring ? Harpalus anfwered, o-o* Eixctri 
fa^avTa,, it fhall bring to you twenty talents. 

In refutation of the above, 1 muft now beg leave to 
infert the following tranflation from the fecond book of 
Paufanias, which carries with it every internal mark of au-> 
thcnticity and truth. « Demollhenes, in his old age, was 
compelled not only to go into exile, but to kill himfelf. 
Many things have been related of him by others, and af- 
ferted by himfelf, importing that of the riches which Har¬ 
palus brought out of Afia, Demollhenes received nothing. 
What was afterwards faid, I lhall here relate. Harpalus, 
flying from Athens, went with fome fliips to Crete, where, 
after a Ihort time, he was murdered by fome of his do- 
mcllics. Some fay he was by fome artifice put to death 
by Paufanias, a man of Macedon. Philoxenes the Mace¬ 
donian feized his treafurer when flying to Rhodes; and the 
fame perfon had alfo required of the Athenians to deliver 
up Harpalus to him. When in pofleflion of this man’s per- 
fon,Jhe made rigorous enquiry concerning all who had re¬ 
ceived money of Harpalus; whom when he knew he lent 
letters to Athens. In thefe, he not only mentioned by 
name thofe who had taken any bribes, but the particular 
fum which each individual had received : but he made no 
mention of Demollhenes, although the orator was very ob¬ 
noxious to AIex.ander, and although Philoxenes himfelf 
pcrfonally hated him.—Honours are paid to Demollhenes, 
both in other parts of Greece, and particularly by the inha¬ 
bitants of Calaurea.” 

Erafmus, who hunted for proverbs wherever he could find 
them, has the phrafe of Argentanginam pati, which he e.x- 
plains and exemplifies from the above llory of Demollhenes, 
as given by Plutarch. 


u 4 


Chap, 
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Chap. X. 

Cains Gracchus fixes the above fiery upon Demades 
and not Bemofihenes. C. Gracchus's vcords 
quoted. 

T H E ftory which in the foregoing chapter 
we faid was told by Critolaus of Demof- 
fhenes, Cains Gracchus, in his fpeech againft the 
Aufeian law, has related of Demadesin thefc 

words i 

' DcKncc .']—The Aory which is in this chapter related 
pf Demades, is much more likely to be true of him than of 
Demolihcncs. Demades was as remarkable for his avarice 
an<l extortion, as for his want of integrity. Plutarch re¬ 
lates, in the life of Phocion, that Antipater ufed to fay, he 
had two friends at Athens, Phocion and Demades, on one 
of whom he could never prevail to accept any thing, to 
tlic otlicr he could never give enough. Phocion gloried 
in his poverty, which he preferved to the hour of his death, 
though fo often in command for Athens, and in friendAiip 
with many fovcrcigns; but Demades was proud of his 
svealih, even though didioneAly obtained. There was a 
law at Athens, th'at for every foreign dancer on the Aage, 
the Choragus Aiould pay a thoufand drachmas. Demades 
exhihiteda hundred foreign dancers on the Aage, and at the 
fame time paid down the fine of a thoufand drachmas for 
each. When he celebrated the nuptials of his fon Demeas, 
he faid, ‘ When I married } Our mother, my next door neigh¬ 
bour 
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words: For you, O Romans! if you would be 
wife and virtuous, will find, if you enquire, that 
no one of us comes forward into public without 
being paid for it j that all who addrefs you, have 
fome requeft to make j nor does any one come 
before you for any other purpofe, than that he 
may carry fomething away. I myfelf, who am 
now fpeaking to recommend to you an increafc 
of your taxes, that you may be able to anfwer 
your own exigencies, and thofe of the ftate, do 
not deliver my fentiments without reward. What 
I feek of you is not money, but honour, and 
your good opinion. The orators who dififuade 
you from accepting this law, do not want your 
honours, but the money of Nicomedes. And 
they who perfuade you to accept it, they too do not 
look for your good opinion, but for the friend- 
fhip and the purfe of Mithridates; whilft they 
who fit upon the fame feat, and are filent, they 


hour hardly perceived the celebration of our nuptials, 
but the expences of your marriage are paid by kings and 
potentates.’ He propofed at Athens, that Alexander firouH 
be the thirteenth of the great gods. He was fined for Jiis 
impiety; but he told the Athenians to take care, that in 
their fcrupulous anxiety about the heavens, they did not 
lofe the earth. In his account of this anecdote, at the ar¬ 
ticle Olympias, Bayle with great acutenefs detefts Erafmus 
of a material error, in not properly undeiHanding the words 
of Demades. 

The Athenians afterwards deified Alexander, decreeing 
him the honours of Bacchus. ‘ Pray,’ faid Diogenes, 
‘ deify me too, and make me Serapis.* 


are 
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are your bitterc-l enemies, for they receive a 
bribe from all parties, and are faithful to none. 
While you confider fnch people as not engaged 
in thefe matters, you compliment them with 
your efleem : but the ambafladors of princes, 
when they fuppofc orators hold their peace in 
compliment to them, are very lavifh in their 
gifts. As in Greece, when a tragedian boafted 
that he had received a whole talent for one 
night’s afting, Demades, the moft eloquent man 
in the ftate, is reported to have anfwered, ‘ You 
feem to think it wonderful, that you have gained 
a talent by fpeaking. Now, I received ten ta¬ 
lents from the king for being filent.’ So too do 
thefe receive the greateft price for holding their 
pace.” 


C u A r. 
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Chap, XI. 

fhe words of Tullius Nigidius, in which be Jays 
there is a difference between lying and telling a 
lye.' 

T hese are the words of Publius Nigi¬ 
dius, a man of great eminence in polite 
literature, and for whom Marcus Cicero had the 
higheft refpedr, on account of his genius and ac¬ 
compli fhments. “ There is a difference be¬ 
tween telling a lye, and lying. He who lies is 
pot deceived himfclf, but attempts to deceive 
another : he who tells a lye, is himfelf deceived.” 

‘ Thcfe diftinaions of Nigidius are little better than 
quibbles; mentiri and memiacium dicere do not neceflarily 
difler in Latin, more than to lye, and to tell a lye in Englilli; 
but it is evident, that a man may poffibly tell or repeat a 
lye, either knowing it to be fuch, or not knowing it. Ju 
the former cafe, if he endeavours to make it pafs for truth, 
he himfelf lyes ; in the latter, he is ordy deceived. Poly¬ 
bius puts the thing much more plainly and fenfibJy. He 
fays, “ There are two ways of ijpeaking falfely, either 
through ignorance, or by choice; the former is pardonable, 
the latter not.” 

Apuleius, in his vindication of himfclf againft the 
charge of magic, makes tlie fame diilinclion betwixt the 
words and J'alli m Nigidius docs betwi.vt mentiri and 

mendacium dicere. 


He 
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He adds likewife, “ He who lyes, deceives, as far 
as he is himfelf concerned j but he who tells a 
lye, does not deceive as far as he is concerned." 
He moreover fays, " It behoves a good man to 
take care not to lye, and a wife one not to tell a 
*lye.” The former falls upon the man himfelf, 
the other does not. Diftinftly, in truth, and 
neatly, has Nigidius leparated his examinations of 
this fubjeft, in fuch a manner as to make then^ 
appear two different things. 


■r 




Chap. XII. 

Cbryjippus the fhilojopher Jays, that every word is 
ambiguous and doubtful. Diodorus thinks, on the 
ether band, that no word is Jo. 

G H RY S I P P U S ' affirms, that every word 
is by nature ambiguous, becaufe two or 
more interpretations may be given of it. But 

Diodorus, 


’ —Chryfippul, according to Diogenes La¬ 

ertius, wrote two books upon ambiguous expreflions, and 
adifctTcd them to Apollas or Apcllas. Quintilian alludes 
to the fame aflertion of this philofopher, where he I'aysi 
' There are fo many fpecies of amphibology, or dubious cx- 

predion. 
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Diodorus, furnamed Cronus, fays, that no word 
is ambiguous, nor does any one fpeak a word oc 
receive it in two fenfes; nor ought it to feem as 
if fpoken in any other fenfe than that which the 
fpeaker intends to give it. For (fays he) when 
I fpeak a word in one fenfe, and you receive it in 
another, it muft be rather fpoken obfeurely than 

preflion, that, according to fome philofophers, there is n« 
word that has not more than one meaning.” 

The diftinftion of Diodorus Cronus, in oppofition to 
this, feems to contain only a refinement of no great ufc or 
importance. This Diodorus is alfo frequently quoted by 
Sextus Empiricus, but there feems to be a doubt whether th« 
name of Cronus properly belongs to Diodorus. See Mei- 
bomius ad Diog. Laert. vol. ii. p. 1 26. 

The name of Cronus occurs in an epigram of Calllmachus> 
where he is called a wife man. o KptMj im ff-ntpuf. A 
fingular anecdote is told of him by Diogenes Laertius, 
that being at the court of Ptolemy, and unable to anfwer 
fome a:nigmatical queftion from Stilpo, he died of grief 
An epitaph, or rather epigram, exifts, which I hope to b* 
axcufed for inferting. 

Kfon Ti; tri xxxn 

Aiv/jua 

!»’ avTot T<i{Tafoi> 

OV Xu<7«{ Iffll 

Atlifruonit'ir, J toi yaj Kfurof 

TU xamirare. 

Literally thusp-“ Cronus Diodorus, what deity could fo 
deprive you of your fenfes, as to induce you to put an end to 
your life, becaufe you could not folve the riddles of Stilpo? 
y*u will therefore appear to be really taking away 

tlic X and the Anglicc, au an, oi»( being Greek for 

an afs.' 

ambiguoyny. 
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ambiguoufly. The nature of an ambiguoui 
word Ihould be, that he who Ipeaks Ihould fcem 
to fay two or more things but no man fays two 
or more things, that means to fay but one. 


Chap. XIII. 

What ’Titus Cajlricius thought of the ‘words and 
the fentiments of Caius Gracchus, not allowing 
cjy dignity to what he /aid, 

A SPEECH of Caius Gracchus, againft Pub¬ 
lius Popilius, was read before Titus Caftri- 
clus, a teacher of rhetoric, and a man of ftrong and 
folid judgment. In the beginning of that fpeech, 
the words were arranged with more ftudied at¬ 
tention, and more harmony, than is ufual in the 
orators of antiquity. The words I fpeak of arc 
thefe: “ The things which for years you have 
been anxioufly * aiming at, and wilhing for, if you 

now 


* Anxioufy.'] —We cannot eafily find a more judlciom 
criticifm than this of Caftricius. The words cupidi and 
temefe, in the former part of the fentence, abfolutely deftroy 
its effea, and reduce it almoft to nonfenfe. Whereas, 
without them, it is ftrong and well-conftrufted. 

H. Stephens is of the fame opinion, and thinks that the 
g words 
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BOW raftily throw afide, it cannot fail but you 
mull either be faid to have defired without judg¬ 
ment, or to have rejedted without confidcra- 
tion.” 

I’he rhythm and found of this flowing fentence 
particularly pleafed us, and fo much the more, 
as we perceived, even in thofe days, fuch fort of 
compofition was Itudied by Cains Gracchus, a 
man of eminence and gravity. But when thefe 
words were often read over to us, who called 
for a repetition of them, we were advifed by 
Caflricius to confider wherein confided the force 
of the fentence, and what we gained * by it, and 
not to allow our ears to be fo gratified by the 
flowing meafures of an elegant fentence, as to 
overpow'er our judgment. When by this admo¬ 
nition he had made us more attentive, “ Exa¬ 
mine,” fays, he, “ what after all, thele words 
avail; and let any of you fay, wliethcr there be 
any weight or elegance in this fentence: ‘ The 
things which for years you have been anxioufly 

words cupiJe and iemerf are eltlier mifplaced, or tiiat there 
is fome corruption in the palTage. 

There is certainly a kind of tautology in the fenunce, 
not unlike the one adduced by Quintus Carolus, fora 
Plautus, to exemplify the pafllige. 

Cui homini dii funt propitii, ei non efll- iratus pure. The 
gods cannot be difpleafed and angry with thuie to whoji 
they arc propitious. 

• irhat nve gnined.'\—Emolument} in the original.—rl. 
Stephens propofes to read moment}. Some edttioiis read 
monument urn. See H, Stephens, i 6 i. 


aiming 
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aiming at and ■wifhing for, if you now raflily 
throw afide, it cannot fail but you muft either 
be faid to have dcfired without judgment, or to 
have rejefted without confidcration.’ For who 
is not aware that it is ufual (tit quod cupde ap^ 
pitieris cupide appetiffe) to defxre earneftly that 
which you earnelUy defire, and to throw afide 
with rafhnefs, that which you rafhly throw afide ? 
But, according to my opinion, the fentence was 
thus written; * What you have fought and 
wiflied for thefe many years, if you now rejeft, 
you cannot but be faid either to have fought too 
anxioufly, or to have rejedled too raihly.’ If it 
were fo fpoken, the fentence would furely be 
more weighty and more folid, and would fatisfy 
the expeftation of the hearer. But at prefent, 
the words anxioufly and raflily, upon which the 
whole weight of the fentence hangs, are not 
only placed in the end of the fentence, but ap¬ 
pear before they are wanted in the beginning j 
and that which ought to arife from the fubjeft, 
is fpoken before the fubjedl calls for it. For he 
who fays, * If you do this, you will be faid to have 
done it with too much anxiety,’ fpeaks what is 
completed with fome regard to fenfe i but he 
who fays, * If you do this anxioufly, you will be 
laid to have done it anxioufly,’ fays no more 
than, if you do it anxioufly, you do it anxioufly. 
I have warned you (fays he) of thefe matters, 
not that I might call a cenfure upon Caius 
Gracchus (for the gods have blefled me with a 

better 
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better difpofition ; and indeed, if any error could 
be pointed out in a man of fuch powerful elo¬ 
quence, the authority of his name, and the anti¬ 
quity of his writing, has now done it away)} but I 
cautioned you to be on your guard, left the 
modulated rhythm of any flowing fentence fliould 
too eafily miflcad you j and that you might firft 
balance the weight of the fentiments with that of 
the words j and if any fentence was fpoken 
weighty, complete and entire, then, if you thought 
proper, you fhould applaud it, in all its parts, with 
the loudcft praifc; but, if a meaning, cold, 
trifling, and futile, be conveyed in words ac¬ 
curately and harmonioufly arranged, you would 
fuppofe it to be, as if men remarkable for their 
deformity ftiould come forward as players, to de¬ 
light you with their buflFoonery.” 




VoLr n. 


Chap, 
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Chap. XIV. 

Ithe wife and elegant anjwer of King Romulus^ upon 
the ufe of wine. 

L UCIUS PISO FRUGT has exprefled 
himfelfwith the greateft fimplicity and fweet- 
nefs, as to tlie fentiments and the words, in his firft 
book of Annals, when fpeaking of Romulus’s mode 
of life. His words are thefe: They relate of 
Romulus, that being invited to fupper, he drank 
but little wine j becaufe, on the day following, 
he was to be engaged in bufinefs. They fay to 
him, Romulus, if all men were like you, wine 
would be cheaper. Rather, replied he, it would 
be dear, if every man were to do as I have done, 
drink as much as he chofe.” 

* L. Pi/o Frugi.l-^Sec book vi. chap. 9, 

This author is mentioned by Cicero in his Brutus, but not 
in terms of very high refpeft. 

Romulus, in abllaining from wine on account of bufinefs, 
feems to have been of the fame opinion as Leotychidas, king 
of Sparta, who being aikcd why the Spartans drank fo little 
wine, replied, “ Becaufe we mean to confult on our own 
affairs ourfelves, and not to have others confider them for 


Chap. 
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Chap. XV, 

Upon the words ludibundus, errabundus, and the 
lengthening of words of that fort.—Lakerius ufed 
amorabunda in the fame manner.—Sifemay by a 
word of this kind, formed a new figure. ‘ 

L ABERIUS, in his Lacus Avernus, ufing 
a word in a new fenfe, has called a woman 
in love, amorabundam. That word Cjefellius Vin- 

dex, 

• Scaliger derives the termination undus from «»/a,and fay* 
that it implies the notion of magnitude, becaufe the fea was 
always confidered by the ancients as illuilrative of greatnefs. 
lie proceeds thus-.* 

Eorum autem materia tails eft, ut qumdam B. habeant 
alia C. Populabundus, iractmdus, ruhicundus, •verecundus t 
quorum origo a futuro verborum dufta, iignificationem ex, 
preflit pcrpetuationis; ut populabundus non folum qui papula- 
tur, fed etiam populabitur. Pauca ut prsefens relpexere, ut 
iracundus ab eo quod eft iralci, exempto fibilo, quafi qui 
femper irafcatur, rubkundus qui femper rubricet.” 

De Caufis Ling. Lat. 6. xiv. c. 98. 
Much more on the fubjeft of thefe derivative adjedUve» 
may be found in the fame place. Populabundus is explained 
in the manner of Scaurus« Jn rebus autem voluntate 
prasditis indicant etiam oftentatipnem live profelfionem, at* 
que etiam ut ita dicam fatagentjiam, nam quern admodum 
differt verbale a participio, ita a verbali genus hoc nomi- 
num., Pugnart potcft quis atque erit pugnans, pugnator 

X 2 
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dex, in his Commentary upon Old Words, fays, 
is formed by the fame procefs as ludibunda, ridi- 
bunda, and errabunda, from ludens, ridens^ and 
errans. But Terentius Scaurus, a very diftin- 
guilhed grammarian in the time of Adrian, 
among other remarks of his upon the errors of 
Casfellius, has affirmed, that in this word alfb he 
is miftaken, inafmuch as he has fuppofed ludem 
to mean the fame as ludibunda, err am as errabun- 
da, ridens as ridibunda. Whereas ludibunda means 
one (qua; ludentem agit aut fimulat) who pre¬ 
tends to be fportive} fo of ridibunda and errabun- 
da. But why Scaurus was induced to cenfurc 
Cjefellius for this, in truth we have not difcover- 
ed. For there is no doubt but the words have 
the fame fenfe originally with thofe from which 
tliey fpring. But the meaning of ludentem agere, 
or imitari, we wouli rather feeni not to under- 
ftand than accufe him of ignorance. But it 
would have been more becoming of Scau¬ 
rus, cienfuring the commentaries of Casfellius, 
to have remarked what the other has omitted, in 
what and how much ludens differs from ludibun^, 
dus, ridens from ridibundus, errans from errabun~ 
dus, and the like: whether they differ but little 
from their originals, and what particular force the 

jonge alio modo idem lignificat, addit enim habitura fciendi 
pugnas. Sic populftnt et populator, at populabundus hoc appo- 
nit infuper, ut palam prs fc ferat animum ac fpiritum pcpu- 
tatoris'' He explains viiabmdus, in Salluft, in the fame 

Gcncluding 
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concluding fyllables of the words communicate. 
For this would have been a more pertinent en¬ 
quiry in examining this figure, as in the words 
'vinolentuSi lutulentus, turbulentus j whether the ad¬ 
dition be without any ufeful meaning, as in tlie 
Greek paragoge ; or whether the concluding 
particles have any appropriate fignification. In 
noticing this criticifm of Scaurus, it occurred to 
me that Sifenna, in his fourth book, has ufed the 
fame figure ; “ Laying wafte {populabmdus') the 
fields, he came to the town j” which means, when 
he actually laid wafte the fields, not as Scaurus 
fays of fimilar words, when he imitated one lay¬ 
ing wafte. But on my enquiry about the reafon 
and origin of this kind of figure, as in populabun- 
diis, errabundiis, latabtindus^ and ludibmdus, and 
many other fimilar words, our Apollinaris in- 
gcnioufly obferved, that the final and additional 
fyllables of fuch words marked the force of abun¬ 
dance and excefs. As latabundus is faid of one ex- 
cefRvely joyful, errabundus of one who is very 
widely miftaken; and of the reft, where a fimilar 
figure is ulcd, that this final addition marks the 
force of excefs and abundance *. 

* The reafon if afligned in the beginning of the preceding 
note. 
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Chap. XVI. 

^he tranjlatim of certain Gteek words into Latin 
is very difficulty as that which is called in Greek ‘ 

TroXvirpxyfAoa-vvri, 

W E frequently obferve the names of things 
which cannot be exprefled in Latin as 
they are in Greek, by fingle words. Nor, if we 
ufed ever lb many terms, would they be fo clear 
^d accurate, as the Greeks have before made 
them in one. Lately, when a book of Plutarch 
was produced to us, and we read the tide of it, 
which was “ wtpi weAuw-pay/xaeuviif,” a certain per- 
fon, who was unlearned and ignorant of Greek, 
inquiring the title and fubjeft of the book, we in- 
ftantly told him the name of the writer; but when 
we came to Ipeak of the fubjedt of the book, we 
hefitated. Then indeed firfti (becaufe I did not 

• This has been interpreted, by the tranflator of this part 
of Plutarch’s Morals, an over-bufy inquifitivenefs into 
things impertinent; in other words, an impertinentcuriofity. 
A perfon of this charadler was called in Latin ardelio. Sec 
Martial, lib. ii. ep. 7. and lib. iv. ep. 79.— 

Vis dicare quid fis—magnns es ardelio. 

Whoever has engaged in the bufinefs of tranllation from 
ancient authors^ and from the Greek in particular, has fre¬ 
quently been impelled by neceffity to fubferibe to the truth 
bf what this chapter aflerts. 


9 


think 
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think it a fufficiently apt interpretation to fay that 
the book was written negotiojitate) I began to 
examine by myfelf the expreffion, as they fay, 
word by word. But there was nothing which I 
remembered to have read, or that I was able to 
invent, which did not feem rough, abfurd, and 
harfh; had I formed multitudo and negotium into 
one word, as we fay multijuga, multicoloria, and 
multiformia. But it would found no lels un¬ 
couth than if you were to tranllate in one word 
voXvtpiXtatiy or ■jroAuTpoTTJai/, or W^hcrO- 

fore, having remained filent for a fhort time in 
thought, I at length replied, that I did not think 
it could be expreffed in one word, and therefore I 
Jiad prepared to exprefs the meaning of tliat 
Greek term by a compound phrafe; The 
engaging in many concerns, and undertaking to 
execute them all, is called in Greek, (faid I) 
yroXvirpctyi^otrwrty’ concerning which, as the title 
tells, the book is written.” Then, fays this illite¬ 
rate man, milled by my unfinifhed and incorreft 
terms, “ So TroXvnpxyfji.oa-vvrt is a virtue; and this 
Plutarch, whoever he is, advifes us, no doubt, to 
engage in bufinefs, and to take upon us as many 
concerns as poffibki and properly enough he 
has written down in tlie title page the name of 
the virtue of which, as you fay, he is about to 
fpeak in his book.” "Byno means,” I replied, 

" for that is not confidered as a virtue which is 
treated of in the book with a Greek name; nor 
does Plutarch do that which you fufpeft, or I 
X 4 fuppofc 
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luppofe I cxprefled. For in this very book he 
diffuades us as much as poffibie from the various, 
indecifive, and unneceflary thought and pursuit of 
too many cone Tns. But I conclude that your 
error is to be imputed,” faid I, " to my imperfect 
expreffion, who was unable, without the greateft 
obfeurity, to fpeak that in many words which by 
the Greeks is faid in one, with the greateft neat- 
neft and perlpicuity.” 


Chap. XVII. 

^he meaning of the phrafe flumina retanda,’* 
found in the old pratorian edi£ls. 

A S 1 was fitting by chance in the library of 
the temple of Trajan’, and looking for 
fomething elfe, the Edifts of the Ancient Prae¬ 
tors fell into my hands, and I thought proper to 
read and look them over. In one of the oldeft 
edifts I found written, If any one of thole who 
have agreed with the public to fcour the rivers, 
fhall be brought before me on an information, 
that he has not done that which, by the condition 

* This was generally called the Ulpian Li¬ 

brary. On the iubjed of the Roman public libraries, I have 
before fpoken, in my notes to the fixtb book, as well as in 
my obfervations on Herodotus. 


of 
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of his agreement, he was bound to have done.** 
Then we enquired the meaning of the word re~ 
tanda. A friend who was fitting with me faid, 
that he had read, in the feventh book of Gavius, 
on the Origin of Words, that thofe trees were 
called retas which hung over the banks of rivers, 
or were found in their beds j and that they were fo 
called (a retibus) from nets, becaufe they im¬ 
peded the progrefs of Ihips pafling over them, 
and as it were netted or entangled them. There¬ 
fore he thought agreement was made to net, 
that is to cleanfe, the rivers, that no delay or dan¬ 
ger might happen to the veffels coming among 
the boughs of the trees. 


C H A r. 
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chaf. xvm. 

‘The punijhment which Draco the Athenian^ in his 
Laws, infliSledupon thieves.—Thoje of Solon after¬ 
wards ; thofe likewife of our Decemviri, whs 
wrote the Twelve Tables, in which it appeared 
that among the JEgyptians thefts were allowed 
among the Lacedamomans encouraged, and com- 
Tnended as an ufeful euercife.—The memorable 
faying of Marcus Cato upon the punijhment of 
thefts. 

T he Athenian Draco was held in great ef- 
teem, and confidered as a man of confum- 
mate wifdom. He was Ikilled in laws, human 
and divine. This Draco was the firll who made 
laws for the ufe of the Athenians, In thefe he 
decreed, and determined, that a delinquent taken 
in a theft of any kind Ihould be punifhed with 
death ■, to this he added other laws, much too 
fevere. His decrees, therefore, being too fangui- 
nary', pafled into difufe, not by any open aft or 
ordinance, but by the tacit and unwritten con- 

* Too fanguinary.] —Plutarch, in his Life of Solon, in¬ 
forms us, that Demadcs the orator ufed to fay that Dra¬ 
co wrote his laws not with ink but blood. Plutarch fays 
alfo, that it was faid of Lycurgus that he dipped his pen in 
death. 

fent 
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lent of the Athenians. They afterwards ufed 
milder laws, as inftituted by Solon, who was one 
of the feren illuftrious wife men. He thought 
proper by his law to punifh thieves (not as Draco 
had done, with death) but by a fine of double the 
value of the thing ftolen. But our Decemvirs, 
who, after the expulfion of kings, compofed 
laws in Twelve Tables for the ufe of the Roman 
people, neither punifhed with the fame feverity 
every fpecies of theft, nor ufed a lenity which was 
too remifs j for they permitted a thief taken in 
the faft to be put to death, if he either commit¬ 
ted the depredation in the night, or if, when taken, 
he defended himfelf with any weapon. But 
other thieves taken in the faft, if free, were 
fentenced to be fcourged, and bound to the fer- 
vice of the plundered perfon, provided they com¬ 
mitted the faft by day-light, and made no de¬ 
fence with weapons; if Haves, taken in the fa6l, 
they were to be fcourged, and thrown from the 
rock ; if boys under age, they were to be punifh¬ 
ed at the diferetion of the Praetor, and their dis¬ 
grace to be thus removed j and thofe thefts which 
were detefted with a girdle and amalk*were 

punilhed 

* Girdle and a maJk.'\‘^’The Athenians, from whom this 
was borrowed, had a cuftom of fearching for ftolen goods 
with no deaths, except a girdle round the waift, and a mails 
on the face. See Arilloph. Nub. ver. 458. 

The reafon of the malk is thus explained by Feftus, at 
the word lance. 


« Lance 
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puniihed as if openly perpetrated. But wc noiir 
depart in our praftice from the obfervance of 
the Decemviral law ; for if any one is willing to 
try a caufe upon an open theft, the aftion is 
brought for four times the value. But that, 
fays MalTurius, is an open theft which is difeover- 
cd in the fad j and the ad is complete when the 
thing is conveyed away, the robbery of which 
was attempted. For the receipt of ftolen goods 
the penalty is threefold. But he who is defirous 
to underftand the meaning of the terms concept 
turn ’ and oblatum, and many otlicr things of the 
fame nature, handed down from the admirable 
cuftoms of our anceftors, ufeful and agreeable to 
be known, may find them in a book of Sabinus, 
entitled, “ Of Thefts,” in which is told a cir- 
cumftance, not commonly imagined, that not on¬ 
ly men and moveables which may be felonioufly 
carried off, but eftates and houfes, may be the 
fubjeds of theft j and that a farmer was convided 
of theft in having fold a farm which he rented, 
and driven its owner from his pofTeflion. Sabi- 

" Lance et licio dicebatur apud antiques, quia qui fur- 
turn ibat quairere in domo aliena licio cinflus intrabat, lan- 
cemque ante oculos tenebat, propter matruin familite aut 
virginum prajfcntiam.” 

* Conceftum.] —When the goods (ought after in the man¬ 
ner deferibed in the preceding note, it was called furtum 
conceptum, Furtum oblatum was the offering of ftolen goods 
for fale. This fubjeft will be found explained at fome length 
by Heineccius, p. 549. &c. 


nus 
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nus further adds, what is ftill more extraosdinary, 
that a perfon was condemned as having ftolen a 
man, who, when a fiave was pafling within fight 
of his mafter, by holding out his robe, as if in the 
aft of dreffing himfelf, he prevented the mafter 
from difcovering his fervant’s flight. Upon all 
other depredations, which are not called open 
ones, they impoled a fine of twice the value. I 
remember to have read, in the books of Arifton, 
a lawyer of no inconfiderable learning, that 
amongft the ancient ^Egyptians (a race of men 
evidently ingenious in their inventions, and wife 
in the purfuit of natural pliilofophy), all thefts 
were allowed * by the law, and were unpunifhed. 
With refpeft to the Lacedtemonians, a prudent 
and aftive people, (the evidence of which is 
nearer to us than what is told of the Atgyptians) 
•many eminent writers upon their cuftoms and 
laws affirm, that theft was frequent, and allowed 

* Thefts ivere eillovsed .']—See Diodorus Siculus, 1 . i. c. So. 
The law of the Egyptians concerning thieves is Angu¬ 
lar enough, it orders thofc who choofe to follow this profef- 
Aon, -to enroll their names with the regulator of thefts (•tcpo? 
»■</» and immediately to carry what they purloin to 

him. In like manner they who have loft any thing, leave 
with this perfon the defcription of each particular, with the 
day and hour when they loft it. Thus every thing may 
eafily be difcovered, and a fort of tax is levied, every one 
being permitted to have his property again, on paying a 
fourth part of its value. For, fince theft cannot be entirely 
prevented, tlie legiflator has found a method that the whole 
of what is loft may be regained, at the expence of a part 
«f it. 

by 
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by lawf and that they did this from their youth, 
not for the fake of bafe profit, or providing 
money for the purpofes of luxury, or amafling 
wealth, but to exercife and difcipline them in the 
art of war; becaufe the dexterity and practice of 
thieving fharpened and ftrengthened the minds 
of young men, fitting them for the contrivances 
of ambiifcade, the toils of watchfulnefs, and the 
quicknefs of furprize. But Marcus Cato, in his 
Ipeech on the divifion of fpoil among the foldiers, 
complains of their unpunifiied peculation and li- 
centioufnefs, in llrong and elegant terms. As the 
paflage pkafcd me very much, I have fubjoined 
it:—“ Thofe,” lays he, “ who are guilty of pri¬ 
vate depredations, pafs their life in confinement 
and fetters, while public plunderers are clad in 
gold and purple.” But the pure and accurate 
definition given by wife men of " a theft” muft 
not, I think, be pafled over; left he alone lliould 
be thought a thief, who privately fteals, and, in a 
fecret manner, conveys any thing away. The 
words are thofe of Sabinus, in his fecond book of 
Civil Law: “ He is guilty of theft who lays his 
hands upon any thing belonging to another, when 
he ought to know that he touches it contrary to 
the will of its owner.” Alfo in another chapter. 
Who filently takes away another’s property for 
the fake of gain, is guilty of theft, whether he 
knows or is ignorant of its owner.” Thus Sabi¬ 
nus, in the book above cited, has written con¬ 
cerning “ things handled, in order to be ftolen.” 

But 
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But we ought to remember, according to what I 
have before faid, that a theft may exift without 
any thing being touched, the mind alone, and the 
intention, confenting to it. Wherefore Sabinus 
lays, he doubts not but the mafter may be con- 
vided of theft who orders his fervant* to commit 
felony. 

• Orders his fervant ."]—The maxim of “ qui facit per 
alium facit per fe,” makes a complete condemnation of a 
mailer who commands a Have to do any unlawful aft. 


BOOK 
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BOOK XIL 


Chap. I.' 

X>iJJertation of the philojopher FavorimSy in whUb 
he perjuaded a lady of rank to Juckle her child 
berjelft and not to employ nurjes. 

W ORD was brought once to Favorinus tlie 
philofopher, when I was with hinti, that 
the wife of one of his difciples was brought 

to-bed, 

* This will doubtlefs be thought by every reader an 
entertaining and interelling chapter; and after making 
due allowance for the variations of language and of man* 
tiers, the precepts which it contains and communicates may 
properly enough be recommended to the females of our age 
and country. It is, I fear, but too true that many mothers, 
from principles of perfonal vanity, or an exceffive love of 
diffipatioo and pleafure, forego the delightful fatisfaftion of 
nurfing their children nt their own breads, left the employ¬ 
ment ftiould injure their beauty, or interfere with occupa¬ 
tions comparatively contemptible. On the other hand, the 
poor infants, who are thus removed from the tendernefs to 
which they have fo powerful a claim, frequently fall the vic¬ 
tims, often of negledt, and fometimes of cruelty. This re- 
dpfs not apply to the higher ranks of life alone. 
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tO-bed, and a Ion added to the family of his pu¬ 
pil. “ Let us go,” fays he, “ to ‘fee the wo¬ 
man, and congratulate the father.” He was a 
lenator, and of a noble family. We, all who 
were prefent, followed him to the houfe, and en¬ 
tered with him. Then, at his firft entrance, em¬ 
bracing and congratulating the father, he fat 
down, and enquired whether the labour had been 
long and painful. When he was informed that the 
young woman, overcome with fatigue, was gone 
to fleep, he began to converfe more at large, 
“ I have no doubt,” fays he, " but fhe will 
fuckle her fon herfelf.” But when the mother 
of the lady faid, that fhe muft /pare her daughter, 
and find nurfes ‘ for the child, that to the pains 

of 

for it is obferved, that the number of infants of all condi¬ 
tions, who perifh from the prevailing cuilom of putting out 
children to nurfe, is almoft incredible. I am alfo given to 
underiland by thofe whofe judgments in matters of this 
kind are fupcrior to my own, that the females who refufe to 
fuckle their children, from the idea that the employment will 
be injurious to their beauty, frequently deceive themfelves; 
that from the circumftance of unnaturally repelling the milk, 
cancers, tumours, aflhmas, and a long train of dangerous and 
dreadful maladies, frequently enftte. 

• Find It is certain, that botli among the Greeks 

and Ronuns, the fuckling of children was a iervile office. 
Among the Romans, Greek women were preferred for this 
purpofe. See Tacitus in Dial, de Caufis Cor. Eloq. 

“ At nunc natus infans, dclegatur Graicula, alieni ancillx 
cui adjungitur unus aut alter ex omnibus fervis, plerumque 
vililfimus." 

VOL. 11. 
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of child-birth might not be added the toiMbme 
and difficult talk of fuckling the child ; " I en¬ 
treat you, madam,” faid he, ‘‘ allow her to be 
Jthe foie and entire mother of her own fon. For 
how unnatural a thing is it, how imperfedl and 
half-fort of motherly office, to bring forth a child, 
and inftantly to fend him from her j to nourifh in 
her womb, with her own blood, fomething which 
fhe has never feen, and not with her own milk to 
fupport that offspring which fhe now fees endued 
with life and human faculties, and imploring the 
tender care of a mother. And do you fuppole,” 
he continued, that nature has given bofoms to 
women only to heighten their beauty, and more for 
the fake of ornament, than to nourifh their chil¬ 
dren. For on this account (which be it far from 
you) many unnatural women endeavour to dry 
up and extinguifh that facred fountain of the bo¬ 
dy, and nourifhment of man, with great hazard 
turning and corrupting the channel of their milk, 
left it fhould render the diftinftions of their beau¬ 
ty lefs attraftive. They do this with the fame 
■infenfibility as thofe who endeavour by t!ie ufc 

As foon as an Infant is born, he is given to the care of 
fome Greek female, to whom, is joined one or more of the 
Very meaneft of the (laves. 

Somebody once reproached a free-born Athenian woman, 
that (he had taken a child to nurfe for hire; (he exculpated 
hcrfelf by faying, that it was in time of war, when the Athe¬ 
nians had loft much of their property, and it was not an cafjr 
thing for citiaens to fupport their dignity. The anecdote 
is fomewhere in Demofthenes. 

5 
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of quack medicines to deftroy their conceptions % 
kft they fhould injure their perfons and their 
lhapes. Since the deftrudion of a human being 
in its firft formation, while he is in the ad of 
receiving animation, and yet under the hands of 
his artificer, nature, is deferving of public detef- 
tation and abhorrence; how much more fo muft 
it be to deprive a child of its proper, its accuf- 
tomed and congenial nutriment, when now per- 
fed and produced to the world. But it is of 
no ccMifequence, it is faid, provided it be nourilh- 
€d and kept alive, by whofe milk it is. Why 
does not he who affirms this, if he be fo Ignorant 
of the procelTes of nature, fuppofe likewife that It 
is of no confequence from what body or from 
what blood an human being is formed and put 
together ? Is not that blood, which is now in 
the breafts, and has become white by much fpiric 
and warmth, the fame as that which was in the 
womb ? But is not the wifdom of nature evident 

* Dejlroy coneeptions.'\—'The cuflom of procuring abortion 
I underftand to be very prevalent in oriental countries, and 
wherever polygamy is allowed. When a favourite fultana 
proves with child, ihe incurs great rifle of being fupplanted 
in the affeftions of her matter, and has therefore rccourle to 
the abominable means of coanterafUng nature. See in par¬ 
ticular Ruflel’s Hiftor)’ of Aleppo. 

A fentence which follows I have not tranflated: " Ne 
zquor illud ventris irrugetur.” Ovid has an expreflion al¬ 
together fimilar,— 

Scilicet, ut careat rugarum crimine venter, 

Sternetur pugna; triftis arena tuse. 

Y 1 


alfo 
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alfo in this inftance, that as foon as the bloody 
which is the artificer, has formed the human body 
within its penetralia, it rifes into the upper parts, 
and is ready to cherifh the firft particles of life 
and light, fupplying known and familiar food to 
the new-born infants ? Wherefore it is not with¬ 
out reafon believed, that as the power and quality 
of the feed avail to form Hkenefles of the body 
and mind, in the fame degree alfb the nature and 
properties of the milk avail toward effefting 
the fame purpofe. Nor is this confined to the 
human race, but is obferved alfo in beafts. For 
if kids are brought up by the milk of fheep, or 
lambs with that o^goats, it is plain, by experience, 
that in the former is produced a harlher fort of 
wool, in the latter a fofter fpecies of hair. So in 
trees, and in corn, their ftrength and vigour is 
great in proportion to the quality of the moifturc 
and foil which nourifh them, rather than of the 
feed which is put into the ground. Thus you 
often fee a ftrong and flourifhing tree, when 
tranfplanted, die away, from the inferior quality 
of the foil. What, I would afk, can be the rea¬ 
fon then that you fhould corrupt the dignity of a 
new-born- human being, formed in body and mind 
from principles of diftinguifhed excellence, by 
the foreign and degenerate nourifliment of ano¬ 
ther’s milk ? particularly if fhe whom you hire 
for the purpofe of fupjdying the milk be a Have, 
or of a fervile condition, or, as it often happens,, 
of a foreign and barbarous nation, or if Ihe be 

dilhontfti 
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diflioneftj or ugly, or unchafte, or drunken ; for 
often, without hefitation, any one is hired who 
happens to have milk when wanted. And fliall 
we then fufFer this our infant to be polluted with 
pernicious contagion, and to inhale into its 
body and mind a fpirit drawn from a body and 
mind of the worft nature ? This, no doubt, is the 
caufe of what we fo often wonder at, that the 
children of chafte women turn out neither in 
body or mind like their parents. Wifely and 
with Ikill has our poet Virgil fpoken in imitation 
of thefe lines in Homer,— 

Sure Peleus * ne’er begat a fon like thee, 

I'lor Thetis gave thee birth: the azure lea 
Produc’d thee, or the flinty rocks alone 
Were the fierce parents of fo fierce a fon. 

He charges him not only upon the circunaftance 
of his birth, but his fubfequent education, which 
he has called fierce and favage. Virgil, to the 
Homeric defeription, has added thefe words: 

And fierce Hyrcanian tygers gave thee fuck. 

Undoubtedly, in forming the manners, the nature 
of the milk takes, in a great meafure, the dilpo- 
fition of the perfon who fupplies it, and then 

♦ Sure Peleus."] —Thefe are the words of Phoenix, re- 
proathing Achilles for his ftern and implacable temper. 
Iliad xvi. V. 33. 

The quotation from Virgil is in the fourth ^neid, v. 367. 
See the note ofTaubmannusai this paffage, p. 589. and the 
parallel chapter of Macrobius, 1 . v. c. 11. 


forms 
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forms from the feed of the father, and the peribn 
and Ipirit of the mother, its infant offspring. 
And befides all this, who can think it a matter to 
be treated with negligence and contempt, that 
while they defert their own offspring, driving it 
from themfelves, and cojnmitting it for nourifh- 
ment to the care of others, they cut off, or at leaft 
loofen and relax, that mental obligation, that tie 
of affedtion, by which nature binds parents to 
their children ? For when a child is removed 
from its mother, and given to a ftranger, the 
energy of maternal fondnefs by little and little 
is checked, and all the vehemence of impatient 
folicitude is put to filence. And it becomes 
much more eafy to forget a child which is put 
out to nurfe, than one of which death has deprived 
us. Moreover, the natural affeclion of a child, 
its fondnefs, its familiarity, is direfted to that ob- 
jetSt * only from which it receives its nourifhmcnt, 
and thence (as in infants expofed at their birth) 
the child has no knowledge of its mother, and no 
regret for the lofs of her. Havipg thus deftroy- 
ed the foundations of natural affeftion, however 
children thus brought up may feem to love their 

* DireSled to that -The converle of this may alio 

be ufed as an argument, if any fuch were wanting, to induce 
mothers to undertake this important office. Sec Letters to 
Married Women. 

« That the talk itfclf is a pleafure, the fondnefs of nurfes 
towards children at the breaft fully proves; and that it is an 
indifpenfable duty, the feelings of human nature explain.” 

farl}£r 
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father or mother, that regard is in a great meafure 
not natural, but the refult of civil obligation and 
opinion.” Thefe fcntiments, which I heard Fa- 
vorinus deliver in Greek, I have, as far as I 
could, related, for the fake of their common utili¬ 
ty. But the elegancies, the copioufnefs, and the 
flow of his words, fcarcely any power of Ro¬ 
man eloquence could arrive at, Icaft of all any 
which I poflefs. 
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Chap. II *, 

jfm^us Seneca, in his judzmcnt upon Ennius and 
Cicfro, exprejj'ed hiinfelf in a i '■ -jiing end futile 
manner. 

S OME people ronfidcr Annaeus Seneca as a 
writer of iiaie VuL.e, whofc ivorks are not 
woith turnirc- over, becaufc lii.s ffvlo is low and 
vulgar; his matLer and his ftntii-nrnrs are exprefled 
with a fooliHi and cn.pty parade, or a trifling 
and afFedted pertnefsj while his learniag is of the 

■ The cenfure which Gelliu;. in this chapter pafles upon 
Sc r.cca, a man in naofl: inflaaca: %r fuperior to hlrnfe'.f, will 
no: cafily be approved by men of learning. The works of 
Seneca undoubtedly contain much valuable end itr.portant 
matter. Quintilian has dil'culled the fubjeft of hi., merit 
and talents at fome length, and though in many retpedls he 
thinks him rcprehenltble, on tlic whole he allows him a de¬ 
gree of e.vcellence, which the tefliir.ony and pr -dfe of fuc- 
ceeding ages has confirmed. His memory has alfo found 
an able and indefatigable vindicator in Lipfius. It is no 
little praife which Seneca deferves, when we confider, that 
in the moil profligate and corrupt times of the Roman em¬ 
pire, and in the reign of a prince who confidercd every ad¬ 
vocate of virtue as his own perfonal enemy, he dared to 
cenfure the vices, which debal'ed his country, with equal 
dignity and juiVicc. The ftory of Seneca’s connedtion with 
Nero, and his fatal end, are fubjedts too notorious for dif- 
cuiSon in this place. 


common 
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common ftamp, neither borrowing from the 
fources of antiquity, nor poflefling any grace or 
dignity of its own. Some, however, do not deny 
him the praife of elegance in the choice of words, 
and even allow that he is not deficient in the 
knowledge of thofe fubjefts of which he treats; 
and that he has cenfured the vices of the 
times with becoming gravity and folemnity. It 
is not nccefTary for me to pafs mv opinion upon 
every effort of his genius, or each of his writ¬ 
ings, but we will examine the fentence he has 
paffed upon M. Cicero, Ennius, and P. Vir¬ 
gil. In the twenty-fecond book * of his Moral 
Epiftles, addreffed to Lucilius, he fays, that 
Quintus Ennius has written thefe foolifh verfes 
foncerning Cethegus, a man of antiquity; 

—diclus ollis popularibus olim, 

Qui cum vivebant homines atque a:vum agi- 
tabant, 

Flos delibatus populi et Suada medulla. 

He then criticifes thefe lines thus: I wonder that 
thofe iUuftrious men, who were fp devoted to 

• Theworks ofScnecaare not now- 

divided into books ; the part to which there is here an al~ 
lufion is loft. The fragment of Ennius may be thus inter* 
preted: “ All his fellow citizens, who lived at that time, 
agreed in calling him (Cethegus) the chofen flower of the 
people, and the very marrow of eloquence.” The expreflion 
of Suada medulla occurs in Cicero. Suada was the goddefs 
cf eloquence, called by the Greeks feitho. 

Ennius, 
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Ennius, fliould have commended thefe ridiculous 
verfes, as the beft or that author’s produdion. 
For Cicero quotes them as an example of good 
vcrfe. He then fays thus of Cicero: I no longer 
wonder that there are found thofe whq will write 
;fuch lines, fince there are not wanting thofe who 
commend them j unlefs perchance Cicero was 
pleading fome caufe, and wifhed to make them 
appear excellent. He then adds this very ftupid 
remark: even in the profe compofitions of Ci¬ 
cero there are pafiages, from which you may 
difcover that he has read Ennius, not without 
fome profit. He alfo cites from Cicero, paf- 
fages which he blames, as being imitations of En¬ 
nius, as in his books de Republica, where he 
fays that Menelaus was endowed with a Juavilo^ 
quens jucunditas ’ > and in another place, he ob- 
ferves in fpeaking a (Ireviloquentiam) concife- 

5 Jucunditas .'^—A fweet Ipeaking plcafantnefs. Homer 
thus ipeaks of Menelaus: 

When Atreus’ fon harangued the liA’ning train. 

Juft was his fenfe, and his expreffion plain; 

His words fuccinft and full, without a fault; 

He fpoke no more than jttft the thing he ought. 

It may not be impertinent to add what Cicero and Quintilian 
fay on this fubjeft. 

Cicero.—Menelaum ipfum dulcem ilium quidem tradit 
Homerus, fed pauca loquentem. 

Quintilian.—Homerus brevem cum animi jucundirateet 
propriam, id enim ell non errare, verbis et cftrentem fuper- 
racuis, eloquentiam Menelao dedit. 

nels. 
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nefs. I’hen this trifling man proceeds to apo¬ 
logize for the errors of Cicero, which, he fays,' 
“ was the fault, not of the author, but of the age. 
When it was thought worth while to read fuch 
verfes, it was neceflary to write fuch criticifms.” 
He adds, that “ Cicero inferred this, that he 
might efcape the cenfure of being too diffufe, and 
ftudious of terfenefs in his ftyle.” In the fame 
book, he pafles this judgment upon Virgil. 
" Our poet Virgil too, from the fame reafon, has 
written fome harfh and irregular lines, of unufual 
length, that the popular tafte for Ennius might 
difcover fomething of antiquity in a modern 
poem.” But I am weary of Seneca’s remarks; 
yet I cannot omit thefe jokes of this foolilh, in¬ 
lipid, and ignorant man. There are (fays he) 
fome fcntiments in Ennius fo ftriking, that al¬ 
though written amongft the f hircojos) iowcft vul¬ 
gar, yet give delight amongft the (imguentatcs) 
moft polilhed.” And having cenfured the lines 
before quoted upon Cethegus, he lays, “ the man 
who likes fuch verfes as thefe, may as well like 
the beds of Sotericus 

Worthy, no doubt, muft Seneca appear of the 
perufal and attention of young men, who has 

♦ Sotericus .']—This was probably fome rude artificer of 
Ibme celebrity in the lefs polifhed times of t^ie republic. In 
after times, the beds of the Romans were fumptuoufly deco¬ 
rated with gold ami lilver. The beds of Sotericus became 
a proverbial expreilion for any thing of mean and inelegant 
Workmanfhip. 

VoL. ih Y 6 
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compared the dignity and beauty of ancient 
CQmpofition to tlte beds of Sotericus, that is, as 
ppflefllng no excellence, and as obfojete and con¬ 
temptible. I Ihall however, in this place record 
and relate a few things which this Seneca hasT 
written well. Such is that which he has faid of 
a mifer, one covetous, and as it were thirfting for 
money. “ What does it fignify how much you 
have, there is ftill much more which you have 
not.” This is very well indeed. ?ue the taftc 
of young inen is not fo much improved hy good, 
as it is corrupted by bad writing. And fo much 
the more, if the bad far exceeds the good, and 
part of the former is not given merely as a com¬ 
ment upon fome fimple and unimportant matter, 
but is communicated as advice in fomething of a 
dubious nature. 


Cp AF, 
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Chap. III. 

Meaning and origin of the word Lidtor; different 
opinions of Valgius Rufus, and the freedman of 
^Tullius Cicero. 

V ALGIUS RUFUS, in his fecond book, 
intituled, “ de Rebus per Epiftolam quje- 
fitis,” fays, the U£tor * takes his name from /x- 
gando, becauie when the Roman magiftrates or¬ 
dered any one to be whipped with rods, his legs 
and hands were accuftomed (ligari) to be bound 
by a beadle •, and he whole office it was as beadle 
to bind the criminal, was called LiStor. He 
quotes likewife upon the fubje£t the authority 
of Marcus Tullius, in his fpeech for Caius Ra- 
birius. “ Li£}or (fays he) bind his hands.” 
'I'hus fays Valgius, and I am indeed of his opi¬ 
nion. But Tiro Tullius, the freedman of Cicero, 
derives liHor from (linum) a rope, or (licium) a 

• Nonius Marcellus is of the fame opinion. 

Lifloris proprietatem a ligando didlam putat vetufla#, 
Ita enim antiquitus carnificis officium fungebatur. 

See alfo Feftus: 

Liftores dicuntur quod fafces virgarum ligatos ferupt^ 

Hi parentes magiftratibus, dclinquentibus plagas in- 
gerunt. 

thread. 
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thread. For (fays he) they who attended upon 
the magiftrates were girded with a twifted cord 
called a rope. Now, if any one thinks Tullius’s 
opinion more probable, becuufe the firft fyllable 
in li£lor as in licium is long, and in ligo ftiort, that 
is of no confequence, for liSlor comes from ligandOf 
as leSlor from legendo, viStcr from “vincendo, tutor 
from luendoy firuSlor from Jlruendoy the vowels 
originalJ(y lliort being made long. 


Chap. IV. 

Unes from the fevertth look of Ennius's Annals, in 
‘which the dijpofition and conciliating ccndu£l of an 
inferior toward a Juperior friend is dejeriled mi 
defined. 

I N tire feventh book of Ennius’s Annals is de- 
feribed with exactnefs and Ikill, in the cha- 
rafter of Geminus Servilius *, a man of rank, the 

dilpofition, 

* Geminus Servilius .—When Tullus HoiHlius took 
and deftroyed Alba, he removed many of the ipore noble 
families to Rome, and placed them in the fenatorial orden 
Sufficient teilimony of this incident appears from Livy and 
Dionyiias Halicamaffenfis. The Servilian family was among 
thefe, and always enjoyed the higheft reputation and dif- 

tindion. 
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difpofition, the complaifance* the modefty, the 
fidelity, the reftraint, and the propriety of Ipeech; 
the knowledge of ancient and modern fcience; 
the ftrid obligation to preferve fecrecy, with the 
various remedies to diminifh die cares of life, by 
means of its relaxations and comforts, which 
ought to adorn him who profelies himfelf the 
friend of one fuperior in rank to himfelf. Thofe 
vcrfes are, I think, no lefs worthy of frequent and 
attentive perufal, than the decrees of philofophers 
upon the duties of life. Befides, there is fuch a 
facred tafte of antiquity in his lines, fuch an un¬ 
mixed Iweetnefs, fo removed from all obfcurity, 
that in my opinion they are to be remembered 
and obferved as the ancient and confecrated laws 
of friendlhip. Wherefore I thouglit them wor¬ 
thy of being tranfcribed, if there be any one who 
has not feen them. 

Thus faying, on his faithful friend he called, 
A friend, \i ith whom in free and open talk 
The table’s focial joys he oft hatl fliai’d , 
With whom he many a lengthen’d day had 
pafs’d, 

tinftion. The Serviltus Gemlnus here mentioned was con- 
ful with Lucias Aurelius, and according to a paflage in the 
fiift book of the Tufculan Queftions, chap, xxxvii. he figna- 
lizcd himfelf at the battleofCannx. 

The verfes quoted in this chapter are certainly corrupt. 
Turnebus has taken fome trouble to explain them, and has 
in part fuccetded. See his Adverfaria, p. 620. 


On 
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On ferious or on trifling fchcmes, in council 
deep; 

On legal topics, fenatorial power. 

On high exph'its, or gayer lighter themes. 
Still fpeaking each his thought, aj prov’d or 
not. 

There lurk’d no bafe defigns with mifchief 
fraught; 

But virtue, learning, mildnefs, eloquence, 
Contentment, knowledge, and a happy mind. 
Still prompting wife advice, reftraining ftill 
The flippancy of fpeecli, with antique lore 
Well grac’d, nor kfs with modern wifdom 
ftor’d j 

A mind alike prepared the knotty points 
Of human laws, or laws divine, to folvc. 

The veil of cautious filence to employ. 

Or grace with eloquence the caufe of truth: 
On him, amid the battle’s fierceft rage, 
Servilius called, and thus his thoughts cx- 
prefs’d. 

They fay that Lucius .^lius Stilo was accuftomed 
to aflert that Ennius wrote thefe verfes on 
himfelf, and that this was a reprefentation and 
defeription of his own manners and talents. 


Chap. 
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Chap. V. 

'bijcourfe of the philofopher ’Taurus, upon the manner 
of fupporting pain, according to the decrees of the 
Stoics.' 

W HEN the philofopher went to Delphi to 
fee the Pythian games, and to meet an 
aflembly of almoft all Greece, I was one of his 
attendants, and on the journey we came to Le- 

* I have before had occafion to fjseak of the peculiaritie* 
oi tlic Stoic ciifcipline; the more curious reader may com¬ 
pare the contents of this chapter with Cicero, 1 . iii. de Fi- 
nibus, and 1 . ii. of Tufculan Queftions. Zeno, to avoid the 
peculiarities of Epicurus as far as poflible, who made happU 
nefs confifl in an exemption from fatigue and pain, made hia 
wife man free from all pafiions of every kind, and capable of 
happinefs in the midft of the fevered anguiih. What opinion 
our Miiton entertained of ail thefe philofophcrs, and their 
different fyfteras, may be colleftcd from the following paf- 
lage: 

Others apart fat on a hill retired. 

In thoughts more elevate, and rcafoned high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate. 

Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge abfolute. 

And found no end, in wandering mazes loft. 

Of good and evil much they argued, then 
Of happinefs, and final mifery, 

Pailion and apathy, and glory and lhamc. 

Vain wifdom all and fiUfe philofophy. 

VoL. II. Z badia. 
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badia *, an old town in Bceotia. Word was here 
brought to Taurus, that a friend of his, a man 
of rank, and a philofopher of the ftoic fchool, 
w'as opprefled with a grievous fit of ficknefs* 
checking therefore the fpced of our journey, 
•which otherwife required difpatch, and leaving 
the carriage, he proceeded to vifit his friend, and 
I (as it was my cuftom to go with him every¬ 
where) followed. V When we came to the houfc 
in which the fick man was, we perceived him 
lying under great pain and anguilh, afflifted with 
a diforder which the Greeks call colon ’; and in 
a raging fever‘d} his groans, half-ftifled, burft 
from him, and the deep fighs which efcaped 
from his inmoft breaft^ difeovered no kfs the 

• Le 6 aJia.il—‘Here was anciently an oracle of Tropho- 
nius, which was delivered from feme den or cavern. Its 
modern appellation is Livadia. 

* CeJen .]—The colon, in anatomy, is one of the thick in- 
tellines, and it is from this part that the difeafe called the 
colic takes its name; and it was probably this which afflifled 
the poor philofopher, who is here mentioned as ftruggling 
betwixt his fyllem, and his feelings of pain. 

♦ Raging /ewr.]—In Gronovius, febri rabida; but it may 
be reafonably doubted, whether Gellius did not write febri 
rapida; which expreflion occurs in book xviii. chap. lo. 
—-accedente febri rapida. 

s htme/l brtaft.'l —Similar to this is the expreflion of 
Virgil: 

Ingemuit, deditque has imo peftore 'voces. 

Again, 

Sufpirans, imoque trahens a peftorc voccm. 

See alfo Apuleius, page 5. the edition of Pricasut. 

Imo de pedlore cruciabilem fuspiritum duccni. 

pain 
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pain he fuffered, than his ftruggles to overcome 
it. When I'aiirus had fcnt for his phyficians, 
and converfed with them on the means of cure, 
and had alfo encouraged the patient to fupport 
his calamity, by mentioning the inftances of his 
fortitude to which he had been witncfs, we re¬ 
turned to our carriage and companions. “ You 
have feen,” fays Taurus, " no very pleafant fighc 
indeed, yet one which is not without its ufe, a 
philofopher contending with pain. The power 
and nature of the diforder was what produced his 
anguilh and torture of limbs, while the faculty 
and powers of his mind, which was equally their 
property, fupported and reftrained wdthin bounds, 
the violence of an agony almoft ungovernable. He 
allowed no loud groans, no complaints, no indeco¬ 
rous words to efcape him j and yet (as you faw) 
there were manifeft proofs of a conteft between 
mind and body for the poflcffion of the man.” 
Then a young man, a difciple of Taurus, not 
ignorant of philofophy, remarked, that, if fuch 
is the bittcrnefs of pain, that it ftruggles againft 
the will and the judgment, and compels a man 
involuntarily to utter groans, and to confcfs the 
evil of his violent diforder, why is pain among 
the Stoics called a thing indifferent, and not an 
evil ? How does it happen that a Stoic can be 
moved, or that pain can move him; fince the 
Stoics affirm, that nothing can move them, and 
that a wife man is moved by nothing? To this 
Taurus replied, with a more cheerful countenance 

Z 2 (for 
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(for he feemcd pleafed at being allured into the 
argument) “ If our friend were in better health, 
he would defend the unavoidable complaints of 
this kind from calumny, and would, 1 dare fay, 
refolve your queftion; but you know I am no 
great friend to the Stoics, or rather to their doc¬ 
trine ; for it often appears contradiftoi y to its 
Own tenets and to ours, as is proved in my 
treatife on the fabjeft. But as my cuftom is 
with you, I will fpeak unlearnedly (as they call 
it) and at large, what, if any Stoic were prefent, 
I Ihould think it ncceffary to deliver in a more 
logical and fbiidied manner. For you know, I 
fuppofe, that old and common proverb, “ fpeak 
without ftudyand you make the fubjedl clear.” 
Then beginning upon the topic of pain, and the 
groans of the fick Stoic, he thus proceeded: 
“ Nature (fays he) when fhe produced us, im¬ 
planted in thofe firfl; principles with wliich we 
were born, a love and affedlion for ourfelves, to 
fuch a degree, that nothing is dearer or of greater 
concern to us than ourfelves. And this Ihe con- 
fidered would be the fource of perpetual prefer- 


‘ Wiihout Jiudy ]—This proverbial expreflion is taken 
from Suidas, or rather perhaps from the frogs of Ariftopha- 
nes. The correfponding proverb in Latin is much neater, 
though with precifely the fame meaning, rudius ac planius. 

The interpretation of Erafmus is far-fetched. It was cuf- 
tomary, he obferves, for the learned men of old to veil the 
myfteries of fcience in dark and enigmatical expreflions. In 
the paffage of Ariftophanes referred to above, Bacchus re¬ 
proaches Euripides with obfeurity. 


vation 
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vation to the human race, that every or.e, as foon 
as born, fliould receive a knowledge of thole 
things, which arc called bv the ancient philofo- 
phers, the principles of nature, fo that !ie might 
deli'tht in the things which are agreeable to liis 
bodily fyftem, and ihrink from thofe which are 
othervvife. Afterwards, in the growth of age, 
reafon fprings from her lleds, wdth deliberatioii, 
the knowledge of jtillice, and one’s real intercfl, 
with a wifer and more balanced choice of ad¬ 
vantages, while, above ail the rell, the dignity of 
virtue and proj^riety is fo pre-eminent, that every 
outward objefl is defpifed which oppolcs onr 
poirelling and prelerving that quality. Nor is 
any thing efteemed a real good, but what is lio- 
nourable, nor any thing evil, but what is bale. 
As for all other things of an indilFercnt natuie, 
which are neither honourable nor difgraceful, 
they are determined to be neither good nor evil. 
But things produced from, and bearing aielati; n- 
fhip to other things, are diftinguillied and divided 
by their own qualities, which the philofophers 
calU Tr^o’iiys^lMX dLn<X x^to^rfor^yity.ivx. Xherclorc, 
pleafurc and pain, as far as each relates to the 
end of living well and happily, are efLeemcd in- 

^ Ph'dofopht'rs a//'.]—P?imary and fccondai;y enutes. See 
Cicero, lib. iii. de I'i'ubus. Lacrtiu.s cull.'; Uic-i'e pdnciplc* 
and airoiarforiyuitia, that is, proper objects ox pret'e- 
rei’.ce or rejeftion. See the fubjects o.^ the turpe ct honeftum, 
or vice andviituc, moll agreeably diicufl’ed in the feventy- 
fourth cpilUc of Seneca. 

Z 3 tUfFerent, 
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different, and neither good nor evil. But finc« 
a man juft born is endowed with thefe firft fenfa- 
tions of pain and pleafure, before bis knowledge 
and his reafon have gppeared, and fince he is by 
his nature attached to pleafure, and averfe to 
pain, as to an enemy, therefore reafon, which is 
given him afterwards, can fcarcely pluck from 
him, or check or extinguilli thofe affcdtions 
which are born with him, and have taken deep 
root: yet he contends with them for ever, re- 
ftrains them when licentious, and compels them * 
to fubmillion and obedience. Thence you be¬ 
hold a philofopher, relying on the efficacy of his 
fyftem, enabled to ftruggle with the violence of 
a raging diforder; neither giving way to his com¬ 
plaint, nor exprefling his pain, nor (as it fre¬ 
quently happens) groaning and lamenting, with 
exclamations upon his own mifery j but only utter- 

* Compels them.'l —It was a very different and far fuperior 
philofophy which Akenfjde had in view, when he wrote tha 
following animated lines: 

The immortal mind, fuperior to his fate. 

Amid the outrage of external things. 

Firm as the folid bafe of this great world, 

Refls on his own foundations. Blow, ye winds j 
Ye waves, ye thunders, roll your tempeft on; 
Shake, ye old pillars of the marble Iky, 

Till all its orbs, and all its worlds of lire 
Be loofened from their feats, yet ftill ferenc 
The unconquer’d mind looks down upon the wreck, 
&C. Sec. 
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ing fliort breathings, and fuch deep fighs, as are 
proofs not of his being overconne and worn out 
with pain, but of his ftruggles lo opprefs and 
fubdue it. But I know not (fays he) whether 
it may not be afkcd, a^to his ftruggles and 
groans, that if pain be not an evil, why is it ne- 
ceflary to engage in thofe ftruggles, or give 
vent to thofe groans ? For all things, though not 
evil in themfclves, are however not deftitute of 
inconvenience: but there are many things in 
themfclves great evils, and of private detriment, 
which are neverthelefs not bafcj yet they are 
oppofite and hoftile to the gentlenefs and lenity 
of nature, by a certain myfterious but eflential 
confequence of its qualities. Thefe therefore a 
wife man can patiently endure, though he cannot 
make them participate the fuperior qualities of 
his nature. For what they call apathy is not 
only in my opinion, but according to many of 
the moft fagacious of that fedt, as Panxtius, a 
grave and learned man, difapproved and re- 
jedled. 

But why is a Stoic philofopher, who they 
affirm can be compelled to nothing, obliged 
againft his will to utter groans ? Surely a wife 
man cannot be overcome, while he has an op¬ 
portunity of ufing his reafon. But when nature 
compels, reafon, given by nature, is compelled 
^Ifo. You may afk, if you pleafe, why a man 
involuntarily winks his eyes, when another fud- 
(icnly raifes his hand before his face ? why, 

Z 4 when 
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when the iky is illuminated by a flafh of lighc, 
a man involuntarily holds down his head ? why, 
amidft loud peals of thunder, does he feel terror ? 
why does he ftart, when any one fneezes ? why 
does he grow hot in the parching of the fun, or 
cold in fevere frofts ? Thefe things, and many 
others, are neither under the guidance of incli¬ 
nation, wifdom, nor reafon, but are the decrees 
of nature and neceflity. But that is not forti¬ 
tude, which ftrives againft nature, like a prodigy, 
and fteps beyond the ufual natural powers, either 
by an aftonilhing effort of the mind, or fome 
aft of fiercenels, or fome great and diftreffing 
exercife of the faculty in fuffering pain; fuch 
as we have heard of in a certain gladiator of 
Caefar’s, who was accuftomed to laugh when his 
wounds were probed. But that is true and ge¬ 
nuine fortitude, which our anceftors called the 
power of diftinguifhing things fupportable, from 
thofe which are infupportablc; by which it ap¬ 
pears, that fome are intolerable jhings, from 
which men of fortitude may fhrink, as neither 
to be engaged with nor fupported.” When 
Taurus had faid thus much, and fcenied about tq 
fay yet more, we arrived at our carriages, and 
purfued our journey. 


Chap. 
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Chap. VI, 

}Vhat the Greeks call aenigma, the ancient Latins 
call fcrupos. 

T H at fpecies of compofition, which fome 
of our ancient authors called fcrupa the 
Greeks call a-nigma ; fuch as that which we find 
in three vcrfes of fix laiTibic feet, of very ancient 
date, and of great wit. The itnigma we leave 
unexplained, that we may excite tiic conjedlures 
of readers, in attempting to difcover it. The 
lines are shefe: 

** Semel *, minufne, an bis minus fit, non fat 
fcio, 

“ An utrumque horum, iit quondam audivi 
dicier, 

‘‘ Jovi ipfi rcgi noluit concedere !” 

He 

? Scrtipos-I —This word is as frequently read feirpos, 
which means a rufli without a knot—it is alfo read Jirpus, 
which is fynonymous with feirpos. Scrupos is the fame with 
ferupus, and fignifics a little Hone. 

• Semcl, &c.]—-Literally thusi I do not well know whe¬ 
ther he is once minus or twice minus, or both thefe, as 1 
have formerly heard it faid, who would not give place to 
great Jove himfelff 

■ Both 
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He who is unwilling to puzzle himfelf about its 
meaning, will find what it is, by confulting the 
fecond book of Marcus Varro upon the Latin 
language, addrelTpd to Marccllus. 

Both theft means three times minus, that is, in Latin, Ter¬ 
minus, the go4 of boundaries or limits. 

The circumftance of his not giving place to Jupiter, is 
thus introduced by Ovid, Fafti, I. ii. 

Quid nova cum fierent capitolia, nempe deorum 
CunSa jovi ceffit turba, locumque dedit. 

Terminus, ut memorant veteres, inventus in tede 
Reftitit et magno cum Jove templa tenet. 

In honour of this 7 'erminus there >vere annual fealls at Rome, 
called Terminalia ; and the tradition of his not giving way to 
Jupiter, was underftood to imply the perpetuity of the Roman 
empire. 

1 remember to have feen fomc old monkilh verfes, which 
had a fimiliar play upon the word ter: 

Domini Scropi hac in fofsa 
Tandem requiefeunt oiTa 
£n, en, en, &c. 


Where en, en, en, mean urrena, 


Chap. 
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G H A P. VII, 

Upon what occafion Qiitus Dolabella % the proeonful, 
referred the trial of a woman accufed of having 
given poifon, and confejfing the fabl, to the court of 
the Areopagites. 

W HEN Cnseus Dolabella was pro.conful 
in Afia, a woman of Smyrna was brought 
before him. This woman had deflroyed, at the 
fame time, her hulband, and her fon, by giving 
them poifonj nor did flie deny the faft. She 
allcdgcd as the caufe of her having done lb, that 
the hulband and fon had by fome artifice put to 
death another fon of her’s by a former hulband, 
an excellent and blamclefs youth. Nor was the 
truth of this faft difputed. Dolabella referred 
the matter to his council. No one in fo doubt¬ 
ful a point ventured to give his opinion, becaufe 
the acknowledgment of the crime, by which her 
hulband and fon had been put to death, feemed 
to require punilhment, yet it was juftly perpe- 

* Cnieus DdahtUa .']—The fame ftory is told not only in 
Valerius Maximus, whom indeed Gellius quotes, but in Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, book xxv. chap. 2. The commentators 
differ about this Dolabella, for though Gellius calls him 
Cn<eus, he is by Valerius Maximus named Publius. Bayle, 
at the article Dolabella, enters at fome length into this 
^ueffion. 

trate4 
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trated upon very wicked men. Dolabella referred 
the matter to the Areopagites ‘ at Athens, as 
judges of greater wifdom and experience. The 
Areopagites being made acquainted with the 
nature of the caufe, fummoned the woman and 
her accufer to appear at the period of an hundred 
years. By thefe means, neither was the aft of ad- 
miniftering poifon pardoned, which would have 
been illegal, nor was the guilty woman con¬ 
demned and puniflied, for a crime, which was 
deemed pardonable. This ftory is told in the 
eighth book of Valerius Maximus, on Memora¬ 
ble Sayings and Occurrences, 

• jimpagites-l —It is unnecelTary to detain the reader 
on this lulijeft of the Areopagites; btit by way of reviving 
it in his rccollcaion, I may be cxcufcd adding, that this 
tribunal was inftituted by Cecrops ; that it was confirmed 
in its jurifdidfion by Solon; that its decisions were highly 
revered ; and that after it loll its power, it retained its re¬ 
putation. 

A cafe not very unlike the one introduced in this chapter, 
is mentioned fomewherc in Ariilotle. A woman had a faith- 
lefs lover, and agreeably to the old fuperftitions concerning 
the power of magic and incantations, Ihe adminillercd 
potion to him, which Ihe prefumed would reftorc iiim to 
her affeftions: unluckily he died in the operation.’ She 
was bro'Jght before the Areopagites, who being convinced 
that her intention was certainly not to deftroy him, de¬ 
ferred paffing any judgment on her crime. The Abbe 
Barthelcmy, in his Voyage du Jeune Anacharfts, has collected 
many interefting particulars concerning the court of Areopa¬ 
gus. The fubjeft alfo is acutely and agreeably handled by 
l^eurfias. 


Chap. 
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Chap. VIIL * 

Reconciliations between great men, worthy of records 

P UBLIUS AFRICANUS the Elder^ 
and Tiberius Gracchus, the father of Ti¬ 
berius and Caius Gracchus, men illuflrious from 

their 

* The faiSl reconled in the commencement of this chap-> 
ter is tc be found at length in Livy, Plutarch, and Valerius 
Maximu'. In Livy, Book xxxviii. c. 57.—in Plutarch, in. 
the lives of the Gracclii—and in Valerius Maximus, book, 
iv. c. 2. and 3. 

The latter anecdote alfo is told by Valerius Maximus, 
Livy, and Cicero. See Valerius Maximus, book iv. c, 
21. Livy, book xl. c. 45, 6. and in Cicero de Provinc. 
Conful. 9.—Many parallel anecdotes might cafi'y be collect¬ 
ed from modern hirtory, and indeed it feems to be one of 
the charafteriftics of a great and noble niiitd, to make all 
private and pcrfonal confiderations give way to the public 
good. Two examples of public reconciliation occur in Shake* 
fpeare, one of which excites abhorrence, the other a fmile. 
The firftis in Richard the Third, when king Edward obliges 
the queen’s relations, and Haftin^s, Dorfet, &c. to be 
publicly reconciled, concerning which the king fays to the 
duke of Glouccfter,— 

Brother, we have done deeds of charity. 

Made peace of emnity, fair lov'e of hate. 

Between thefe fwelling, wrong incenfed peers. 

The other is in Henry the Eighth, wlm is rrprefented a» 
compelling Gardiner, bilhop of Wincheiler, and others of 

hif 
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their exploits, loaded with honours, and diftin-' 
guilhed by the purity of their lives, frequently 
difagreed upon public affairs, and from that or 
fome other reafon were not united in friendfhip. 
Their fecret didikc of each other had long pre¬ 
vailed, till on the ufual day the feaft of Jupitef 
was held, upon which occafion the fenate ban¬ 
queted * in the capitol, and it happened that thelc 
two men were placed next each other at the 
fame table. When, as if the immortal gods- 
were arbiters in the quarrel, in the feaft dedicat¬ 
ed to Jupiter, joining their hands, they became 
immediately allied by the ftrongeft friendfliipj 
nor was that all, for alliance by relationflup foon 
took place. Publius Scipio having a daughter 
that was now marriageable, betrothed her upon 
that fame occafion to Tiberius Gracchus, whom 
he had chofen and approved at a time when the 
judgment is moft fevere, namely, when he was 
at enmity with him. iEmilius Lepidus alfo, 

his privy council, to embrace Cranmer, Archbilhop of Can¬ 
terbury, whofe ruin they had plotted— 

Make me no more ado, but all embrace him—- 

Be friends—for Ihame, my lords. 

There is fomething extremely ludicrous in the reprefenta- 
tion of this feene on the ftage. 

* The fenate hanqueted.'\~The jus efulandi puhlict was 
peculiar to the fenate. This took place on folemn feftivals, 
and the ceremony was called epulum Jovis, or cana Diaiis, 
The fenators wei*e drelTed on the occafion in their fenatorial 
robes, and the feail was celebrated fometime in the month of 
November. 
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and Fulvius Flaccus, two men ofilluftrious birth, 
accumulated honours, and exalted ftations, were 
oppofed to each other, with bitter hatred, and 
long-indulged enmity. When the people made 
them cenfors at the fame time, on being nomi¬ 
nated by the herald, in the Campus Martius, 
before the alTembly was difperfed, each of them 
was united in attachment and embraces to the 
other. And from that day, during their cenfor- 
Ihips, and afterwards, they lived in the ftrifteft: 
and moft friendly intimacy. 


Chap. 
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Chap. IX. 

Some words are of double meaning, and even the 
word honos was Jo confidered formerly, 

O N E may very often fee and obferve in old 
writers, many words which have now only 
one fixed meaning in our ufage of them, yet for¬ 
merly had a fenfe lb indifix'rent and indeterminate, 
that they might bear two fignifications contra- 
diftory to each other. Of which fome arc 
well known j as “ tempeflas ', valetudo, facinus^ 
aolus, gratia, indujlria." Thele words alnmoft 
every body knows bore a double fignification, 
and were fpoken either in a good or bad fenfe. 
You will find by many examples, that periculum % 
venenum, and contagium, were not ufed as they arc 

’ Tempeftas ,']—means a good or bad leafon, 'valetudo good 
or bad health, facinus a good or bad aftion, dolus an adt of 
wifdom or low cunning, a good or bad turn, and induf- 
tria with care or with a mifchievous intention. 

Muretus obfeivcs, at p. 83. of his Various Readings, 
that as the Latins ufed honos in an ambiguous fenfe, fo did 
the Greeks ufe and and he quotes two palTage* 
from Euripides in confirmation of his opinion. The expreC- 
lion of ai<rxpi>» Occurs in the Helen. 

* Periculum,'] —is ufed both for hazard and experiment, 
venenum is either poifbn or fimple medicine, contagium is 
either infedUon or a coniadl, a eontingendo. 


now. 
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how, only in a bad fenfe, and that the word ho^ 
ttos alfo had a middle fignification, and was fo 
ufed that malus bonos was the fame as injuria, 
though this very feldom occurred. But Quintus 
Mctellus Numidicus, m a fpeech he delivered 
upon his triumph, has ufed thefe words: ** In 
the fame degree as all of you, O Romans, are 
of more conlequence than myfelf alone, fo does 
he heap greater injury and di%race upon you, 
than upon me; and as honeft men would ra* 
ther receive than offer an infult, fo has he fhewn 
worfe regard towards you than me. He wilhes 
me to bear, and you to offer, an injuftice. Thus 
with one party is left a fubjeft of complaint, with 
the other difgracc.” This fentence, he has 
fhewn a worfe regard towards you thsn me, is 
exprcfled by pejorem honorm, and is the fame as 
what he before fays, he heaps a greater dif- 
grace upon you, than upon me. Befides this 
ufage of the word, 1 thought proper to produce 
the fentiment of Quintus Metellus, that we 
might determine it to be a decree of Socrates, 
which fays, 

Kxy,'’0V eiv«( re tis etiixcur^xi. 

It is worfe to be unjuft, than to fuffer injuf- 
ticc *. 

• Ittjaftice.'\ —The fentiment here aferibed to Socrates it 
taken from the Gorgias of Plato. 


A a 
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Chap. X. 

Meoftmg of the Latin loord aeditimus*. 

JpfDI’TIMUS is an old Latin word, formed 
like finitimus and legitimus. But inftead of 
it the word eedituus is now ufcd by many, from 
a new invented term, as if it were derived (a 
tuendis aedibus) from guarding the temples. This 
might be fufHcient to warn thofe ignorant and 
furious difputants, but that tliey are not to be 
reftrained without authority. Marcus Varro, 
in his fecond book addrefltd to Marccllus up¬ 
on the Latin language, thinks we ought rather 
to ufe aclltimiis than adituust becaufe the latter 
is fabricated by late invention, the former pure 
from its ancient original. Lsevins * alfo, I think, 
in his Protefilaodamia, has ufed the word clauf-- 
tritimus, one who guards die gates, a word form¬ 
ed by the fame procefs as aditimHs» one who 
guards the temples. In the moft corredt copies 
of Tully's fpeech againft Verres, I find it written 
** aditmi cujlodejque maturl fentiunt” while in 

* JEditimui.l —Confult Varro and P. Feftus concerning 
this word; fome explain it, and 1 think not impertinently 
4gdts intimut. 

* Lavius. I-— Some editions readLsevius, fome Nsviai, 
and others Livius. 

the 
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die common books it is written adttui. There 
is a dramatic ftory of Pomponius’s, called 
muSi in which this line appears, 

Qui poftquam tibi appareo atque ^ditimos* 
in templo tuo. 

And Titus Lucretius*, in his poem, inftead ot 
^ditues, calls the guards of the temple <£dituentts. 

• ^ditimos in templo We have an exprefllon in 

onr verfion of the Pfalms correiponding with this, and 
which may be offered properly enough as a traniladon of it; 
* 1 had rather be a door-keeper in the houfe of my God.’* 

* See Book vi. ver. 1271. 

Onerataque paflim 

Cundla cadaveribus cxleftum templa manebant* 
Hofpitibus loca qux complerant eedituentts. 

J do not think that Creech has given the full force of this 
paffage; he renders it thus,~ 

Death now had filled the temples of the gods; 

The prieils themfelves, not beads, are the altar’s load. 


A a 2 
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Chap. XL 

an mijlaken who commit Jins with the hope 
of remaining concealed, fince there is no perpetual 
hiding-place for Jin.-—^he words of the philofo^ 
pher Peregrinus upon that fubjeSf, from a fenti- 
tnent of the poet Sophocles. 

I S AW, when I was at Athens, a philofopher 
named Peregrinus*, and furnamed after¬ 
wards Proteus, a man of dignity and fortitude, 
who refided in a htde cottage without the city. 
As I ufed to go to him frequently, I heard from 
him many ufeful and excellent remarks, among 
which this is what I chiefly remember: He laid, 
** that a wife man would not be guilty of fin, 
although gods and men were alike ignorant ofit 

For 

• The life of this Peregrinus is given by Lucian, and in¬ 
deed a more extraordinary charafter never appeared on the 
world’s great theatre. See what 1 have faid concerning him 
at chap. 3. book viii. 

• Ignorant of it. —This accords widi what is exprefled ia 
she lines— 

Oderi^t peccare boni virtutis amore} 

Oderunt peccare mail formidine poenae. 

It is forely a noble and charming fentiment, though, as Gel- 
Uat on n former oocafioa hat obferved, it comes from an 

Bsworthjr 
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For he thought a wife man fhould avoid fin, not 
from the fear of punifliment or dilgrace, but 
from his fcnfe of duty, and love of virtue. But 
ofthofe who were not of fuch a dilpofition, or fo 
taught, that they could eafily rcftrain themfelvea 
from fin, by their own power and will, he 
thought they would be more readily induced to 
fin, when they expedted their guilt would be con¬ 
cealed, and that fuch concealment would produce 
impunity. “ But,” fays he, ** if men know that no¬ 
thing can be long concealed, they will fin in a 
more guarded and fecret manner. Wherefore,” 


unworthy mouth. The idea of man being produced for the 
purpofe of leading a life of wifdom and virtue, in noble dif- 
dain of fenfual gratifications, is thus exquifitiveljr repiefent. 
ed by Akenfide,— 

Say, why was man fo eminently rais'd 
Amid the vaft creation; why ordain’d 
Thro* life and death to dart his piercing eye 
With tlioughts beyond the limit of his frame. 

But that the omnipotent might fend him forth. 

In fight of mortal and immortal powers. 

As on a boundlefs theatre, to run 
The great career ofjuftice; to exalt 
His generous aim to all diviner deeds ; 

To chafe each partial purpofe from his breall; 

And thro' the roifts of paffion and of fenfe. 

And thro' the toffing tide of chance and pab. 

To hold his courfe unfaltring, while the votes 
Of truth and virtue, up the fteep afeent 
Of nature, calls hmi to his highf reward, 

The applaudbg imile of heaven, 



he added, “ th’ofe lines of Sophocles, the wifcft 
of poets, were worthy to be remembered— 

Nor vainly think your (kill can ought con¬ 
ceal. 

Time, that knows all things, lhali all truths 
reveal.” 

Another of the old poets, whofc name I do not 
now recoiled:, has called Truth ’ the daughter of 
Time. 

• Truth, tiff.]—.The Platonifts confidered truth a< no 
lefs efiential to the happinefs of man in a more elevated Hate 
cf being, than virtue. Indeed it cannot be very eafy to 
confider them as detached from each other. The iamc phi- 
lofophers, in a very beautiful allegory, called Truth the 
body of the fuprcme being, and Light hie (hadow. There 
is a fine paper in the Rambler, delcribing the qualities and 
influence of Truth, Fallhood, and Fifiion, where the roora. 
lift reprefenU Truth to be the daughter of Jupiter and Wi(t 
dom. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XII. 

'tht witty reply of Cieero, excising himfelf from the 
charge of a manifejl falfhood. * 

T his too is one of the arts of rhetoric, that 
upon an attack it enables a man, with wit, 
to acknowledge the truth of an accufation in fuch 
a manner as to efcape, by fome jocular reply, the 
turpitude of that which cannot be denied, and to 
make the deed appear worthy rather of laughter 
than of fcrious cenfure. This, we are told, Ci¬ 
cero did, when, by an elegant and facetious turn, 
he did away that which he could not deny. He 
wanted to purchafe a houfe upon the Palatine 
Mount, but had not the money j he received 
privately from Publius Sylla, who was then under 
a public accufation twenty thoufand fefterces. 
Before he made his purchafe, this circumftance 
became known to the public, and he was accufed 
of having received m®ney, for the purpofc of buy¬ 
ing the houfe, from an accufed man, Cic ero, fur- 

* Macrobins has given a colleftion of the jells of Cicero, 
which it is my intention to infert in a future worlt. 

• Under accufation .']—Sylla was .iccufed by L. Torquatus 
of being concerned in the Catilinarian confjiiracy. The 
oration which Cicero made in his defence yet i emaias. 

A a 4 prized 
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prized by the fuddcn repfroch, denied the re¬ 
ceipt of it, and profeffed that he had no intention 
of making the purchafe. Therefore,” fays he, 
** let it be confidcred as a truth if I buy the 
houfe.” Afterwards, however, when he did buy it, 
and this falfhood was objefted to him in the fenatc 
by his opponents, he laughed heartily, and in the 
midft of his doing fo, " Why,” lays he, “ you 
are deftitute of common fenfe ’, if you do not 
know that it is the part of a cautious and prudent 
matter of a family to deny his intention of mak¬ 
ing any purchafe, that he may prevent competi¬ 
tors in the faie.” 

* Common Gronovius it is without 

common fenfe; but it is read in various editions anountnirah 
which means in communes. See alfo H. Stephens at this paf- 
ihge—he would prefer tfrotxeftnrot, that is. ignorant of things 
relating to domeftic matters, or of oeconomy, in ita literal 
acceptttion. Thin is plaufible and ingenious. 


Cn APs 
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Chap. XIII 

meaning of the phraje intra calendas,” tohe^ 
ther it fignifies before the calends^ or upon the 
(alendsy or both.—‘the meaning of the phrafe 
** intra oceanum,” and “ intra montem Tau- 
rum,” in the Jpeech of Marcus TulliiiSi and the 
ujage of “ intra modum,” in a certain epijile. 

B eing appointed by the confuls a judge ex¬ 
traordinary * at RomCj when I was to give 
judgment within the calends, I enquired of Apol- 

linarii 

• This is a very intricate and perplexing chapter; and I 
do not know that in my progrefs through GelHus I have met 
with any thing lefs eafy to render in intelligible En- 
glilh. After all that I have done, many of my reader* 
would perhaps have commended me, if I had followed the 
example of the French tranflator, and omitted it altogether j 
but this would have been inconfiftent with my plan and de¬ 
termination, to infert every thing contained in my original. 
To fay that the calends in the Roman chronology were the 
firft day of the month, and that they were reckoned back¬ 
wards, fo that, for example, the lall day of May was the fe- 
cond of the calends of June, feems almoft fuperfluous. 

The matter which Gellius wiflied to have defined was, 
whether his duty allowed him to pafs judgment on the day 
of the calends only, or whether he was allowed the latitude 
pf doing fo before the adlual day of the calends. 

* y^^S* extraorJimry-l —The circumftance which Gellius 
here relates of himfelf is highly to his honour, as the Roman* 

were 
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linaris Sulpitius, a man of learning, whether 
in the phrafe intra calendas (within the calends), 
the calends themfelves were included ? I ftated 
to him, that I was appointed judge, that the ca¬ 
lends was the limit, and that I was to pafs judg¬ 
ment intra turn diem. *' Why,” fays he, «do 
you enquire this of me, rather than of thofe 
learned and ftudious men ’, whofe afil (lance 
you ufually rely upon in matters of law.” 
To this I replied, “ If I wanted information up¬ 
on any matter of right eftablilhed or received, 
contefted or ambiguous, new or ratified, I fhould 
know that I muft apply to thofe whom you men¬ 
tion. But when the meaning, application, and 
rcafon of any Latin terms are to be examined, I 
fhould be foolifh * and blind indeed, if, having an 

opportunity 

were remarkably tenacious of the charai'ler and talents of 
thofe wiiom they appointed to fitnations fo delicate and ar- 
<luous. They were obliged to be of a certain age, and they 
could not enjoy t'r.is ftiiation if they had been expebed the 
fenate. The oath taken by each judge was, that he would 
decide according to his confcience and the law. It fhould 
feem by this and oAcr funilar pafTages, that in any extraor¬ 
dinary cafes aflidmt judges were appointed. 

» Miih.]—T he commentators are greatly at variance at 
this palTagc, fomc contending that it iliould be read peritk 
jiudieji/que •viris, others that it muft be peritit fiudkjlfqut juris. 
i'ortunately the nature of the EngUlh idiom has enabled me 
to render it in a manner which gives the force of both ex- 
prefiions. 

♦ The original is a very unufual word, 

fcrwloch fome would read l^vus, as in Virgil, fimens non 

kputt 
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opportunity of confulting you, I fhould go to any 
other.’* Hear then,” fays he, “ my opinion of 
the word, but fo that you may be imprefled, not 
from my obfervation on its nature and meaning, 
but from what you have known and remarked to 
be its conamon acceptation. For not only the 
true and proper fignifications of common words 
are changed by long ufage, but even the decrees 
of die laws thcmfelves become, by filent confent, 
obfolete,” He then fpoke upon the fubject in 
my hearing, and that of many others, nearly in 
this manner, “ When the day,” ftys he, “ is fo 
fixed, that the judge gives fentence (intra calen- 
das) within the calends, it occurs immediately 
to every one, that diere is no doubt but, properly 
Ipcaking, it Ihould be (ante calendas) before the 
calends. It is only doubtful, whether the word 
calends, which you enquire about, be properly 
ufed. Now, without doubt, the word is fo confti- 
tuted, and has fuch a fignification, that when the 
phrafe intra calendas is ufed, it ought to be under- 
ftood only as meaning the calends, and including 
no other day. For thefe three words, intra^ citra^ 
and ultra^ by which certain boundaries of places 
are fignified, by the ancients were contracted in¬ 
to fingle fyllables, as uls. Since thefe 

Iteva fui/Tet. Scavus comes from the Greek word extutu 
wliich, as Turnebus obferves, the Latins have borrowed, and 
made their own, intcrpofiti digamma, by the interpofition of 
the digamnu). See his Adverlhria, L. jo. p. 691. 

particlea 
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particles were exprefled rather obfcurely, from 
the brevity and tenuity of their found, to each 
of them was added the fame fyliable, and that 
which was called as fiberim and uls Ttberintt 
began to be called citra Tiberim, and ultraTiberimt 
and that which before was called w, by the addi¬ 
tion of the fame fyllable, became intra. For he 
who lays intra oppidunij intra cubiatlum, intra ftrias 
(within the town, &c,), means no more than in 
cppidOi in cubicuh, in feriis. Intra calendas (within 
the calends) tlierefore does not mean b(fore the 
calends, but upon the calends, that is, on the very 
day upon which the calends fall. So according 
to the meaning of the word itfclf, he who was 
ordered to pronounce any thing intra calendas^ 
unlefs he were to do it on the calends, would not 
perform what his duty required. If he pronounces 
before, he cannot be faid to do it intra but eitra. 
But I know not from what caufe it is that the 
common abfurd acceptation of the phrafe ihould 
prevail by which intra calendas (within the ca¬ 
lends) feems to fignify, either within the calends, 
or before the calends, which is exaftly the 
fame. It is moreover doubted, whether it 
could be done ante edendaSt whereas it Ihould 
neither be beyond nor within, but what is be¬ 
twixt both, intray that is, on the calends. But cuf- 
tomhas got tlie better, which, as it governs every 

• C/V TVimw.]—Thus alfo it was a conunon mode of 
expreffion at Rome to fay, <is Alpti, and tramt Alp», fer this 
idt the Alps, and beyond them. 

thing*, 
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thing, has a particular influence on words®.’* 
'When Apollinaris had thus learnedly and per- 
Ipicuoufly handled the argument, I made this re¬ 
ply, ** I had intended, before I applied to you, 
diligently to enquire in' what manner our ancef- 
tors applied the particle in queftion. 1 find that 
Cicero, in his third oration’ againft Verres, 
wrote thus : * There is no place (intra oceanum) 
on this fide the ocean, nor indeed fo remote or 
inacceflible, where, in thefe times, the injufticeand 
licentioufnefs of our countrymen, has not reach¬ 
ed.’ He fays intra oceanutny contrary to your 
mode of reafoning, -He would not, I think, fay, in 

• influtnet en 'The following extradl from thepre- 

fime of Mr. Hares to his ElTay on Orthoepy feems pertinent 
in this place. 

“ The arbitrary caprice of falhion, and.the (pirit of improve¬ 
ment mifdi refled, are daily making changes in the ftruflare 
and found of language, which, though feparately inconfider- 
ablc, are, after fome time, important in the total amount: 
and as the ccleftial ligns had nearly changed their places be¬ 
fore the flow but conftant motion of the equinoxes was de- 
tctfled, fo a language may have departed coniiderably from 
the fixed point of purity, and the harmtyiy of its conllruflioa 
may be materially injured, before thofe minute changes, 
which affefl only Angle words or fyllables, lhall have attrafl- 
ed die public obfervation.” 

' Third oration."^—It is in the 89th chapter or divifion. 
The'infertion of the paragraph preceding may make the 
prefent quotation more perfpicuous. 

“ All our provinces mourn and complain, every free na¬ 
tion remonllrate* againft us, every kingdom of the globe ex- 
clmms againft our avarice and injuiUce, There is no place. 


oceano. 
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tceano. He fpeaks of all the regions which the 
ocean furrounds, and which our countrymen were 
able to approach, which cannot be interpreted by 
in oceanoj though it may by citra oceanum. For 
he cannot be fuppofed to jfpeak of I know not 
what iflands, which may be {hid to be in the wa¬ 
ters of the ocean.” Then Sulpicius Apollinaris 
fmilinglyreplicd, “You have objefted from Cicero 
with fulEcient acutenefs j but Cicero has faid intrat 
and not as you interpret, citra oceanum. For what 
can be denominated citra oceanum (on this fide of 
the ocean), when the ocean circumfcribes and fur- 
rounds all regions * ? For that which is citra is 
extra, but how can extra be applied to that which 
is intra ? But if the ocean were in one part of 
the earth alone, the land towards that part might 
be called citra, or ante, oceanum. But as the 
ocean furrounds the earth on every part, nothing is 
citra, on this fide of it ; for the earth in every limit 
being walled in by its waters, every thing includ¬ 
ed in its margin is within it. Thus the fun 
moves not citra caelum but in calo, and intra 

t 

* Perhaps better in Englifli; •• For that wliich is on this 
fide a thing is without its limits, and how can that be with¬ 
out which is within ?” 

• Citra r<r/ww. 3 —-That is, not on this fide of the region of 
the flty, but in or within it. The expreifion is vtrtitur, which 
may be underfiood of the revolution of the fun round its axis, 
though it is not probable that Cicero underfiood enough of 
the motion of the heavenly bodies fo to apply it. Indeed, 
the philofophy of his OJne acknowledged none but the fyf- 
tem wMch made the earth the fixed centre, round which the 
other planets moved in certain orbits. 

(celum. 
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tftlutn^ not on this fide of the Iky but within it.** 
Thus far Apollinarisfeemed to reafon with learning 
and acutenefj. But afterwards, in the letters of 
T uliy to Scrvius Sulpicius, I found intra applied 
to modurt, as they fay intra calendas, who mean to 
lay citra calendas. Thefe are the words of Cice¬ 
ro which I have added : “ But yet, as I avoided 
giving him offence, who perhaps would have 
thought that if I had been perpetually filent, I 
Ihould feem to think that ours was not a republic, 
that I may fatisfy both his will and my own feel¬ 
ings, I fhall do this not only moderately, but in¬ 
tra modum." He had firft {&\ 6 L‘modice, which 
means with an equable and temperate Ipiriif'f 
when, as if this expreffion difpleafed him, and 
as willing to corredl it, he added, or even intra 
modum. By which he fignified, that he would do 
this lefs than he might have done even to have 
been thought moderate. Tliat is, not all that mo¬ 
deration required, but a little on this fide of it, or 
as it were, citra modum. In the oration which he 

Cicero.]—The paflage occurs in the fourth book of 
Cicero’s Familiar Letters, and in the fourth letter. The 
queftion was, whether, on fome occafion or other, the 
fenators fhouIJ publicly thank Cxfar, which fome in¬ 
dividuals at firft, and Cicero for a time, refufed to do. It 
feems from this quotation, and indeed from many places in 
the writers of that time, that it \va. cuftonury for the fe- 
nators to take opportunity of pubJkly thanking Cajfar for his 
moderation, clemency, m.agiianiinity; this, however, fays 
Cicero, “ I lhall do not only moderately, but even lefs t]ir.n 
moderately, that is, very fparingly indeed.” 
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made for P. Seflius", he fays intra motifem 
‘Taarum, that is, not on Mount Taanis, but as 
far as Mount Taurus, comprehending the mount 
itfelf alfo. Thefe are’his words, from the oration 
}ufl: quoted: 

“ Our anceftors obliged Antiochus the Great, 
whom in continued hoililirics they overcame 
both by fea and land, to confine his dominions 
intra montem ‘Taurum. They took Afia from him, 
and alTigned it to Attalus for his empire.” 

They ordered him to confine his dominions 
intra montem ’taurum, which does not mean, as we 
(hould fay, intra cubimlum, unlefs the term intra 
ftontem could be underftood to apply to the coun¬ 
tries which Mount Taurus by its pofition feparates. 
For as he who is intra cubiculum (in the chamber) 
is not in the wails of the chamber, but within the 
walls which inclofe the chamber, fo he who reigns 
within Mount Taurus reigns not only on Mount 
Taurus, but over thofe countries alfo of which 
Mount Taurus is the limit. According, therefore, 
to the analogy to be drawn from the words of Cice¬ 
ro, he who is -direded to judge any thing intra 
galendasy may legally and properly do fo both be¬ 
fore the calends, and on the calends; nor is this’ 
by a certain privilege, as it were, of inveterate cuf- 
tom, but by the rule of right reafon, bccaufe the 

“ 5 ^/*/,]—or Publius Sextius. The place here quoted 
is in the 27th diviilon of the oration. Intra monttm Taurum 
doubtleft means the countiies in the vicinity qf Mount Tau> 
tut. 


2 
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period of time which is included in the day of 
the calends may properly be termed infra calendar 
(within the calends). 


Chap. XIV. 

Force and origin of the particle faltem’. 

W E were enquiring about the particle fat^ 
tem, what was its original fignification, 
and whence it was derived. It feems to have 

been 

* Saltern is anciently written fahim ; Hcyne, however, who 
ufually prefers the old method of writing Latin, has, in liis 
edition of Virgil, ufcdya/.'£w. See ^.ncidiv. vcr. 327. 

Saltern fi qua mihi de te fufcepta fui/Tet 
Ante fugam foboles. 

See faltem ufcd in a fimilar fenfe by Terence, Andrki, a£l 
3 . fcene 2. “ Saltern accurato.” So alfo Adelphi, aft ii. 
fcene 2. “ Saltern quanti empta ell, Syre.” Donates feems 
to incline to this abreviation of faltem from falutem, which h« 
denominates tv f»;^aTo», or the lall thing, namely, life, which 
« captive entreats from his conqueror. 

The curious reader may a!f> fee what Janus Gulielmias 
fays on this fubjeft, in his firft book de Verilimilibus. This 
critic obferves, that tire beft of the ancient writers ufed faf- 
iim, which he thinks may be derived from Ute fupine/i^*, 
as rajttim hovn raptu,/tiifm from finfa, eurjim from curfu. See. 

VoL.II. Bb H® 
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been firft fonncd, not like fome of thofc exple¬ 
tives of ij)eech which are affumcd without any 
definite meaning, or attention to regularity. 
There was one prefent who faid he had read in 
the Grammatical Commentaries of Publius Ni- 
gidius, that Jaltem was formed from the phrafe 
“y? aliteTy" which phrafe was elliptical, fi aliter 
non poteji forming the perfeft fentence. But I 
never met with this in the Commentaries of Ni- 
gidius, a book which I think I have read with 
fome attention. However, thefe words (Ji ahter 
non potejl) do not feem to be far diftant * from the 
meaning of the word concerning which we arc 
^•-.quiring; but to include lb many words in lb 
very few letters, feems too minute and fubtle a 
contrivance. There was alfo another man, well 
verfed in books and learning, who faid, that Jal- 

Heobferves, that Prifcian, enumerating the adverbs termi¬ 
nating in m, makes no mention of fcdtem. Prifcian fub- 
joins this remark; 

In tm et dcnominativa inveninntar, et verbalia, et par- 
ticipialia; ut a parte partim, a viro viritim, a vice viciflira, 
a ftatu ftatim, a raptu raptim, a faltu faltim et laltuatim.” 

• Far dj}ant.'\—Jberrare. A learned and ingenious cri¬ 
tic, in the fourth volume of Mifcellaneoos Obfervations os 
Authors Ancient and Modem, propofes to read abhorrert, 
which reading, he obferves, has the authority of fome manu- 
fcripts. Gellius often ufes abhorrtt in this fenfe. See 
L X. c. 4. 

Quorum verborum fignificado a fententia Salluftii non 
abborftt.’* See alfo 1 . xvii. c. 13. « Motus ocnlorum a na- 
citra rei qaam fignificat non tAbtrrtt.'* 

*um 
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tem feemed to him formed by the omiffion of the 
letter a in the middle, and that Jalutem'H9& former¬ 
ly fpokcn where we now fay faltem. " For,” fays 
^e, “ when we have been requefling many diings 
in vain, then we are accuftomed, as if making our 
laft petition, which cannot be denied, to fay, this 
(Jaltem) at leaft ought to be done, or to be grant¬ 
ed i as if at laft alking a favour which it is very 
reafonable both to require and to grant.” But 
this, although Ingenious and pleafant enough, 
feenns too far-fetched j I therefore thought it a 
fubjed worthy offorther inveftigation. 


Chap. XV. 

^bat StJemUy in his Hijiorical Records, has fre¬ 
quently ujed Juch adverbs as cclatim, vclitatim, 
faltuatim. 

H aving often read Sifenna’s hiftory, I 
obferved in his compofition the frequent 
occurrence of fuch adverbs as thefe, namely, cur- 
fm^, p'operatim, celatim, velitatim,faltuatim, the 

* Curfm.l—Curjim may be rendered in a curfory manner, 
properatim in a hafty manner, celatim in a private manner, 
•velitatim in a fkirmilhing manner, faltuatim in a defultory 
manner. 

Quintus Carolus enumerates many other adrerbs in im, 
futh as examijjim, meiatim, alternatim, &C. 


two 
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two firft of which, being more common, do not 
require to be illuftrated by examples; the others 
are thus introduced in the fixth book ofhis hifto- 
ry: " He placed his men in ambufeade, (quam 
maxime celatim poterat) in as fecret a nnanner as 
he coTfld.” So in another place, “ Having paf- 
ftdone fummer in Afia and Greece, in purfuit of 
literature, I wrote my hiftory in a regular ftyle, 
left by exprefling myfelf in a (kirmilhing^ or de- 
folcory manner I Ihould burthen the minds of my 
readers.** 


* —Vellicatim ct faltuatim. 
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